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ind Art. 1. A New and Literal Tranflation of Fuvenal and Perfius; 

with copious explanatory Notes, by which thefe difficult Satirifts 

lif. are rendered eafy and familiar to the Reader. By the Rev. 

m, | M. Madan. 2 Vols. 8vo. About 450 Pages in each Vol, 

id, 12s. Boards. Becket. 1789. 

He O highly do we admire the Satires of Juvenal and Perfius, 

S that we are always happy in the perufal of them; and fo 

‘ appofite are they to the ftate of morals among us, that we con- 

ms, fider Mr. Madan as entitled to the thanks of the public for 

iT. employing his learned labours to make them more generally 

jee known. None of the ancient poets {peak of vice in fuch terms 

alk of pointed deteftation, or contribute to render it an object of 

en greater abhorrence. Virgil and Ovid mention unnatural indul- 

a gence with complacency, rather than with diflike; and even 

ad the fatirical Horace appears more difpofed to amufe himfelf and 

| his readers with animadverting on the profligacy of mankind, 

Gr. than to fhame them to reformation; but Juvenal and Perfius 

ita write with a ferious pen, their fatires are the genuine expreffions 

ter of virtuous indignation (facit indignatio verfum); and if, fome- 
times, defcriptions are entered into, over which modefty might 

P wifh to draw a veil, it is done with the laudable view of making 

~ vice odious, by /hewing it, in a faithful mirror, its own horrid 

- image; and by exhibiting it in all its filthy, hateful, and dif- 


me guiting colours. More fpirited and manly fatirifts, no age or 
Pa-s, country ever produced, Not contented with expofing Crifpi- f 
Nus, or with attacking, like Horace, Pantofafum fcurram No- £ 
mentanumque nepotem, they afpire to the bonour of pulling 
‘at wickednets from its very throne, levelling their darts both at 
at Patrician and Imperial profligacy. The portraiture which Ju- 
venal, in particular, exhibits of the immoralities of ancient 
Rome, fo minutely correfponds with the fhocking piature given 
df (OOF them by a facred writer *, that we are induced to believe, he 
did not indulge himfelf in the exagzerations of fatire, but merely 
caught the manners of his countrymen /iving as they rofe. He 
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* Epiltle to the Romans, chap. i. 
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drew from nature; and as the progrefs of refinement and cor. 
ruption in one ftate, nearly refembles that in another, his 
account of old Rome is in many inftances a too faithful piQure 
of modern London *. He is one of thofe writers who deferves 
the clofelt ftudy; and the tran{krtion now before us will, pro. 
bably, induce many to perufe this valuable, though much ne. 
glected author, Mr. Madan’s great ye 1s to make him under. 
ftood ; he has, therefore, given a tranflation as literal as poffible, 
fuch an one as, by iis very balinefs, fhall have the merit of 
Jeading to the grammatical conftruction of the Latin, as well 
as opening to the reader each tour de phrase and minute beauty of 
the original. ‘To this is added a coptous body of Notes, in 
which tvery difficulty ia ihe text is boticed, and every expreffion 
and aliuion expla:ned. This is the molt valuable part of the 
book; and though we cannot, in every place, accord with the 
learned annotator, we are of opinion that thefe notes alone, ine 
dependent of the tranilation, wil! generally recommend Mr, Mae 
dan’sedition of Juvenal and Perfius. 

Prefixed to the firft volume, is a fhort life of Juvenal, together 
with fome account of Mr. Madan’s defign and obje& in the 
undertaking. It was begun with the hope that his tranflation 
might * add its affitance in explaining thefe difficult authors, 
not only to fchool-boys and young beginners, but to numbers in 
a more advanced age: who, by being thrown into various fcenes 
of life, remote from claffical tarprovement, have fo far forgotten 
their Latin as to render thefe elegant and inftru@ive remains of 
antiquity. almoft inacceffible to their comprehenficn, however 
defirous they may be to cencw their acquaintance with them.’ 

It is witn us a matter of doubt whether fchool-boys ought 
to be indulged wich tranflations of any kind; but to all fuch 
gentlemen as Mr. Madan de(cribdes, we do not hefitate in recom- 
mending the tranflation before us. “It will facilitate their ace 
quaintance with two ancient authors, whom to underftand, 1s 
to admire. 

Mr. Medan’s object is, as he tells us, threefold: Fisft, t 
make the reader acquainted with WAAT the author fays, which he 
obierves can only be attaincd by a litecai tranilation t: next, 

HOW 





— 


* Vhe late Dr. Johnion has run the compariion, in his Satire 
enti:led London. , 

+ We cannot altogether agree with him in this. The fubjedt- 
matier of an author might be preferved even in a free and poetical 
tranflation. ‘lhe fenfe of an author is, we confefs, beft given by 4 
verion tolerably literal; bat then we are not certain whether the tranf- 
lation of a claflic into a modern language, may not, in fome places 
be soo literal. When tne original iiatin word is rendered by the 
bengitth derivative (as e. g. Uibertinus, libertine, —durgidus, targies 
ricenii, revent,—proui Tiburis, prove Libur), it is not, proper!) 


trantiiation; and x will often happen that particular metaphors 
1d iui?» 
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mow he fays it, which can only be done by leading him to a 
knowlege of every word and phrafe in the original: and laitly, 
to explain what the author means, which is the intention of the 
notes;-—and, in thefe, we may further obferve, not only phrafes 
and ailufions are explained, but the fenfe of difficult paflages is 
elucidated by fhort expofitions ; and the ferious reader will alfo 
be gratified by finding frequent references to Scripture, 

For many of thefe notes, the tranflator gratefully acknow- 
leges himfelf indebted to various learned commentators; but 
who, having written in Latin, are almoft out of the reach of 
thofe for whom this work is principally intended. 

« Here and there (he further adds) I have felected fome notes from 
Englith writers: this indeed the Rudent might have done for him- 
felf; but I hope he will not take it amifs, that [ have brought fo 
many different commentators into one view, and faved much trouble 
to him at the expence of my own labour. The réft of the notés, and 
thofe no inconfiderable number, are my own, by which, if I have 
been happy enough to fupply any deficiencies of others, I fhall be glad.’ 

Thus modefily does Mr. M. {peak of a work on which he has 
beftowed fo much pains ; and by which many, no doubr, wiil 
be ready to confefs themfelves obliged. 

No one who is at all acquainted with the labour and diff- 
culty attending a work of this nature, will expect every note to 
meet with the approbation of every {cholar, Dy fficult paflages 
in the claffics, as in the fcriptures, will excite different opinions. 
In fome places, we will confefs, Mr. Madan has not carried 
conviction to our minds, ‘The laft line of the following paflage 
is dificult to explain: 

‘ Pone Tigellinum, taeda lucebis in illa, 





Jen Uy. 


Qua ttantes ardent, qui fixo guttere fumant, 82,23 
> A79-L0. 


Et latum media Julcum deducis arena.’ Sat.i. 1. 155. 
Mr, M. thus tranflates it, and fubjoins the following note: 
‘ Set down Tigellinus, and you will! fhine in that torch, 


In which flanding they burn, who with fixed throat fmoke; 
And vou draw out a wide furrow in the midit of fand. 





idioms, and terms of exprefion in one language, if tranflated /ite- 
ra‘ly into another, will give us no meaning; or, at moft, a very 1m- 
perfect one. The tranflator has been fenhible of this; and though, 
in fome places, he has been literal in the extreme, as when he ren- 
cers penfilibus plamis, penfile feathers; p/umis Sardanapfi, the plumes 
of Sardanapflus ; yet, in others, he has more properly tranflated the 
fenie, as, cRn@as canas, all companies ; tam dextro pede, fo profper- 
Cully, &c. He has likewife delicately paraphrafed, in the tranfs 
ation, what is indelicate, at leaft to modern readers, in the ori- 
ginal text. It is, however, but juftice to Mr. Madan to obferve, 
that this extreme literality is the very point that he aims at in his 
tranflation; and that what, in the verfion, appears bald, uncouth, 
and to convey little, if any meaning, is explained in the notes, fo that 
Juvenal bins! is placed befure the reader, 
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(Note.) ‘ Aud you draw out a wide furrow, Sc.] After all the dane 
ger, which a fatirift runs of his life, for attacking Tigellinus, of a, 
other minion of the emperor’s—all his labour will be in vain; there 
is no hope of doing any good. It would be like ploughing in the 
barren fand, which would yield nothing to reward your pains, 

« Commentators have given various explanations of this line 
which is very difficult, and almoft unintelligible, where the Copies 
read deducet, as if relating to the fumant in the preceding line; byt 
this cannot well be, that the plural fhould be expreffed by the third 
perfon fingular. ‘They talk of the fufferers atin a trench in the 
fand, by running round the polt, to avoid the ames—but how can 
this be, when the perfon has the combuftibles faftened round him 
and muft be in the midft of fire, go where he may?—Befides, this 
idea does not agree with fixo guttere, which implies being faftened, 
or fixed, fo as not to be able to ftir. 

« Inftead of deducet, or deducit, I fhould think deducis the right 
reading, as others have thought before me. ‘This agrees, in number 
and perfon, with lucebis, 1.155, and gives us an eafy and natoral 
folution of the obfervation, viz. that, after all the danger incurred, 
by fatirizing the emperor’s favourites, no good was to be expetted: 
they were too bad to be reformed. 

‘ The Greeks had a proverbial faying, much like what I contend 
for here, to exprefs labouring in vain—viz. “Aymov wélcccmArenam 
metiris, you meafure the fand—i. e. of the fea. 

‘ Juvenal expreffes the fame thought, Sat. vil. 48—g, as I would 
fuppofe him to do in this line: 


‘ Nos tamen hoc agimus, tennique in pulvere fulcos 
Ducimus, & littus fterili verfamus aratro.’ 

The tranflator has evidently taken great pains with this 
paflage ; and the explanation which he gives, is that of many 
commentators, fupporied by the adduétion of a parallel place, 
where nearly (though not exaGtly) the fame expreffion is ufed by 


- Juvenal; but notwithftanding this, it does not appear to usto 


be the true one. We would read with Mr, M. dedati, 
not deducit, making this verb have the fame nominative cif 
with /ucebis; but we cannot think, with him, that this line 
contains a reflection on the inutility of fatirizing Tigelltou; 
but, rather, that it relates a circumftance attending the crud 
punifhment here defcribed by the poet. The word /atus 
being joined to fulcum, and medid to arena, appear to makt 
againit Mr. M.’s interpretation. But what then does’ Juvend 
mean? Not, we apprehend, what Scaliger makes him fay, thi 
the poor wretches who were wrapped round with the pitchy 
garments by order of Nero, and then lighted up as torches! 
the middle of the amphitheatre, made, by the fat which mel 
from them, a wide furrow in the fand. We do not concer 
how thefe miferable Chriftians who fuffered this horrid punilt 
ment, had they been fatter than the fatteft friar, could have 


furnifhed fat enough to make a wide furrow; nor how is ea 
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ning could make a furrow at all. To us, it is more probable, 
that this wide furrow in the middle of the arena, was made by the 
motion of thefe victims in their torture, by their running round a 
fake while they were confined (fixo guttere) in an upright po- 
ftion by the unica molefla; or that they were tied to a ftake 
(fixo guttere) on a fledge, and dragged about the amphitheatre, 
and thus made the wide furrow in the fand.—But we are not fatif- 
Ged with our ownexplanation, or, rather, conjecture; we perceive 
that objections may be made to it: but we are clearly of opinion 
that this line relates a circumftance in the punifhment; and is 
not a tranfition to a reflection on it.—What we bave written, 
may induce Mr. M, to reconfider the paflage, with a view of 


rendering it more luminous, 

We fhail notice one more difficult paflage: it is that where 

mention is made of the poor Jews, fee Sat. iii. 1. 14 
uvenal.) ‘ —Quorum cophinus, fanumque Jupellex. 
(Tranflation.) Of whom a bafket and hay are the houfehold ftuff. 

(Note.) .4 bafeet and hay, &c.] ‘ Thee were all the furniture thefe 

oor creatures had—the fum total of their goods and chattels. 

‘ This line has been looked upon as very difficult to expound. 
Some commentators have left it without any attempt toward an ex- 
planation. Others have rather added to, than diminifhed the diffi- 
culty, whatever it may be. They tell us, that thefe were the marks, 
not of their poverty, but, by an ancient cuftom, of their fervitude in 
Egypt, where, in bafkets, they carried hay, ftraw, and fuch things, 
for making of brick, and in fuch like labours. See Exod. v. 7—18. 
This comment, with the reafons given to fupport it, we can only 
fay, are very far fetched, and are not warranted by any account we 
have of the Jewifh cuftoms. 

‘ Ochers fay, that the hay was to feed their cattle—But how could 
thefe poor Jews be able to purchafe, or to maintain, cattle, who were 
forced to beg in order to maintain themfelves ? Orhers—that the hay 
was for their bed, on which they lay—but neither is this likely ; for 
the poet, Sat. vi. 1. 541. defcribes a mendicant Jewefs, as coming inta 
the city, and leaving her bafket and hay behind her; which implies 
that the bafket and hay were ufually carried about with them when 
they went a-begging elfewhere. Now it is not to be fuppofed that 
they fhould carry about fo large a quantity of hay, as ferved them to 
lie upon when at home in the grove. 

* Itis clear, that the bafket and hay are mentioned together here 
and in the other place of Sat. vi. from whence I infer, that they had 
little wicker bafkets in which they put thé money, provifions, or other 
‘mall alms which they received of the paffers-by ; and, in order to 
flow them the better, and to prevent their dropping through the 
interitices of the wicker, put wifps of hay, or dried grafs, in the in- 
ide of the bafkets. Thefe Jew beggars were as well known by thefe 
befkets with hay in them, as our beggars by their wallets, of our 
foldiers by their knapfacks. Hence the Jewefs, Sat. vi. left her 


bafket and hay behind her when the came into the city, for fear they 
fhould betray her, and fubject her to punithment for infringing the 
E-mperor’s order againft the Jews coming into the city. Her mannex 
of begging too, by a whifper in the ear, feems to confirm this fuppo- 
fition. 
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fition. The Latin cophinus is the fame Gr. xoPwoowhith js uled 
feveral times in the New Teflament to denote a provifion-batke 
ynade ufe of among the Jews. See Matt. xiv. 20. Matt. xyj - 
Mark, viii. 19, 20. Mark, vi. 43. Luke, ix. 17. Joh. vi, 13,” + 19, 

After having thus tranfcribed Mr. Madan’s note, we aifo thal] 
give our opinion as to the meaning of this difficult paffae, 
Since the fanum (hay), as well as the cophinus, is mentioned a3 
appertaining to houlebald fluff (/upellex), we are difpofed to adopt 
that explanation which miakes the bay noticed by Juvenal to be 
fomething made of hay, as a platted mat, or mattrals to lie on, 
Thefe miferable Jews might carry thiir provifions and Jttle aif 
in a bafket; and at their backs a kind of portable bed, mat, of 
couch made of hay, which they fpread under them at night; 
nor does the other paflage where this fame expreffion occurs 
(farng, cophinfque relzcif) appear to us to meke this interpreta. 
tion In the [@tt imprdbable. . On the other hand, there are feye. 
ra] parts of the N. T. which make it probable, that it was no 
unufual thing for the poorer Jews to carry at their backs fome 
fort of bed; the Jewefs in Sat. vi. was fenfible that this cuftom 
was a kind of badge of her nation; and therefore when the went 
incog. ing the city, fhe left her bafket and hay- bed behind her, 
She walked without taking up her bed, as fhe wes wont to do*, 

By thefe remarks, we do not mean to difparage Mr. Madan’s 
interpretation ; but only wifh him to review the paffage, in the 
light in which we have, with others, ventured to place it; per 
fuzded that he will confider thefe animadverfions as a proof of 
the attention which we have paid to his ufefg! pyblication, 

The labour which Mr. Madan has taken to &plaia and elu- 
cidate the nervous though difficult Perfius, will do bim. credit, 
We fhall adduce, as a f{pecimen, the fullowing paflage in Sat. ti 
remarking that not only here, hut in fevera! places, he has en- 
riched his notes by the moit appofite references to our immortal 
Shakfpeare : 

‘ Pofcis ofem nervis, corpufque fidele fenefa: 

Efto, age: fed grandes patine, tucetaque craffa 

Annuere is Juperos vetuere, fovemgue morantur. 
¢ You afk ftrength for your nerves, and a budy faithful to old age. 
Be it fo—go on: but great difhes, and fat faufages, 
Have forbidden the gods to affent to thefe, and hinder Jove. 

© You aft firength, &c.] Another prays for firength of nerves, and 
fhat his body may not fail him when he comes to be old. 

« Be it fo—go on.) 1 fee no harm in this, fays Perfius; you afk 
nothing but what may be reafonably cefired, therefore I don’t find 
fault with your praying for thefe things - go on with your petitions. 

‘ Great difbes.) But while you are praying for ftrength of body, 
and for an-healthy old age, you are deitroying your healih, and lays 
ing in for a difeafed old age, by your gluttony and luxury. 





* Or, perhaps, Juvenal only means to fay, that thefe miferable J«ws 
had ouly a basket to put their provifions in, and hay or firaw to lie om 
| Saufages:) 
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Saufages.| Tuceta—a kind of meat made of pork or beef chopped, 
or other tuff, mingled with fuet. 

‘ Have forbidden, &Fc.] While you are praying one way, and living 
another, you yourlelf hinder the gods from granung your wathes. 

‘ Hinder Fove.] Prevent his giving you health and ftrepgth, by 

‘our own Geiltroying both. 

‘ The poet here ridicules thofe inconfiflent people, who pray for 

health and ftrength of body, and yet live in duch a manner as to im- 
air both. Nothing but a youth of temperance is likely to infure 

an old age of health.— This is finely touched by the maileriy pen of 
our Shakefpeare — 

Tho’ I Jook old, yet am I ftrong and lufty ; 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did I with unbafhful forehead woo 

The means of weaknefs and debility ; 

‘Therefore my age is as a luity winter, 

Froity, but kingly —— 

As you like it, AG ii. Se. iii.’ 

When Mr. M. is preparing this work for a fecond edition, 
we would have him contider whether venofus liber fhould not be 
tranflated the /wollen inftead of veiny book; whether docigs pofuiffe 
figuras laudatur is accurately rendered, to have laid douh learned 
figures he is praifed; whether vitrea bilis might not have been 
uranflated green bile, and caudam jaétare to {pread forth (not to 
boatt) your tail*, His explanation of the phrafe (in Sat. vr ) 
maris expers, does not accord with venit; and as to the exoffatus 
ager, We throw ut 2s a bone for other critics: —at the fame time, 
giving it as our Opinion, that, in Perfius’s hard way of metaphor, 
it may well fignity a cultivated field. See Lfaiah, v. 2. and 
Bifh »p Lowih’s nore. 

Bztore we finifh this article, humanity, and juftice to Mr, 
Madan, prompt us to inform our readers that the whole profic 
of this edition is to be prefented to a worthy clergyman in the 
country, w.th a large family and {mall living, Tinis will be an 


’ additional recommendation of the work before us: 





Mollifima corda 

Humano generi dare fe natura fatetur, 

Que lachrymas dedit; hec noftri pars optima Jenstite 
Picrare ergo jubet cajum lugentis amici. 

Juv.Sat. xv. 131. 





* In Juvenal, we think that /egmentatis cunis (Sat. vi.) fhould be 
tranflated inlaid, rather than embro:dered, cradles; flavo galerot, a 
yellow Jonnet, rather than peruke; pultes, haly-pucding, rather than 
‘water-gruel; [Perfius, Sat. vi. 40. Mr. M. tranflates pultis, pud- 
Ging;} and calculus, Sat.xi. 1.432. by calculus, rather than by 
c/s man; for the defcription of the game called calculi by the Ro- 
mans, in Ovid, Am. lib xiii. 357—306. clearly proves that it was 
not chefs. See Archeologia, vol. ix. 16, &c. 


a 





t Sat. viii, 203. Mr. M. tranflates galcrus, a lung cop. 
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Art. ll. The Prognoftics and Prorrhetics of Hippecrates ; tranflated 
from the original Greek ; with large Annotations, critical and 
explanatory: to which is prefixed a fhort Account of the Life of 
Hippocrates. By John Moffat, M.D. Tranflator of Aretzys, 
8vo. pp. 312. 5s. Boards. Elliot and Co. 1788. 


EW of the writings of the ancients have come down to 

us in a more confufed ftate than thole of Hippocrates. Be- 
fide the ill arrangement, in the various editions of them that 
have been publifhed, they abound with repetitions, contradic. 
tory aflertions, and irreconcilable differences of opinion. We 
can in no way account for thefe great imperfections, but by fup- 
pofing that the author left behind him, not only thofe ineftimable 
pieces to which he had given the finifhing ftroke, but alfo many 
loofe papers and memoranda, which feem to have been the mate. 
rials of which his more perfect and finifhed works were formed, 
His furvivors, who probably reverenced every fcrap which fell 
from his pen, finding thefe loofe and detached papers, zs well as 
the elaborate treatifes, were perhaps unwilling that any fhould 
be deftroyed; and confequently preferved every thing they found 
in his ftudy. 

That Hippocrates was a great obferver of nature, is evident 
from his writings; and his tyftem of phyfic is univerfally ac- 
knowleged to be erected on the ftable foundation of facts and 
experience. He was, doubilefs, in the habit of making many 
curious obfervations, and committing them inftantly to paper. 
His practice was extenfive; and his pupils, who were difperfed 
over al] Greece, and in many parts of Thrace, communicated 
to him fuch remarks as their praGtice afforded. From this mals 
of materials, it is probable that he fabricated the excellent work 
on Prognoftics, which bears every intr?nfic mark of being a 
finifhed piece, and alfo one of his lateft productions. The 
greateft part of the account of epidemica! difeafes, of the book on 
Crifes, of the Przenotions, and of the Prorrhetics, not to men- 
tion other books that are publifhed in every edition of his works, 
feem to contain the hints or original memoranda for this great 
production : and it is, perhaps, for this very reafon that com- 
mentators complain of the repetitions, inconfiftencies, and im- 
perfections in the books above mentioned, excepting the firft 
and third ofthe feven books on epidemics. 

Having thus hazarded our fuppofition concerning the 
manner in which Hippocrates compofed his treatife on pro- 
gnoftics, we fhall only add, that, after a general difcourfe on 
the nature of medical predictions, he delivers in it fome excellent 
obfervations on the good and bad fymptoms in acute difeafes ; 
then follow confiderations refpecting a crifis, and aphorifms oa 
Critical days; relapfes are next treated; and to them fucceeds 
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an enumeration of good and bad fymptoms in various kinds of 
fevers. The book concludes with fome general direfions for 
afcertsining fuch a thorough knowlege of the fymptoms, as will 


enable the phyfician to form a juft prognottication of the con(e- 


quence of the difeafe. 

Dr. Moffat favs, in his preface: 

‘ [thought I fhould perform an acceptable fervice, by recurring 
to the great fountain of medical prophecy, and tranflating into our 
own language the admired Prognofica, and the firit of thefe [thofe] 
books generally termed the Prorrhetica of Hippocrates, for this one 
alone can be juitly afcribed to the venerable father of Phyfic. Such 
a work, however, it was obvious, could not be executed in a manner 
{yitable to its importance, except upon a large fcale. Some parts 
would require elucidation, others to be afcertained with accuracy, 
and many it would be proper to collate with parallel paflages, both 
of Hippocrates’s own writings and thofe of other celebrated ancients. 
How tar {| have fucceeded in this arduous defign, it would be im- 
proper for me to determine. But I have the fa:isfaction to acknow- 
ledge, that it has not been fubmitted to the public without the ap- 

robation and patronage of fome of the mott diitinguifhed medical 
characters of the age.’ 

We have copied the foregoing paragraph, becaufe it is the bill 
of fare to the book ; and we lament exceedingly that, unlike 


fame of the moft diftinguifbed medical charadters of the age, we ate 
obliged not only to with-hold our approbation, but to fay that 
Dr. Moffat’s fiyle is obfcure and almoft unintelligible; that he 
has frequently perverted or miftaken the fenfe of the original ; 
and that his notes are chiefly taken from former annotators, 

In fupport of our firft charge, we fhall tranfcribe the firft pa- 
ragraph : 

‘In my opinion it is highly neceflary that a phyfician fhould be- 
ftow the utmott pains in attaining a foreknowledge of events, for 
when, with the fick, he perceives beforehand, and evinces a clear 
conception of the pait, prefent, and future, difcovering at the iame 
time the neglects which they have committed, a higher degree of 
credit will be paid to his knowledge of their fituation : fo that man- 
kind will, with greater confidence, commit themfelves to his care. 
The cure will be better performed from a foreknowledge of what is 
tohappen; but it is not poflible that all the fick fhould be reftored 
toa ftate of health, as the power of effecting this would indeed far 
furpafs any anticipation of confequences.’ 

To give a more ample {pecimen of defective language, would 
be neediefs ; we fhall therefore proceed to call in evidence for 
fupporting our fecond charge. 

The paffage which follows the defcription of the Facies Hip- 
pocratica, fo well known in the Schools of Payfic, is thus trauf- 
lated by Dr. Moffat : 

* Should the countenance, therefore, be fuch in the beginning of 
the difeafe, and you canvot from other fymptoms conjecture the 
Caufe, it is neceflary to afl whether or not the patient is of a wake- 

ful 
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ful difpofition, if he Jabours under a violent flux of the belly, of 
want of food. Should he confefs any of thele, the cafe is lefs to be 
dreaded ; an opportunity, however, is afforded, both in the day and 
night time, of judging whether fuch an appearance is owing to any 
of thefe caufes. Butif he fay that none of thefe a€tually exifts, and 
$s not reftored within a reafonable time, it may be concluded thar 
death is at no great diftance.’ 

The original paflage is, 

Hy pg xy €Y mex THS YOUTOU TO Meortamov rTotouToy Ny Xai (Ant 
Oioy TE H TOT GAAOITS oHuctoioL EuvTExncipedtat, EMavEepsdas XPN, bit 
NY QUTVNTEY wlowaG, NTH TVG HOLA MS ESUY CAT LEVe n b7Xupws, Ata - 
des Ts Exn alloy my MED TE TOUTEWYD (MOAOYH HTTOV yous? ey O€ vov eva" 
MIWETHL CE TH TOA, EY HUEEN TE HAs vutle, nv Cla TAUTAs TAS ™00a- 

: 


P 


Flas, TOMLOTWAOM TALCUlOY H° Hy ds uxdev. rou sw Onow swat, unde gy 
THO XLOVW TY WRILMMEVD MATATN, EMD EY XE XONy EYIYS cola te Savalle, 

The plain meaning ot which is, | 

If the countenance appears thus.in the firft period of the difeafe, and 
no probable conjeEture can be formed from the other fymptoms, it ought 
to be enquired whether the patient has not been kept awake, or had a 
violent purging, or been oppreffed with hunger; for if any of thefe 
are atknowleged, the danger may be efleemed lefs ; and indeed where 
fuch @ countenance, as that deferiied above, is produced by thefe caufes, 
a crifis happens within four and twenty hours: but 1f the patient fays 
this is net the cafe, and a re-inflatement does not take place within 
the time above mentioned, it is certain that he is near dying. 

The fenfe of the author is not conveyed in the fullowing paf- 
fage, page g. 

« Such [7. e. fweats] likewife as are diffufed over the whcle body, 
the patient at the fame time bearing the difeaie eafily, are attended 
with very beocfizial confequences ; but when no fuch eifeéts take 
piace, they are of litile or no fervice.’ 

The orginal is, Ayala: de [Idgel:5] wat oxorxs dia males te 
owls Yiwousvo, amwo'ecav tov avIewmou evmetessoov Gepoile 10 
1oTnAa C1 O AY un TOLCviOv Th Epyarwilat, 8 AuriTErees. i. e. Such 
univerfal fweats as evince that the patient bears the difeafe more 
eafily, are good; but if they da not produce fome fuch effect, they are 
not advantagesus. 

Speaking of dropfies, Hippocrates fays, apyovias de of mreizoly 
ATO THY HEVEWYEY, HAL THE OTPu0s* of CE ATO Tw imalog. Oct pre BY 
ANe TY MEsvaV, HT. A WHICN Dr. Moffat tranilaes, * The 
greateit part of thefe or:ginates in the lumber region, and others 
inthe liver. In thofe fir& mentioned, &c. &c.’ p. 14. leaving 
out the dropfies arilfing azo twy xevewvov, and then enumerating 
their fymptoms; which fymptoms the reader of the tranflstion 
can only refer to dropfies of the lumber region. 

We could eafily produce many morc, and fimilar inftanges 5 
but we fhall now proceed to place fome of Dr. Moffat’s annoie- 
tions by the lide of Foefius’s notes. 


Q Dr. 
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Dr. Miffat’s Notes. 


P. 13. note 4] * Celfus, in 
confirmation of this very doétrine, 
has the following no lefs remark. 
able than elegant expreflion, in 
jib. 2. cap. 7. ** Cumgue omnis 
tumor longus ad fuppurationem /pec- 
tef, magis £0 tendet is, qui in pre- 
cordiis, quam is gui infra eft.” 

P. 32. nove y.] * dn the Coac. 
Pren. this fentiment is more 
fhortly expreffed in thefe words. 
Ta oe CUVTUAK Se Ke Te As 

P. 46. note 2.] ‘ This is fre- 
quently taken notice of by Hip- 
pocrates, in his book De ‘fudica- 
tiontbus, as a principal point. In 
the Coac. Pran. it is very clearly 
exprefied in thefe words, ray mup:- 
Tay Ob fail EY LAELNTE MOITIATThy ANTE 
ETA CH AzCIwY AVTH Lay aPserlecs umeoro= 
matcur, *. Celfus gives the fame 
fentiment very properly as fol- 
lows, ‘* Febris autem que f/ubite 
fine ratione, fine bonis fignis finita 
oft, fere revertitur. Lio.2. cap.7.’ 
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Foefius’s Notes. 


P. 59. not. 21.] §* Hune locum 
difertis verbis mibi fic expreffiffe 
Celfus videtur, cap. 7. lib 2. 
‘6 C . ? ‘ 

umque omnis tumor ionous ad 
Jupjurationem Jpecdet, magis eo ten- 
dit is, qui in precordiis, quam is 
gui infra eft.” 


P, 60. not. 41.] ** Jn Coae. 
Pren. hec eadem repetuntur et ex~ 
peditiorem habent explicationem bis 
ver bis, Ta ce ouvtopus. Ke Te Ae 

P. 61. not. 66.) ** Lfud multis 
locis repetitur apud Hippocratem, 
tanquam cafut in tota difciplina ju- 
diciorum celeLerrimum. Et in Ccac. 
Pranot. tw» wupeTwy Ob AH) EP Twegnos 
AbTHATC!s was TA CHpasbay AUTH DEY 
adievlicy vreTpyrialcyct Lfium vero 
locum proprie mihi fic expreffiffe 
Celjus videtur, ** Febris autem ua 
Jubitoa fine ratione, fi ne bonis fignis 
~~ ft, Sere revertitur. Cap. 7. 





It is with real pain that we fometimes find ourfelves under 
the neceflity of expofing tke errors of profeffional men; bu: in 
fcient:fic matters, we ate compsiled to undeceive the Public, and 
fhew in what particulars, authors have failed in the accomp].fh- 
ment of their undertakings. 

Dr. Moffat once engaged our attention before [See Rev. vol. 
Ixxv. p. 101.]3 and had we been then more fevcse in our ani- 
madverfions on his tranflation of Aretzus from the Greek, for 
which there was ample room, he would not have ventured, per- 
haps, a fecond time, to have expofed himfclf in the fame capa- 
city, wiz. as a tranflator of the moft difficult works of fcience 
in the Greek language. Scientific books, indeed, are of all 
others the moft difficult to tranflate; for they require not only 
an intimate acquaintance with the language, but a thorough 
knowlege of the fubdje@ ; in neither of which refpects, the prefent 
tranflator appears to merit our higheft commendations, We 
could have produced, from the work before us, many other 
queftionable paflaves in confirmation of our ftriGures; but it is 
an unpleafant tafk; and we heartily wifh that Dr. M. may 
never afford us another occehion of pointing out the defects of 


his tranflations. |: oe 





_ —_ 


* Mifprinied for UMsTeomIAl.Lote See the Errata, A 
RT. 
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Art. Il. The Rudiments of Ancient Archite@ure; containing an 
hiftorical Account of the fve Orders, with their Proportions, and 
Examples of each, from the Antiques. Alfo Virruvius on the 
Temples and Intercolumniations of the Ancients. Calculated for 
thofe who wifh to attain a fummary Knowlege of the Science of 
Archite@ture. With a Didtionary of Terms.  [lluftrated with 
Plates. 8vo. pp. 84. 5s. Boards. ‘Taylor, Holborn, 1789. 


Brief, elementary treatife on this fubject, was, certainly, 
A wanted, for the information of general readers ; but, more 
particularly, for travellers and gentlemen who with to know fome- 
thing of the architecture of the ancients, without undergoing 
the Jabour of ftudying, fcientifically, the works of Vitruvius, 
and other voluminous and erudite authors. 

The writer of this ufeful compendium juftly obferves, in his 
preface, that architeéture, as a liberal {cience, and confidered 
as conneéted with the ftudy of antiquities, is a fubject on which 
every perfon of tafte and reading has, fometimes, occafion for 
information; yet that precifion in rules, which is neceflary to a 
profeffional man, is not the kind of knowlege wanted: but 
fomething more general, which will not fatigue the mind to 
underftand, er burden the memory to recolleét. 

With this view to elementary information, the author has 
aimed only to give a tolerably precife idea of the five orders, and 
their feveral parts; the general effect of which is exhibited in 
the engravings; and thefe are felected from antiques which 
have ever been refpected for their proportion and elegance. 
Thefe, with the deviations of modern times, and the hiftorical 
account of each order, he trufts, will render the * knowlege of 
the fubject both eafy and entertain ng; yet fufficiently accurate 
to enable a gentleman to fketch any drawing ot architecture that 
fancy or neceflity may prompt him to have executed, without 
erring much from the general rules of defigzn.’ 

With refpect to the rules of the ancients, in building their 
palaces, temples, or other public edifices, with che diftribution 
of their columns, and their diminutions, the author has tranf- 
lated what Vitruvius bas recorded, in thefe refpes: and which he 
hopes, * will be found ufeful to travellers who vific the remains of 
ancient architectural (plendour and magnificence ; ws in a pocket 
volume they will have examples of the five crders, with the laws 
obferved by the ancients in the great outline of their public 
ftruGtures, by what name and character each building is diflin- 
guifhed, with rules for adjutting the columns; from which an 
edifice, though in ruins, may, with conliderable certainty, be 
seftored to its origina! form,’ 

For the farther adiftance of travellers, &c. the author has 


added a Diédtionary, or explanation of terms ufed by artifls, to 


exprefs the feveral parts of buildings. This part of the per- 
| formance, 
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formance, which confilts of 22 pages, will, doubtlefs, be ufeful 
to all who, not being profe/fional men themfelves,' are, occafion- 
ally, readers of the works of thofe writers who come under ¢hat 
defeription; and whofe productions will, by fuch helps, be un- 
derftood with more facility, and perufed with more pleafure. 

Although the author has entitled bis work Ancient Architefure, 
he has confined, and we think, very propery, his attention to 
that of the Greeks and Romans; omitting thofe very early 
efforts in the f{cience, of which magnificent traces remain in 
Upper Egypt, and in many parts of India: the zra of whofe 
foundations is fo remote, that no certain idea can be formed of 
their age. 

Gothic architecture is likewife omitted in this compilement ; 
not, fays the author, * becaufe I think flightly, or difapprove, 
that light though firm, and grave though pleafant, kind of ar- 
chiteGture, of which this country boafts the belt and moft com- 
plete fpecimens.’ He farther remarks, that, in his opinion, 
‘ the effect of awe and reverence which this kind of building 
always produces in the mind, is one of the ftrongeft proofs thac 
can be given, of its propriety, and fitnefs, for large facred build- 
ings *: but thefe, he adds, ‘I have avoided, confining my- 
felf to the Greek and Roman ftyles, which may be truly called 
claffical, and which are in moft general requeft and ufe.’ 

On the whole, fays this ingenious compiler, * my endeavour 
is intended more for the gentleman than the artift. How far I 
have fucceeded, in the feveral particulars, I leave others to de- 
termine,—afluring them, that I have fpared no pains to be both 
accurate and ufeful.’—To this aflurance, we yield the author 
entire credit, founded on the beft judgment that we have been 
able to form, after an attentive perufal of his publication. 

In regard to the plates, we think them well adapted to the 
general defign of the book. ‘The portrait which decorates the 
title-page, is avery good, and a pleafing likenefs of the cee 
lebrated Athenian Stuart: fuch as we well remember him, 
when about 40, or from 40 to 50 years of age. It is copied 
from a drawing of his own, which will be found in one of the 
plates engraved, in his life-time, for the fecond volume of his 
Antiquities of Athens ; which, as we learn from the advertile- 


ments, is now ready to be delivered to the fubfcribers. G 





* Is it not, however, poffible, after all that may be faid, with 
refpect to our veneration for Gothic architeéture, that much of this 
awe may be imputed to the early impreflion made on our minds, 
perhaps even in what may be called infancy, by the facred ufes to 
which thofe vait and folemn edifices were appropriated ?—We only 
ftart this bint of the moment, as 2 point of inquiry, in order to afcer- 
tain, if we can, the refpective thares which RELIGION OF ARCHI~ 
TECTURE may claim, in the production of that reverence which 
itrikes us, on entering our ancieat cathedrals, 
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Art. IV. A Survey of the Lakes of Cumberland, Weftmorland, and 


Lancafbire: together with an Account, hiftorical, topographical, 
and defcriptive, of the adjacent Country. To which is added, a 
Sketch of the Border Laws and Cuftoms. By James Clarke, Land. 
Surveyor. Folio. 2!. 5s. Boards. pp. 235. Penrith, printed, 
London, fold by Robfon, &c. 1787 *. 


ROM all that can be colleéted concerning the oririnal ftate of 
nations, it appears that the human race, however difperfed, 
have borne a véry confiderable refemblance to each other. Al. 
lowance is to be made in thefe reflections, for the difference of 
climate, foi!, &c. together with adventitious circomftances which 
occafioned fome to arrive at a degree of cultivation and unprove- 
ment fooner than others: yet ail feem to have fallen into a great 
fimilarity of manners and cuftoms, varied, indeed, in particular 
inftances, but {ti!] (pringing from the fame caufe. They pofleffid 
in common, a ferocious fpirit, a love of plunder and rapine, fub- 
tlety and artifice, together with a wild, and, too often, a brutal, 
courage and pronenets to oppreffion; all had their mufic, their 
bards, their fuperftitious feftivals, diverfions, ard rites; and atthe 
fame time, their fierccnefs, cunning, and rapacity, were ftrangely 
leaded with generoltty and good faith, and fome regard to hofpi- 
tality; like that of the 4ras, of whom it is often obferved, that 
he might, perhaps, ** feaft vou in the houfe to-day, and rob you 
in the defart to-morrow.” The anceftors of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans were men of alike flamp; and although that admired peo- 
ple, by the aid of the Phenicians and others, were more fpeedy in 
their advances to civilization than fome of their neighbours; yet 
zealous as they were in the caufe of /ilerty, they ever retained fo 
much of the favage {pirit, es to fuppofe (like many others who 
have regarded themfelves as patricts) that while they attained or 
defended its ¢njoyment for their own party, they were fully em- 
powered to opprefs and domincer over different people. Right 
reafon, if it is attended to, will pive us very different ideas ; and 
it is the excellence of Chriffianity, when truly attended to and 
underftcod, that it is moft friendly to every natura] and reafon- 
abie claim of mankind; the certain tendency of its fpirit and 
rules is, to humanize’ the iavage, and to reftrain and reform the 
tyrant. This, we ought to add, is its tendency, without any 
Coercive external force ; for when human policy has interfered, 
it is too evident, that it has carkened its light, and weakenedy 
if not deftroyed its energy.—To this all hiftory bears witnefs. 
We were led into thele refleQions, by fome of the remarks 
which are made by the au:hor of the work now before us; which 


; = A. 





* Though the date of this boo!s is 1787, it was not, we beheve, 
advertifed in London before the year 1784; when we firft gained in- 
formation of the work. 
will, 
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will, probably, afford entertainment and inftruétion to thofe who 

can attain the purchafe. Mr, Clarke writes like a man of capa- 

city, obfervation, and learning; and though his performance 

cannot, in point of ftyle, rank with thofe of confiderable ele- 
ance and tafte, yet it is plain and expreffive. 

In the courte of our perufal of this volume, an idea was fome- 
times excited, that it was the work of a man who had acquired 
fcientific knowlege, rather by dint of application, and the aids 
of native genius, than by the affiftance of regular education; 
but in this refpect, we may be deceived.— However it may be, 
we meet with feveral certain proofs of an acquaintance with the 
learning and hiftory of ancient and modern times. ‘This is par- 
ticularly difcoverable in the introduGion ; whence, did our limits 
allow us regularly to follow Mr, Clarke, we might make many 
pleafing and ufeful extras: but, circumftanced as we are, we 
can attend only to generals, 

Mr. Clarke delivers it as his opinion, that very little alteration 
had taken piace in that part of the country of which he treats, 
from very remote ages to times immediately preceding the reiga 
of queen Elizabeth ; € and though, perhaps, (he fays) no people 
altered very far during that period, yet | think this altered the 
Jeaft of anv, either in manners or condition.’ This account ts 
undoubtedly true in refpe&t to the traét lying on the borders of 
England and Scotland, which obtained the name of the drbate- 
able lands; it is alfo, in a great meafure, true, as to the ftate of 
other parts of the country. The debateable land is and wil! long 
be fumous, as having been, for ages, the receptacle of villains and 
freebooters; althouyh even there the inhabitants were advanced 
in fome refpects above the condition which is merely favage. 
Plunder and robbery were indved too generally the fpirit of an- 
cient days; for, as this writer remarks, uniformity of circum- 
ftances produces uniformity of manners. 

‘ Robbery ts not confidered as fhameful among the Arabs; nor was 
it, as we learn from the old poets, among the Greeks in more re- 
mote times; nor, as hiftory uniformly telis us, among the Porderers. 
In addition to hitlory, tradition, among other things, tells, ** that a 
woman had two fons; as long as her provifions latted, ftie fet them 
regularly on the cable; but as foon as they were finithed, fle brought 
them forth two fwords, which fhe placed on the table, and faid, Sons, 
1 have no meat for you, go feck your dinner.”” So familiar a thing 
Was rapine !” 

The mention of the Greeks, in the above paffuge, naturally 
leads us tu obferve wnat M:, Clarke farther fays concerning a 
fimilarity of ancient cuffoms: the moit antiguated houies in the 
heighbourhood of the lakes caufe him always to thnk of the 
houfes of other nations, and efpecially the Greeks, in remote 
Umes; into this aeicription he more particularly enrers, and re- 
Marks a tclembdiance berween the houlehold tara:cure which thill 
. remains 
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remains in thofe parts, and that of which we read in the claffica} 
authors. The Sunday fairs and fports, which, it is here faid, 
are ftill kept up in England, and particularly in Cumberland, 
remind us alfo of the games ufual at the folemn times and re. 
ligious feftivals of the ancients.—Again, {peaking of cuftoms 
and fancies almoft obfolete, it is afked,—* if we make a reference 
to times and prejudices, why may not the meeting of the flames 
of two nuts thrown into the fire, each of which is fuppofed to 
reprefent a perfon, as fairly betoken the union of thofe perfons, 
as the parting of the flame that arofe from the funeral pile of 
Eteacles and Polynices betokened the hatred of thofe brothers ?’*— 
It is farther added, 

‘ The refort of loungers and idle perfons (as may be found in 
Hefiod) was the fhop of a fmith, efpecially in country places and in 
the winter feafon. In Rome it was a barber’s fhop: but in mot 
parts of England, a fmithy has always been, in places remote from 
great towns, their place of rendezvous, and the centre of their news, 
fcandal, and criticifm. Such power has fimilarity of circumftances 
on the ways of men, in places fufhiciently diftant from one another!’ 

Under the head of diale&ts, we meet with feveral pertinent and 
fenfible obfervations; we only felect the following thort paflage 
as exemplifying what Mr. Clarke fays concerning the tranfpofi- 
tion of terms, which occafionally prevails in moft, or, we may 
fuppofe, in all, languages. 

‘ Thus as in Englifh the prominence in the face is called Nof, 
and has a fimilar name in feveral languages, a promontory of lands 
has often the fame name, efpecially in the northern parts, or, asin 
Scotland and the ifles, is Ne/s, in Norway it feems to be_Naze, and 
beyond Kamfchatka, in the narrow extreme of the Great Pacific 
Ocean, is No/s: neither fhall one wonder if all thefe names fhould 
be found to have one original, after confidering in how prodigious 
an extent of nations, utterly disjoined, late navigators have found 
dialects of the Malay tongue.’ 

Application of names in this manner, derived from the human 
body or other things, feems natural to the mind of man: § fo na- 
tural indeed, fays Mr, Clarke, that I hope it is not true, which I 
have heard related, that the people in a certain diftri@ in Cumber- 
Jand, having a tolerable quantity of hills in their neighbourhood, 
were obliged, from their want of invention merely, to call one of 
them Nazele/s.’ 

Mr. Ciarke oppofts thofe who have reprefented the foil of thefe 
counties as unfavourable to the growth of timber; excepting the 
mofles and fome other places, he fays, it is weil known that the 
glebe in general, if left to itfelf, would foon be covered with trees, 
and that the country would become one large foreft.—On the 
topic of foil and weather, he takes notice of the prognoftics in 
vogue among the Romans, as related by Virgil and Pliny: 

* It isa thing (he adds) not unworthy our curiofity to obferve what 


a fimilarity there as between the pregnoltics of countries fo remote 
from 
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f:om each other: a fimilarity which however proves that they have 
been founded on a ftrict obfervation of the nature of things, and that 
they carry with them not a little of that authority which is due to 
truth.—Thus the {well of waters in the firths, the found from the 
mountains, the deeper murmur of woods, the motions of fea-mews, 
&c. the lofty fights of the mofs-drum, mire-drumble or bittern, the 
fhooting of ftars, the mock battles of crows, and indeed almoft all 
Virgil’s prognoftics, with many more not mentioned by him, are ftill 
taken notice of, and furnifh to the attentive obferver no inconfider- 
able knowlege, of what is to come: i. es in refpe& to the weather.’ 

We fhall finifh our account of this writer’s introjuétion, 
(which confifts of more than forty pages) by one farther extract : 
It contains an obfervation, relative to the views and landfcapes 
afforded by the lakes, which, he perfuades himfelf, the greateft 
atift will excufe : | 

‘Itis, that thofe pi@ures impart the moft grateful fenfations to 
the mind, which are expreffive, not only of general beauties, or fuch 
as may be found common to moft places, but of the particular na- 
ture and local genius of the country from the objects of which they 
aredrawn. Thus a funny day, a ftream of water, a ruin, or other 
kind of building, may be met with almoft every where, and may be 
forced in fuch a manner as to form a pleafant view: but the folemnity 
of thofe vapours which hang on mountains in drizly and gleamy wea- 
ther, the fhades which they occafion, their filent mixing and rolling 
together, their magnifying effects, with the tops of the mountains 
peeping above, as it were in another world, lead away the mind from 
{cenes of cultivation, and prefent ideas of a new, but not lefs pleafing 
bind. It is unnatural, at leait ic feels fo to me, and fubverfive of the 
general tenor of the piece, to be ftudious of introducing copies of the 
works of man, and numerous living figurés, amidft fuch folitudes.’ 

We muft juft notice the author’s remark, * that agriculture, 
in the beginning of the prefent age, wore a fort of face which it 
had preferved in the North of England without any material al- 
teration for fome centuries.’ In ail other refpects, the alterations 
and improvements in thefe counties, appear to have been very 
confiderable in the {pace of fifty or fixty years. Hardly a pea- 
fant, we are informed, is now to be found who cannot at leaft 
tead and write: but though in many inftances altered for thé 
better, ‘the /pirit of this people, changed indeed from its ori- 
ginal channel, is not loft, for now it breaks out in obftinate 
Jaw-fuits, as the learned counfellors who attend this circuit can 
2vouch,’ 

The furvey of the likes is divided into five books: the firft 
condu@s us from a fpot in Weltmoreland, called: Hart's. horn 
Tree, to Penrith in Cumberland, whence we travel on to Ui/f- 
water.—-We fet out again frem Penrith, im the fecond book, 
and, by a different road, proceed’ to Kefwick, Derwentwater, and 
Buttermere. Hence we are carried, in the third book, to Ba/- 
Jenthwaite or Broad wager: and book the fourth !sads us from 
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Kefwick to Amblefide, in which progrefs there are two or three 
Jakes of a lefs confiderable kind. The laft book defcribes the 
Jake of Winandermere, and the traveller returns by Amblefide to 
Penrith. 

The environs of thefe lakes, together with the different ob- 
jects in the countries and roads to them, furnifh an obferyi 
traveller, particularly one acquainted as Mr. Clarke is with thefe 
parts of our ifland, with a great variety of remarks, amufing, 
inftru@tive, and ufeful: among the reft, he does not negled 
to point out fuch fpots as are peculiarly picturefque, and 
adapted to affift and improve the landfcape painter: in doing this, 
Mr. Gray fometimes, in a kind of good-natured way, though 
not without a degree of fharpnefs, partakes his cenfure: as for 
inftance, when he mentions Mire-Houfe, near Baffenthwaite, as 
a moft beautiful fpot, yet unnoticed by Mr. Weft, Mr. Pennant, 
Mr. Hutchinfon, and Mr. Gray, and fpeaking of the Skiddow 
(a mountain of that name) Mr. Clarke proceeds : 

* Nothing now remains, but to account for the filence of Mr. Gray 
concerning this beautiful fpot, which is eafily done. When Mr. 
Gray was at Kefwick, he was defirous of feeing the back of Skiddow, 
and accordingly took chaife to Ouzebridge, thinking to have a view 
of the precipices by the way. ‘Timidity, however, prevatted over 
curiofity fo far, that he no fooner came within fight of thofe awful 
rocks, than he put up the blinds of his carriage. In this dark fitua- 
tion, trembling every moment left the mountains fhould fall and cover 
him, he travelled to Ouzebridge: he thus avoided feeing, not only the 
horrors, but the beauties of the place; and therefore (more honeftly 
than moft of our authors) gives no defcription of what he never faw. 
It is indeed a queftion whether, if Mr. Gray had written the hiftory 
of his ¢errors, it would not have been as entertaining, at leaft as cu- 
rious, as his journal. I cannot, however, help thinking, that the world 
loft more by this unaccountable weaknefs, than even Mr. Gray 
himfelf.’ 

On other occafions, the laugh is excited at this gentleman’s 
expence. Weft, Young, &c. come in alfo for their fhare of re- 
buke; not, we conjecture, wholly without reafon; there may be 
a finical exaétne{s which weakens or otherwife injures the per- 
formance of the painter; and beauty, as this writer expreffes it, 
is of too general a nature to be always confined within rules. 
He does, however, allow more merit. to Mr. Gray in fome ree 
{peéts, than to others who have defcribed thefe romantic regions: 
for, after introducing a long paflage from Mr. Young concerning 
Winanfermere, he adds, 

‘ This extraét may likewife fhew us what ftyle has been adopted 
by our modern authors, and called by them, bold, pifurefque, and 
figurative: I fhall only remark in it, that the loads of epithets here 
introduced are generally ufelefs, and often tautological ; that the ealy, 
unaffected ftyle of Mr. Gray is at once both more pleafing, and more 
intelligible, and that whoever would with his readers to comprehend 
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his fubje&t, ought by no means to perplex them with obfcurity of 
diction.’ 

We might colle& paflages in abundance from this volume, 
which would be amufing to our readers, but we muft content 
ourfelves with very few additions. In the conclufion of his vifit 
to Kefwick, the author fays: 

« I cannot but take notice of an eminent phyfician in that neigh- 
bourhood, which fhews, perhaps, fome particulars relative to this 
country in a ftronger light than mere narrative can. The gentleman 
here alluded to, who was a foreigner and of great eminence in his 
profeffion, was one day afked by another doctor of equal merit, how 
he liked his fituation? ‘* My fituation, replied the foreigner, is 2 
very eligible one as a gentleman; I can enjoy every f{pecies of country 
amufement in the greateft perfection: I can hunt, fhoot, and fith 
among a profufion of game of every kind: the neighbouring gentle- 
men too feem to vie with each other in acts of politenefs: but as a 
phyfician, I cannot fay that it is quite fo alluring to me, for the na- 
tives have got the art of preferving their health, and prolonging their 
lives, without bolufes or eletuaries, by a plafter taken inwardly, 
called Thick Pottage; this preferves them from the various difeafes 
which fhake the human fabric, and makes them flide into the grave 
without pain, by the gradual decays of nature.” 

The following account of a parifh fituated on the banks of 


Uli/water has a ufeful, moral tendency. 

‘ Patterdale (or Patrick’s dale), though now the pooreft place that 
I am acquainted with, was once the feat of peace and plenty. Almoft 
every man had a {mall freehold, whofe annual produce (though per- 
haps not equal to the daily expenditure of the rich and gay) not 
only maintained him and his family in a comfortable manner, but 
even enabled many among them to amafs {mall fums of money. The 
fcene is now changed ; vice and poverty fit pictured in almoft every 
countenance, and the ruftic fire-fide is no longer the abode of peace 
and contentment. ‘This lamentable change took place about thirty 
years ago: at that time fome lead-mines were wrought in this Dale, 
and of courfe a number of miners were brought from different parts 
for that purpofe. ‘Thefe fellows, who are in general the moft aban- 
doned, wicked, and profligate part of mankind, no fooner fettled here, 
than they immediately began to propagate their vices among the inno- 
cent unfufpecting inhabitants. ‘I'he farmer liftened greedily to ftories 
of places he had never feen, and by that means was brought to drink, 
and at length to game with thefe mifcreants: his daughters, allured 
by promifes, were feduced: even thofe who withftood promifes, and 
were actually married, were, on the ftopping of the mines, deferted by 
their faithlefs hufbands, and left to all the horrors of poverty and 
thame. Thus we may fee, as it were in epitome, the baleful effects of 
vice on fociety at large.’ 

To this melancholy relation of thofe evils which wickednefs 
and villainy have produced, it is not unfuitable to add, for the 
fake of readers in general, a fhort account of the fuccefs of vir- 
tuous and contented induftry. When the author takes notice of 
Anblefide, a {cattered town, TY among woods of all kinds on 
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the banks of Winandermere; its trade, he fays, is not very con- 
fiderable, but its inhabitants are very induftrious: among other 
trades, | 

* There is a tan-yard of pretty good account, managed lately by 

Mr. William Holm (now by his fon), who with honefty and induftry 
accumulated a handfome fortune, and his family at prefent is the 
moft flourifhing in Amblefide. What adds greatly to Mr. Holm’s 
merit is, that whathe died worth was all gained by himfelf with a fair 
and honeft character.—I have heard him fay, that after h€ married, 
for want of work in his own way, he, for bread, carded wool, and his 
wife fpun it, till he could raife the price of four calf-fkins ; with this 
ftock, being in all about eight fhillings, he begun his bufinefs, and 
died laft year (1786) worth upwards of eight thoufand pounds, leaving 
a widow and two fons. Let me add, that Mr. Holm never gave the 
Jeait room to a fufpicion of avarice; he conftantly increafed his fa. 
mily expence in the fame proportion that his fortune increafed ; and, 
before his death, kept a fingle-horfe chaife for the ufe of his family; 
yet he was an equal enemy to profufion, and perhaps never was known 
in his life to do either an act of meannefs or prodigality.’ 

We may here notice what is faid concerning many of the 
chapelries in thefe parts, which, before the death of queen Anne, 
were not worth above three pounds yearly; the inhabitants were 
Jeft to procure, for themfelves, perfons properly qualified, raifing 
for them voluntary contributions, and furnifhing them with 
@lothes and Whittle gate.—IVhittle gate, we are told, fignifies two 
or three weeks victuals at each houfe, according to the ability of 
the inhabitants, fo as that he fhould go his courfe as regularly 
as the fun, and complete it annually. Few houfes having more 
than one or two knives, he was often obliged to buy his own 
knife, or whittle; whence the above word is derived. 

On the whole, we think that Mr. Clarke has certainly pre- 
fented an acceptable performance to the public: if there are 
fome inaccuracies of ftyle, or fome objectionable paflages; if, 
for inftance, in one place, he appears to {peak with an unwar- 
rantable freedom concerning fome part of the ancient Jewifh 
hiftory, or introduces occafionally unneceflary remarks, &c. the 
reader will more eafily pardon him on account of the good fenfe 
and information which his ‘work in general. difcovers. At the end 
of the fifth book, having mentioned what was particularly his in- 
tention, wiz. aa exact colleflion of what is antique, curious, 
picturefque, 8c. in thefe parts; he adds, 

‘ I was in hope my abilities were equal to the tafz, but I found 
the labour fo exceilively great, that it was almoft too much for one 
man to perform. fHoneit plain narrative is all I can boait. I have 
neither attempted to pleafe my readers by laboured defcriptions of 
beauties which do not exift; nor have I endeavoured to veil my owe 
ignorance behind a cloud of general epithets, which may apply ¢o the 
defcription of one place as well as another. If iome things are intrd- 


duced which may iccm tudicrous, | hope my readers will pardon = 
witen 
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when they reflect that it was not my defign to infrud@ only, but to 


gntertain. 
The plates are large and beautiful, and feem, to have been ex- 


ecuted with great attention: they are eleven in number, con- 
fitting of the roads to the lakes, with the adjacent country ; and 
then the lakes themfelves with their environs. We have only 
- to add that the Border. Hiftory, or a farther view of the ftate and 
_cuftoms of the Marches, or debateable land, empioys feveral pages 


at the end of this volume. Hi. 





Art. V. Letters of the late Thomas Rundle, LL.L.D. Lord Bithop 
of Derry, in Ireland, to Mrs. Barbara Sandys, of Milerden, 
Gloucetfterfhire, with introdu@tory Memoirs. By James Dallaway, 
M. A. of Trinity College, Oxford. 1zmo. 2 Vols. Vol. I. 
pp. 174. Vol. Ll. pp. 255. 6s. Boards. Cadell 1789. 

[SHOP Rundle was a charaéter not likely to be foon for- 

gotten; though he was not diftinguifhed as an author (a 
diftinction at which he never aimed), his connections with lite- 
rary men, as well as with thofe who were high in the polit:eal 
line, together with his warm and rational attachment to the caule 
of liberty and free enquiry, have contributed to preferve his me- 
mory, with due refpect. He pafled a life of eafe, affluence, and 
enjoyment, under the aufpices of Dr. Talbot, bifhop of Dur- 
ham; and, afterward, under thofe of the fon of that prelate, who 
was Jord chancellor of England; and with this family, in all its 
branches, he continued on terms of uninterrupted triendfhip. 

They had difcerament and generofity fufficient to efteem and 

value his learning, truth, and virtue; he equally regarded them, 

and ever {peaks of them with friendfhip and gratitude. 

The editor of the prefent work difcovers fome folicitude 
(which, we apprehend, Dr. Rundle himfelf would have deemed 
unneceflary) to free him from the fufpicion of not concurring 
entirely, in his religious fentiments, with thofe eftablifhed by 
Englith law. It is, however, fufficiently evident, from differ- 
ent circumftances, and indeed from the letters now before us, 
that Dr. Rundle had a mind too liberal, candid, and well- 
informed, to be dictated to in matters of faiths; or to acknow- 
lege that for truth which he did not find to be fupported by 
{cripture and reafon, It might be owing to this caufe, among 
Others, that though he obtained fome confiderable preferment in 
the church, he had not, as he himfelf exprefles it, the cure of 
fouls, that is, we fuppofe, was never the immediate minifter of 
any particular parifh. A fufpicion of what (unreafonably in- 
eed!) is termed heterodoxy or here/y, was etfeCtually employed by 
Bithop Gibfon, to prevent his advancement toan Englifh fee; and 
all the influence of Lord Chancellor Talbot proved infufficient 
to remove the objection, This oppofition gave rife to two able 
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and ufeful performances in defence of Chriftian liberty, by a 
gentleman of the Temple, who proved to be Dr. A. A. Sykes: 
from thefe pieces, well received at the time (about the years 
1734 and 1735) but now extremely fcarce, fome valuable ex. 
tracts are made in the prefent work. Yet in our view, which 
may poffibly be miftaken, there is a little inconfiftency in ap. 
proving thefe reafonings, and at the fame time confidering or. 
thodoxy, in the popular and general fenfe of the word, as an 
important and effential qualification, which this writer feems to 
{uppofe, and intimates that Dr. Rundle did not want it; which 
he certainly did not, if by orthodoxy is merely interided a belief of 
Chriftianity or of the fcriptures. The Doéctor, however, gained 
that preferment in Ireland which he loft in England; and {pent 
the remainder of his days in eafe and affluence, in ftudy and 
beneficence. 

Swift commemorated this advancement by fome fmart po- 
etical lines, which will long preferve the event from oblivion, 
The Dean appears to think that a man may be a good Chriftian, 
and poflefs real and fterling worth, though he might not reach 
the ftandard of legal or eftablifhed orthodoxy; and, accordingly, 
he lafhes, with a juft feverity, fome of thofe who filled the Irith 
bench at that time. 

The Bithop died in the year 1743, having hardly attained 
the fixtieth year of his age. A letter which he wrote a fhort 
time before, manifefts the firmnefs and fatisfaétion with which- 
he awaited his diffolution. 

Having faid thus much concerning Bifhop Rundle, it is re- 
guifite that we fhould add a few lines relative to Mrs, Sandys, to 
whom the letters are addrefled. She was the daughter of Sir 
William Kyrle, governor of Carolina; the family fettled in 
Herefordfhire during the reign of Henry the feventh: they 
claimed, we are told, * John Kyrle Efq; the far-famed Man of 
Rofs.”, The Lady was entrufted, during her minority, to the 
guardianfhip of Dr. Simon Patrick, bifhop of Ely; and was 
afterward married to William Sandys Efq; of Miferden, Glo- 
cefterfhire, who dying in 1712, left her an ample jointure, and 
the manerial refidence for life. In this fcene, the is faid to have 
diffufed bleffings among her immediate connections, and to have 
maintained an intercourfe with many of the moft eminent cha- 
racters in fociety. Her letters, it is added, abound with un- 
equivocal proofs of an elegant and cultivated mind. She died 
in 1746. * It was fuppofed that her valuable life was fhortened 
by her paying too fincere a compliment to the opinion of the in- 
genious bifhop Berkely, to which, on the perufal of his Sirs, 
fhe became fo enthufiaftic 4 convert, as to perfift in a courfe of 


tar-water, in direct oppofition to the advice of her ae 
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Dr. Rundle’s acquaintance with this lady feems to have ori- 
inated from the Talbot family. ‘The editor objerves concern- 
ing the letters, that they are not offered to the public, as models 
of epiftolary excellence, as abounding in novel fentiments, or 
as being unufually happy in the expreffion of them, but—as re~ 
flecting the beft founded praife on the writer, who, having the 
fuperiority of intellectual acquirements, poflefled unqueftionably 
the moft amiable qualities of the human heart. 

Thefe letters, which conftitute the fecond volume *, bear the 
marks of originality : the inaccuracies are not many or confider- 
able, unlefs we might refer to page 103, where, to fay the leaft, 
the fenfe is obfcure and confufed, owing perhaps to fome 
negligence in tranfcribing; of which there appear to be other 
inftances, particularly in refpect of the pointing, as page 105, 
l,10. Thefe are exceptions of a fmaller kind; the volume is 
certainly fenfible and entertaining, inftructive and ufeful. A 
variety of fubjeéts are brought under review, in a natural and eafy 
way, interfperfed with the obfervations of a man of tafte, learn- 
ing, and virtue.—In the year 1730, Thomfon’s Seafons made 
their appearance: Bifhop Rundle takes a particular notice of them 
in fome of his letters: in one, he writes as follows : 

‘ I have prefumed to fend you a prefent of Mr. Thomfon’s Sea- 
fons; a volume on which reafon beftows as many beauties as imagi- 
nation. It is a fubjeét, that our firft parents would have fung in Para- 
dife, had they never been feduced by the ferene flattery of falfe know- 
ledge to forfake humility and innocence.—When poetry was de- 
graded from being the prieftefs of nature, fhe foon was reduced to 
lend her office to meaner purpofes, and became the fervant of every 
paflion in the temper; vanity and love foon retained her in their 
fervice, and flattery and lafcivioufnefs were foon made too agreeable 
by her affiftance. How worthy therefore is the defign of chiding her 
meannefs, to recall her to her firft high office of adorning piety, and 
railing an ambition after virtue. This is the intention of Mr. 
Thomfon’s work. I am willing to be blind to every imperfection, 
where fo worthy a wifh guided the pen. But what are the imper- 
fections? a rough or hard word, now and then indulged, to lift his 
verfe above profe, and make the paltry gingle of rhime unneceflary ; 
the repetition of the fame phrafe, every where highly proper per- 
haps, but the warmth of writing concealed from him the remem- 
brance, that the reader is, though the writer is not, cool enough to 
demand variety; a hint not worked up to the height, which our 
inexperienced imagination thinks it might be carried: but if we 
had ourfelves tried, we fhould wonder at the dignity to which words 
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* It is fomewhat extraordinary to fee, in a work, confifting of 
two volumes, the firft (as in the prefent cafe) wholly devoted to the 
Preface ; but it is a biographical Preface; and forms no improper 
divifion of the work. It is a fmall velume, but we think it a very 


entertaining one. 
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have raifed it. Thefe and fuch mighty imperfections offend thofe, 
who are untouched enough to be fo minutely judicious. But the 
fentiments of liberty, of virtue, of generous manly piety hurry away 
my approbation, and I have not leifure enough to be fagacions,— 
The moft amufing paintings of poetry, that fwiftly tranfport me 
from fcene to fcene of nature, ever charming, ever wonderful, fo 
fill my heart with rapture, that I forget the poet and myfelf, and 
am only attentive on Him and his works, whofe goodnefs ordained 
the preient only ufeful proportion of thefe changes, which are in all 
their majefty of wifdom placed before my reafon to demand its gra. 
titude. Out of the abundance of the heart, the pen as well as the 
tongue fpeaketh, and my love of poetry hath made me forget to 
what an indecent length of praife I have fuffered it to ramble, and 
take up that paper, which fhould be allowed to more epiftolary 
{ubjects.’ 

It would be eafy to felect paffages that might prove acceptable 
to our readers: the Bifhop’s account of different events; bis feel- 
ing and fenfible lamentations on the death of his friends, efpe- 
cially thofe of the Talbot family, whom he celebrates with ardors 
and his reflections of different kinds, are fuch as will intereft all 
who perufe them: but we muft only infert the fhort character 
which is given of the Lord Chancellor’s fon, Charles Richard, 
who died a fhort time after the letter was writtea, at the age of 24, 

—‘ He is now at Paris, and behaves as one would wifh he fhould 
behave. His rough Englif> love for liberty difdains the embroi- 
dered flavery, that glitters in that trifling court. He hates chains 
though made of gold; and contemns a nation, who can be mean 
enough to be contented and in Jove with wretchednefs, becaufe it 
hath a painted face. With a fort of virtuous furlinefs, his good 
fenfe is fo much offended at their flattery of thofe that opprefs them, 
in that chain of mutual flaves and tyrants, which defcends from the 
higheit to the loweft among them, that one almoft fears he fhould, 
inftead of learning complaifance in that polite {chool of diffimulation, 
run counter to the manners he hates; and be in danger of grow- 
ing in love with that plain dealing which is now no-where fathion- 
able, if his good fenfe and good nature did not fecure him from it; 
the firft teaches all, that civility and obligingnels 1s a virtue as much 
due, as more important branches of juliice; the other, that bene- 
yolence in the-heart will accommodate itfelf to all, and throw light 
and amiablenefs over the behaviour, and he who knows this, is well-: 
bred by nature, though he makes a bow awkwardly and never dearné 
to cut a caper.’ 

In the appendix, are two letters; the fecond of which is from 
Mifs Talbot to a new-born child, daughter of Mr. I. T. fon of 
the Chancellor ; this pretty epiftle has been publifhed before- 
The firft, is from William, afterward Ea:] Talbot, to Sir John 
Dutton: it relates to fome election matters, but difcovers an 
integrity of heart and a love of liberty which muft be pleafing 
to the reader. ‘I with (fays he) the nominal diftinétion of 
Whig and Tary was abolifhed, as the words only, not the fenfe 
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remain; 2 Minifterial Whig and a State Tory, when in power, 
are fo exactly alike in their conduct, that my difcernment is not 
fuficient to diftinguifh the one from the other.’ He proceeds 
so give the principles of areal Whig, in his fenfe of the term; 
and herein, as we apprehend, he delineates his own principles ; 
fome of which are as follow: * That government is an original 
compact between the governors and the governed, inftituted for 
the good of the whole community ; that in a limited monarchy, 
or more properly regal commonwealth, the majefty is in the 
people, and though the perfon on the throne is fuperior to any 
individual, he is the fervant of the nation; that the laws are 
equally obligatory to the prince and people ;—that a parlia~ 
mentary influence by places and penfions is inconfiftent with 
the intereft of the public, and that a minifter who endeavours 
to govern by corruption is guilty of the vileft attempt to fub- 
vert the conftitution ;—that our profperity depends on trade, 
which it is our intereft to encourave, our duty to proteét ;=—-that 
the freedom of the prefs is the bulwark of religious and civil 
liberty; that as religion is of the utmoft importance to every 
man, no perfon ought to fuffer civil hardfhips for his religious 
perfuafion, unles the tenets of his religion lead him to endeavour 
at the fubverfion of the eftablifhment in church and ftate.’ 

Tory principles are quite the reverfe, * for (be obferves) 
with them the Prince is above all law—=the freedom of the prefs 
ought to be reftrained, and a ftanding army is neceflary,—— 
They wifely maintain, that liberty occafions licentioufnefs, that 
freedom of thought and debate creates herefy in the church, and 
diflenfion in the ftate; that whatever reflects on the charadier 
of a man in power is a libel; that even the public-fpirited fen-. 
timents of a patriot, delivered on the flage in the character of 
a Brutus or a Cato may be injurious to the peace of the nation; 
and villainy made odious by the reprefentation of a Sejanus or a 
Buckingham may, by popular malignity, be interpreted to re~ 
proach thofe at the helm of affars with the like difpofitions ; 
that therefore the flage ought to be under the immediate di- 
rections of a Court Officer.’ 

The perufal of thefe volumes hath ftrongly confirmed the 
ideas that we had, long ago, conceived, in fayour of the ami- 
able Bifhop of Derry, on the teftimonies of Swift, Pope, and 
others. That ** Rundle had a Heart”=—1n excellent one,—is 
What every reader of this publication will readily allow. That 
he had, likewife, a Head,—a good one coo, will be as readily ad- 
mitted. We are only forry that bis difpofition did not lead him 
more toward authorfhip. He, who was fo well qualified to inftruc, 
mankind by his pen, as well as to excite them to virtue by his 
worthy example, would have been the beft archite& of his own 
Micnument, We mean not, by this remark, to detract from the. 
meric 
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merit of the prefent editor and biographer; to whom the Public 
are undoubtedly obliged, for this juft tribute to the mem 

of a worthy prelate ; who, as Pope intimated, was at once an 
honour to the Bench, and a difgrace to Bifhoo G—— 
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Art. VI. A Summary of the moft interefiing Evidence, on a moft im. 
portant Trial, Anfcribed to R. B. Sheriaan, Efg. 8vo. pp. 100, 
as. 6d. Matthews, &c. 1789. 


F all the arts and fciences, divinity, as has been fomewhere 
obferved, feems to be almoft the only one which mankind, 
if we may judge from their conduct, think they are quaiificd to 
underftand f and to teach to others, without any previous pains 
and labcur to learnit. Indeed, if men were to reft fatisfied 
with fuch divinity as is taugnt in the Scriptures, which in its 
native purity is plain, fimple, aud rational, and is the only 
divinity of any value whatloever; and if it were poffible for 
them to come to the perufa! of thefe moft excellent of all books, 
with minds unwarped by popular p:tjudices and preconceived 
notions, we think that an ordinary capacity, and a very fmalk 
fhare of learning, if accompanied by a good heart (which we 
hold to be a /ine qua non in the bufinefs), would fuffice not only 
for the invetligation of facred truth, but for teaching it 
alfo. Great talents and extenfive learning, an acquaintance 
with the hiftory and antiquities, laws and cuftoms, religious 
rites and opinions, and with the modes of expreffion, idioms and 
phrafeology in ufe among the Jews and other nations mentioned 
in Scriptuse, unqueftionably ferve to throw vaft light on the 
faered volume. With thefe advantages, the fcholar is able to 
elucidate obfcurities, to folve difficulties, to obviate objetions, 
to reconcile apparent inconfiftencies, and to make the minute, 
fubordinate, and leis important parts, harmonize and blend into 
a regular, compact, and beautiful whole. But the plain un- 
tettered Chriftian, without any fuch helps (if prejudice did not 
chain down his faculties, and if he could but behold the book 
of life with eyes unblinded by the duft of prepoffleffion caft into 
them in early youth), we are perfuaded, would, with little difh- 
culty or Jearned labour, fee every thing effential and important 
which the moft enlightened underftanding could difcover in the 
eracles of truth. ‘The moral precepts, and the fan@tions by 
which they are enforced, are fo repeatedly inculcated, fo copi- 
ouflly treated, fo clearly exprefied, and fo earneftly and warmly 
infifted on, that it would be next to impoffible for any unbiafled 
mind not to fee what it is that manifeflly engroffles al] the care 
and folicitude of the Jaw, the prophets, and the apoftles. 
The lave of God and our neighbour, and a future ftate of 


reyyards and punilhments, beam with fuch fpleador throughout 
the 
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the revealed word, that nothing but the thick gloom in which 
the combined powers of vice and folly, intereft and ignorance, 
craft and fuperttition, have fo long involved the whole Chriftian 


world; and which, though it has been gradually retiring ever 


fince the Reformation, is yet far from being completely diffi- 
pated ; Could prevent the meaneft underftanding from perceiv- 
ing, that to {pread the knowlege of thefe precepts, and to extend 
the influence of thefe fan&tions, was the primary, the only im- 
portant, nay, we do not hefitate to fay, and our affertion is the 
refult of no hafty or carelefs inquiry, the only defign of the 
facred writers. But eafy as it would thus be to acquire a know- 
lege of divinity, on a fuppofition that men were to enter on the 
ftudy of it free from prejudice, with the Scriptures as their 
guide; yet it is not fo in reality, becaufe the fuppofition is not 
verified in faét: for where is the man whofe mind is not en- 
flaved by prepofleffion, before he is able to examine his Bible, 
and judge of its contents for himfelf? The notion that the 
Scriptures are defigned to treat of incomprehenfible myfteries, 
fcholaftic doctrines, abftrufe queftions, and metaphyfical fpecu- 
lations; to anfwer conjectures, by giving a minute detail of 
what is to take place beyond the grave; and to fatisfy curiofity, 
by making particular difcoveries of the nature of the invifible 
world, and its inhabitants; is inftilled into all men from their 
infancy ;—and hence it is that the foundeft and moft penetrating 
judgment, exercifed by much labour, matured by long experi- 
ence, and affifted by extenfive learning, is indifpenfably necef- 
fary,—not to comprehend the great truths of revelation, which,in 
themfelves, are moft eafy and intelligible, but—to clear away the 
load of rubbifh under which they have fo long been buried ; and 
to feparate the drofs of human inventions from the pure fterling 
word of God. 

Of fuch requifites for underftanding and explaining the truth 
as it isin Jefus, we can fee but very faint traces in the work be- 
fore us; which is intended for a brief fummary of the evidences of 
CHRISTIANITY. In judgment and penetration, the author is very 
deficient. We do do not mean to fay, that every one is deftitute 
of thefe qualities, who does not difcern that many things, which 
are commonly admitted as genuine doctrines of the Gofpel, are 
but fo many corruptions which debafe it; for todo this, requires 
the ftrongeft faculties: but we mean to fay, that hecan have but 
{mall pretenfions to judgment, who introduces fuch obfcure and 
Controverted matters, whether he thinks them true or falfe, 
into a work which is profefledly written, not on the doétrines, 
but on the evidences of revelation. Indeed we cannot difcover 
fuch excellence, of any kind, in this Summary, as to induce vs 
t0 give it a place among the many admirable defences of Chrifti- 
anity with which our language abounds; nor do we apprehend 
that 
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that it is calculated to produce any powerful effedt, even on 
the minds of thofe who are the eafieft to be perfuaded, Bur 
we are certain, that if fcepticifm and inhdelity can hold oy 
againft the folid and fatisfactory arguments of other writers, 
they wil] never yield to the flimfy declamation of the prefent, 
To eftablifh his point, and to do away all objetions and diff. 
culties, he deems it fufficient, * if he can produce a fingle wip. 
ne/s only, in favour of revelation, whofe teftimony is unerring 
and infallible.’ According!y, he confiders the witne/s of th 
Spirit; firit to the truth of revelation in general; next to the 
perfon, office, and character of Jefus; and laftly, to real 
Chriftians and true believers in every age of the church. Before 
he enters on the main fubje&t of his work, the author informs 
ws, that the interference of the Spirit was for the communica. 
tion of certain propolitions of fupernatural fcience, and prin. 
ciples, beyond the reach or ken of unenlightened reafin; and in 
the progrefs of this work, he talks of * important fubjeéts of 
inquiry, upon which, if we wifh to obtain any certain informa. 
tion, it is an abfurdity too great to be defended upon any prin. 
ciples of common fenfe, to have recourfe to human reafon for 
that purpofe, or to human learning, or to human philofophy’ 
Little, ic muft be owned, does the author feem to be indebted to 
any of thele fources of information for his fublime difcoveries. 

Speaking of the witnefs of the Spirit to the perfon of Jefus, 
he fays: § From the moft explicit language of the facred writ- 
ings, it feems to have been the particular engagement of the 
Holy Ghoft, to prepare and furnith the Auman nature of the 
Meffiah w.th every thing neceflary for the execution of the work 
yn which he had engaged. ‘The very dody in which he was to 
pertorm this undertaking,—in which he was to live, to fuffer, 
10 obey, and dic——was prepared for that purpofe in an extraordi- 
nary manner by a fupernatural agency.’ 

When he comes to treat of the witnefs of the Spirit to real 
Chriftians and true believers in a!l ages of the church, the author 
tells us, that © the Spirit difcovers to individuals what is the 
truth, amidft that dive: /ity of fentiments with which fo many are 
perpiexed; and that it 1s his particular office to bear witnels to 
the underftandings of thofe who refign themfelves to his inftruc- 
gion, by thewing them, through his divine illumination, what is 
the truth as it is in Jefus,’ 

How d.tkrently do different perfons read their Bobles! All 
this, and much more of a fimilar kind, which this author fees in 
his copy of the facred code, we never could find in ours, But 
when men forfake the guidance of reafon, there is no faying 
what they will not find in any book, That it is the intention of 
all thefe advocates for myftery, and enemies to reafon, to caft a 
Nidicule on Chriftianity, we do not take on us to affirm. “But 
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we verily believe, that their writings do more differvice to the 
cule of revelation, than the open attacks of its profefled adver- 
fries; and we know that it has been fufpected of fome of 
them, that it was their fecret wifh and defiga, that their per- 
formances fhould produce this effet. Such was conjectured to 
be the motive of the late Mr. Soame Jenyns, when he publifhed 
his * View of the internal Evidence of Chriftianity.” ‘The 
fime thing might, wich at leaft as much rec/ox, be fuppofed of 
the writer of the prefent Summary. We hope the conje@ure 
was not true of either of this pair of prattiers*. 

At the prefent writer’s dedication, fome grave and p'ous per- 
fons, who Ro!d fomething more than a mere talent for eloquence 
to be requifite for the recommendation, promotion, and fupport 
of the Cnriftian caufe, will perhaps be ready to take exception ; 
they way think that amore p:oper patron might have been chofen 
for a work of this nature; and that it would have been more 
becoming to have prefixed lefs adulation to a defence of a reli- 


| gion, the very effence of which is plain {peaking and fincerity. 


For our part, we fhall only fay, that whatever may be thought 
of the dedication, we mult approve the adopted advice which 
the author gives Mr. Sheridan, toward the.conclefion of it; and 
fincerely with that he may as ferioufly attend to it: * In every 
tranfaction of your life, always confule firft with God, next with 


your honour, and lait of all with your intereft.’ Pearne 
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Arr. VI]. Thoughts on the different Kinds of Food given to young Silk 
Worms, and the Poilibility of their being brougit to pertection in 
the Climate of England; founded on Experiments made near the 
Metropolis. By S. Bertezen. 8vo. pp.47- ts. Bew. 1789. 


O promote the interefts of agriculture, manufectires, and 

commerce, having always been the fludy of the authors 
of the Monthly Review, we generally lend a particular degree 
of atte;tion to fuch publications as have a tendency to 
extend our knowlege in thefe ufeful branches. For this 
raion, we have been, of late, ftudious to give our readers 
as difttinét an idea, as our limits would adrnit, of rhe fteps that 
have been taken for improving the culture of fi'k worms in this 
country ; and on this principle it was, that we were fo copious 
in Our account of the experiments of the ingenious Mifs Rhodes, 
on this fubject. On the fame principle, we fhail now lay before 
our readers the refule of Me Bertezen’s experiments and ob- 
fe:vations ; adding, as ufual, fome particulars that have occurred 
to curielves. 


— 





* This author ftyles Mr. Jenyns a ‘ trifling pratcder.’— We think, 
however, that he prattled much more pleafantly, aad full as much 
tO che purpofe, as the writer Defore us. 
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Mr. B. is not convinced that filk worms can ever be fucceft 
fully reared on lettuce, or any other kind of food than th 
frefh-gathered mulberry leaf. However, we muft remark, thy 
the experiments of Mifs Rhodes feem to lead to a different con, 
clufion; and though Mr. Bertezen fays that fome worms which 
he attempted to rear on Cos lettuce did not fucceed, yer, a, 
many circumftances, befide the food, might have occafione 
that failure, we muft account one fuccefsful experiment as mor 
decifive than many that proved otherwife. We mention this 
circumftance merely with a view to induce others to repeat 
Mifs Rhodes’s experiment of feeding the worms, in part, with 
lettuce, to afcertain, more fully than is yet done, whether it can 
be praétifed with fafety; but by no means do we recommend 
this practice to be attempted on a /arge feale, till that fa& be 
fairly proved. We hefitate about placing a full reliance on 
Mr. Bertezen’s obfervations on this head, becaufe of the 
following paffage, which favours too much of hypothetical 
theory to be allowed to pafs without particular notice, He 
fays: 

‘ Let us depend on a truth, that is either known, or eafy to be 
known, which is, that mulberry leaves are chiefly nothing elfe but 
real filk, that nature fends us, under another form, intending the 
worms to be only laboratories, &c.’ And, again, © Refpedcting 
lettuces, rofe leaves, nettles, &c. I do not think it neceflary to 
dwell-on them, being per/uaded, that all thefe vegetables are not food 
deftined by nature for thofe creatures to make filk.’ 

This being Mr. B.’s opinion, he proceeds to confider whether 
the dried mulberry leaf can ever be fuccefsfully employed as food 
for filk worms; and concludes, for reafons that are to us entirely 
fatisfaGtory, that the powder of mulberry leaves cannot be em- 
ployed with a reafonable profpeét of fuccefs for that purpofe. 

Mr. B. next proceeds to record an experiment which he made 
in raifing filk worms on mulberry leaves gathered at Kenning- 
ton Green, in Surry; which fucceeded fo well, as to convince 
him that the climate of Great Britain is, in no refpeét, une 
favourable to thefe worms. He alfo affures his readers, that, 
in moft cafes, he would prefer the leaf of the db/ack mulberry to 
that of the white; as he has found, from many trials, that it afe 
fords a better kind of filk. 

That the black mulberry is, at leaft, as good as the white for 
rearing filk worms, is evident not only from the experiments of 
Mr. Bertezen, and the trials that have lately been made of it in 
France, as mentioned in former Reviews, but alfo from the ¢x- 
perience of it, from time immemorial, in the province of Valencia, 
and fome other parts in the fouth of Spain, where the black 
mulberry alone has been cultivated for this purpofe ; and the filk 
there is efteemed af an excellent quality. It feems, therefore, 
13 certain, 
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certain, that either the black or the white mulberry may be em- 
ployed indifferently. 

Mr. Bertezen does not extend his views quite fo far as Mifs 
Rhodes; and though he complains, with her, of the difficulty 
of obtaining mulberry leaves in our country, he gives no hints 
gs to the neceffity of adopting fome plan for encouraging an 
extenfive culture of this tree. Tull this be done, however, it 
fhould feem that no confiderable quantity of filk can be raifed 
here. 

With a view, therefore, to forward the culture of this ufeful ve- 
getable, we beg leave to fuggeft to our countrymen the propriety 
of attempting to raife the mulberry-tree from feeds, the only way 
in which numerous plants of it can be obtained quickly, and at 
afmall expence. Nor is thisa new idea: it is the mode univer- 
fally adopted in the fouth of Spain, where the black mulberry is 
chiefly cultivated. The mode of fowing it there is indeed fufh- 
ciently awkward, but it proves fuccefsful. 

When a new plantation is wanted, a thick rope of Spartace 
(a kind of flexible reed common in thofe parts) is made: it is 
then drawn acrofs a heap of ripe mulberries, and afterward 
buried at a moderate depth in the ground, Thence rife, in 
the proper feafon, abundance of young mulberry trees, which 
are tranfplanted, when two or three years old, to the place where 
they are intended to remain—the rope being by this time en- 
tirely rotted. Any fkilful nurferyman will eafily perceive the 
principles on which this procedure is founded, and be able to 
devife confiderable improvements on it, 

We are glad to find that Mr. Bertezen concurs in opinion 
with Mifs Rhodes, that the breeding of filk worms is not at all 
an unwhol«fome employment: 

‘ The received opinion (fays he) is, that the atmofphere of the places 
where filk worms are kept, is unwholefome; but no fuch thing 
exifts, otherwife all the perfons employed and affifting in the tare of 
filk worms would {uffer in their health, and, after attending them for 
a few feafons, be prematurely cut of. Let us therefore form juf 
notions on the fubject. 

‘ If the nurfery is aot clean, it is probable that by breathing the 
air which circulates in it, one is fubject to the fame pernicious effects 
of any other place where cleanlinefs is wanting. If the worms of a 
large manufactory fhould fall fick, the putrid exhalations which 
continually proceed from them, might be pernicious. But as there 
is not in nature a cleanlier animal in itfelf, if it is kept fo, and in 
health, in fuch a cafe there would be nothing to fear; on the con- 
trary it appears, that the flight vapor of mulberry leaves as they dry 
in the pans, the activity one is obliged to have in minding the filk 
worms, which in nurferies of amufement can only be moderate; the 
country air, the feafon of the year, all thefe circumitances feem-to 
Concur in fayour of the health of the perfons employed.’ 
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In his general conclufion, the author has fome remarks of 
the advantages which this ifland might poflefs, for breeding filk 
worms. We fhall extract the following particulars : 

‘ Firft, I am certain, that in this country one may naturalize, to 
a perfect degree, the beit breeds of thofe infeéts; for when they are 
fed only with the leaf of mulberry trees, in their requifite Rate, and 
well nurfed, they give [here] fine cones, and good filk. 

‘ Secondly, As the {ummer heats do not arrive to that depree 
which may be hurtful, we have nothing to fear from their pernicious 
effects; this excufes the neceflity of having the worms hatched foon, 
faves the uneatinefs one is always in for leaves, and one is not 
obliged to have recourfe to extraordinary kinds of food. Befides, 
whether the mulberry trees give leaf foon or late, it will in fuch cafe 
always be in time. 

‘ Thirdly, We have already remarked of what importance clean. 
linefs is to filk worms; fo are order and exaétnefs. Jn other parts 
it is not always eafy to obferve thofe circumftances as much as is ne- 
ceflary. Ifthe perfons who fuperintend the bufinefs are well verfed, 
it happens fometimes that thofe who are employed under them, are 
not as attentive as could be wifhed; but ere, one finds workmen 
[read workwomen] exercifed in them, even in their leaft works,’ 

A juft compliment is meant to our fair countrywomen, by 
the correction which we have given in the laft line of the pre- 
ceding paragraph. We confider this circumftance as of greater 
importance than it is ufually thought to be; and that it is a femi- 
nine employment, is one of the grounds on which we found our 
hopes of fuccefs. In other countries, becaufe of the flovenlinefs of 
the operators, the direction, at leaft, of filk worms, muft be intrufted 
to men—here they could not be wanted. The delicacy, adroitnefs, 
and cleanlinefs of the women in England, feem peculiarly 
adapted to. the management of this manufacture; and at a time 
when complain's are loud as t» the encroachments that men 
are making on female employments, we ought to view, with par- 
ticular complacency, a manufaéture that feems to be fo well cals 
culated to afford them fome degree of relief. , 

‘ Fourthly, It cannot be doubted that mulberry trees and nur- 
feries fucceed to the urmoft of one’s wifhes in this country, through 
the goodneis of the foil, and the fkilful cultivation beftowed upon 
them. But particularly from the happy circumftance of a fecond 
hatch of worms in the fame year, and their complete fuccels, £ have 
the ftrongeit and beft proof to found my opinions. 

¢ To all what * I have mentioned, I mult add an important ob- 
fervation on the fortunate circumftance which is ftill in England. 

ere the bad breeds of filk worms are not yet fpread; ang bad 
yftems have nat been introduced to miflead the minds of thole 
people who are inclined to this fine branch of nataral hiftory and 
commerce. ‘Thefe are two confiderable misfortunes which decidedly 
influence the {uccefs of filk worms; and if once they fhould take 
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© The reader will bear in mind that the aashor is a foreigner. 
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places it would be found extremely difficult to remedy them. We 
mutt however obferve, that the caufe of thefe misfortunes does not 
depend by any means on climates. 

‘ Relying on thefe trials and my experiments, I dé not hefitate to 
think, that filk worms may fucceed perfectly well in England, 
wherever fine mulberry trees can be found; and then, even with the 

reateft certainty. If therefore the breeding of filk worms may be- 
come ufeful, as [ think it very probable, I imagine nothing more 
would be requifite, but to make good ufe of the advantages we have 
been remarking—to avoid fcrupuloufly the introdvétion of bad 
breeds, and the falfe rules which might intrude refpeting the mode 
of bringing up thefe infects. Finally, not to concur in hurting 
their health; and, above all, not to truft ea/j/y to food that is not 
proper for their health, and the profit they ought to yield. For; as 
has been obferved, neither the oak, elm, lettuce, beet, mallows, rofe- 
bufh, fpinnage, &c. contain the filky fubftance deftined by nature 
to be wrought and fpun by thofe creatures. Several vegetables have 
undoubtedly milky or gummy juices, with which one may more or 
lefs keep them; dat as filk worms, they muft abfolutely have a filky fub- 
fiance; a Jubjpance which nature gives only to the mulberry leaf.’ 

We mark this laft paffage in Italics, as being, in our opinion, 
too much of a theoretical nature to be admitted as found doc- 
trine. 

We fhall conclude with obferving once more, that Mr. Bere 
tezen feems not to have taken fuch an extenfive view of this 
fubje& as Mifs Rhodes has done. Mr. Bertezen has not noticed 
the advantage which the coolnefs of our climate beftows in re- 
tarding the breeding of worms at pleafure—or the benefit that 
might accrue from having feveral fucceffive breeds during the 
whole continuance of the feafon, while food could be had. 
Neither does he, nor indeed any other pra€tical filk rearer, feem to 
know that it is poffible, by fkilful culture, to have a continual 
fucceffion of young and frefh mulberry leaves from the beginning 
to the very end of the feafon; which every intelligent gardener 
in England would eafily accomplifh. Neither does Mr. B, take 
notice of the advantage which our coolnefs of climate would 
afford in laying up ftore of eggs, without any waffe of filk; which 
the ingenuity of our fair experimenter has difcovered. On the 
whole, however, we confider this as a very ufeful publication, 
that will tend to open the eyes of our countrymen, and to direét 
their attention to an object of induftry that promifes to become, 
in time, of much national importance. An....- 
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Art. VIII, An Explanation of the two firft Chapters of the Book of 
Genefis. By T. W. Wrighte, A. M. Clerk. 8vo. pp. 184. 
38s. Od. Blamire. 1788. 


HIS author apprehends that there is little probability of 
obtaining an accurate tranflation of the Hebrew Bible; 
but he comforts himfelf with the hope that the deficiency will 
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be fupplied by means of the Septuagint, a literal verfion of which, 
executed under the infpection and control of perfons proper] 
qualified, would, he thinks, be extremely acceptable to the Pub. 
lic, and tend greatly to promote a knowlege of the Scriptures, 
They would rife, he obferves, in their eftimation, in proportion 
as men were made capable of underftanding them; to which this 
tranflation might contribute. Farther, he recommends it to 
fuch tranflators, if fuch fhould offer, to point out thofe paffages 
which contain the purport of a prophetic vifion—to improve the 
fubdivifions into chapters and verfes—to annex fhort prefaces 
(as in fome former editions of the Bible) to the feveral books— 
and to fubjoin explanatory notes. Mr. Wrighte expreffes a very 
earneft wifh that perfons of leifure and abilities would engage in 
the good work: at the fame time obferving that his own Tra& 
is by no means prefented to the Public, as a fpecimen of 
fuch an undertaking; but rather with a view to convince the 
reader that there is nothing incoherent, unintelligible, or ab. 
furd, in the fhort hiftory which Mofes gives of the creation. 
We concur with this writer in regarding the Septuagint as a 
very valuable work, both as an evidence in fupport of the Old 
Teftament, and as affifting to illuftrate and explain it: how far 
We are to credit the account, that it was executed by feventy- 
two of the moft fkilful interpreters chofen from among the 
Twelve Tribes, at the requeft of Ptolemy Philadelphus, is at leat 
uncertain. ‘The authority of Arifieas, who has given fuch in- 
formation, with many curious particulars, is indeed greatly to 
be fufpected ; although he has been followed in it by Arifobulus, 
Fofephus, Philo, and feveral of the Chriftian Fathers, there is 
great reafon to apprehend fancy and forgery in the firft inftance, 
as well as credulity joined with a too officious zeal in the latter. 
The antiquity of the Septuagint is, however, not to be doubted; 
and it is plain that the writers of the New Teftament quoted 
from it. Yet we know that it differs from the Hebrew; and 
where a word in that language admits, 2s is fo often the cafe, of 
feveral fenfes, the Greek appears, occafionally at leaft, to fix on 
that which is the moft unlikely: fo that, on the whole, we can 
by no means conclude, that a tran{lation from the Greek, though 
accurately performed, would fupply the place of one from the 
Hebrew original. 
_ The variations in the firft and fecond chapters of Genelis, here 
tranflated from the Septuagint, are not very confiderable, Mr. 
Wrighte accompanies every verfe with critieal, inftruétive, and 
vicful remarks. The Tohu and Bohbu, v. 2d, § without form and 
void,’ is here rendered invifible and unjfettled; the firft of thefe words 
certainly anfwering to the Greek, the fecond not fo fully, for it 
feems more exactly to agree to axatacratos than to amxracKevas si 


but the author appearg to make fome ufe of the term for fupporting 
the 
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the hypothefis, that inftead of having recourfe to any violent 
convulfion of nature for the produdtion of mountains, &c. all 
may be accounted for on the more certain principle of gravita- 
tion. —On the 28th verfe of the firft chapter, it is oblerved, ‘ Qur 
firft parents are faid to have been created in the divine image, be- 
caufe they were defigned to partake of future immortality with God; 
and not, as afterward added, merely becaufe we are born in in- 
nocence. In a word, he farther fays, the image of God, in 
which all men are created, is to be pre/erved by virtue, or /o/] by 
vice.x—Concerning the diftin@tion between the animal and the 
human race, he remarks, * Surely if the fenfe of religion is not 
the only difference between us, it is by far the greateft; and 
nothing can be conceived fo deplorable as the lofs of that pre- 
eminence which we derive from religious intercourfe with God,’ 
—The words in our verfion (ch. ii. ver. 12.) dbdellium and the 
onyx flone, are here rendered, from the Sept., © balfam and the 
alabaftar ftone ;’ the former he thinks to be what was afterward 
called Balm of Gilead; the Jatter to have been ufed for vafes to 
contain the precious ointment.——The giving names to the dif- 
ferent creatures, is here rather fuppofd to fignify Adam’s being 
inffruéted in the nature and qualities of each, and what they 
fhould be called. This is imagined to have been a vifionary 
tranfaCtion, together alfo with that relative to Eve which imme- 
diately follows; for the author apprehends that the man and the 
woman were both created at the fame period (ch. i. ver. 26, 27.), 
and that the vifion (ch. ii. 21, 22.) was defigned to imprets on 
the mind of Adam a proper fenfe of the affinity which fubfifted 
between him and the woman whom God had ‘ given him to be 
with him ;’ and the whole, it is added, is written for our in- 
ftruétion, on whom the ends of the world are come.—For far- 
ther information, we refer to the work itlelf ; which certainly 
merits attention. Fit. 





Art. IX. Ye Poetic of Ariftorle, tranflated fro:a the Greek, by 
flenry Pye, Efq. 


[ Article concluded: See our laft.] 


HE continuation of the incidents ina well-wrought Tra- 
gedy, is what Ariftotle calls the Fable; and we find that 

the Fase, in this great critic’s judgment, is the Sout of 
Tragedy. He procecds, therefore, in the 7th chapter, to confider 
what is requifite in the combination of the incidents. He had 
faid that Tragedy is an imitation of a perfe& and entire ation, 
pofleffing a certain degree of magnitude. He explains the parts 
of this fhort definition, By entire, he means, comprehending 


in itfelf a BEGINNING, a MIDDLE, and an END, A BEGIN- 
Li2 NING 
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WING is that which does not neceflarily follow any other event, 
but to which other events naturally fucceed. An END is juft the 
contrary ; for it is that, which, either of neceflity, or according to 
the general courfe of things, muft follow fome other event, but 
requires nothing after it. A MIDDLE requires other circum. 
ftances to precede and follow it. Thefe requifites are, there. 
fore, eflential to a well-conftituted FABLE. If the reader withes 
to fee this doétrine well explained, he will find it done with 
great ability by the late Dr. Johnfon, in his criticifm (in the 
Rambler) on the Samson AconisTes of Milton. Befide an 
entire aétion, we are farther told, that the fable muft have a 
certain degree of MAGNITUDE. ‘The great Critic explains his 


meaning as follows: 


« An animal, or any other thing, that has conftituent parts, to be 


beautiful, muft not only have thofe parts well connected, but fhould 
alfo have a certain proper fize ; for beauty depends on fize as well as 


fymmetry. No very fmall animal can be beautiful; for the view’ 


being had in almoft an imperceptible fpace of time, will be con- 
fufed: neither can a very large one be beautiful, for the whole view 
cannot be taken in at once, and, therefore, the unity and complete- 
nefs, that fhould refult from it, will efcape the fpectator. As, there- 
fore, animals and other bodies fhould have fuch a fize as may eafily 
be comprehended in one view, fo the dramatic fable fhould have 
fuch a length that the connexion of the circumftances may be eafily 


semembered,’ 
The Greek language fupplied Ariftotlé with two happy words 


toexprefs his meaning: the cafy fight of an animal is svcuvortay 3 
and the eafy furvey of the mind is cyuvnuouurev. “To give the 
meaning of thofe two words in the Englith language with con- 
cifenefs and precifion, is a point, perhaps, not to be attained, 
We fhall here tranfiently obferve, that this 7th chapter of Arif- 
totle lays before the dramatic poet the effential beauty of his 
art, with brevity indeed, but a brevity that requires profound 
meditation from every man who would excel in his art. This, 
well attended to, would prevent thofe incoherent, flat, and un- 
intereftins feenes, which too often occur in the modern drama 
In the 8th chapter, Ariftotle explains what is meant by the 
unity of action, Some poets, he fays, imagined, that as Her- 
cules was one perfon, a fable that related to him only, muf 
_ confequently poffefs the proper unity. But, as in the other 
imitative arts, the imitation is fingle when one objeét is imi- 
tated; fo a dramatic fable has unity, if it imitates one complete 
action, the parts of which are fo conftituted, that any of them 
being either altered or taken away, would change and confufe 
the whole: for that can never be efteemed a part of any thing, 
which makes no fenfidle difference whether it is there or not. 
As it is now apparent how much depends on the ftructure of 
the fable, or the combination of the incidents, it naturally fol- 


lows, as an important queftion, what liberty is the poet to take 
in 
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in the context of his piece, and how far does he differ from the 
piftorian? ‘I”his is explained in the gth chapter, with the deep- 
eft precifion. ¢ The poet is to relate not what has aétually hap- 
pened, but what may poffibly happen, either with probability, or 
from neceffity.” Such is the poet’s province, which Horace, 
after Ariftotle, fays, is fotolie, and foto mix fiction with truth, 
that the BEGINNING, MIDDLE, and END, may be perfectly 
coherent. 

‘ Poetry (fays Ariftotle) is more philofophical and inftru&tive 
than Hiftory. Poetry {peaks of general things, and Hiflory of par- 
ticular. By general things is meant what any perfon of fuch a cha- 
racter would probably and naturally fay or do in fuch a fituation < 
but by particular things, is intended what any individual, as Alci- 
biades for inftance, either acted or fuffered in real life. In Comedy, 
the poet firft forms his fable, and then adds any cafual names ; 
whereas in Tragedy, the names of perfons, who have a€tually exe 
ifted, are retained ; becaufe we give credit to things which we know 
to be poflible, and what has happened is evidently poffible. And 
yet the AnTHOs of Agatho does not fail to give pleafure, though 
the incidents and characters are equally feigned. But if the poet 
writes on real actions, he may yet be a poet, fince there is no reafon 
why many real facts may not be capable of that genuine probability 
and poffibility, in regard to which he may juftly be reckoned a poet.’ 

Thus we fee, that, even in real and hiftoric actions, the in- 
vention of the poet is to farm the fable, or the combination of 
incidents: but Epifodic fables are condemned by Ariftotle. It 
may be proper here to obferve, that the word EPIsopE is ufed 
by Ariftotle in different fenfes, We will endeavour fhortly to 
explain this: Eprrsopg, at firft, was whatever was fpoken be- 
tween the fongs of the chorus, and had no relation to them; as 
the chorus, in the beginning, was ahymnto Bacchus. lence 
the name of Epifodic was given to that which had no rela- 
tion to any thing antecedent or fubfequent. But when, in the 
progrefs of the drama, the chorus became interefted in the ac- 
tion, and took a part in it, the want of connection ceated; but 
the whole dialogue between the fongs of the chorus was ftill 
called the Epifode, equivalent to what the moderns call the 
as. When Ariftotle condemns Episopic FABLES, he ules 
the word in its original meaning, as it implies disjointed and 
unconnected. He fays, * I call a fable Ep:fodic when the in- 
cidents follow each other without probability or necefity. But 
as the imitation fhould not only be of a perfeét action, but 
likewife of one calculated to produce terror and pity, thole ob- 


jects will be beft attained if the events arife from each other, 


and, efpecially, if they fall out contrary to expectation; for 
by that means furprife will be more flrongly excited than if 
they feemed to happen by accident.” The Epifodic fable being 
thus condemned, we are told, in the 1oth chapter, that fable 
is diinguifhed into two different forts ; the fimple or comp'ex. 

g. 1 3 The 
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The fimple a&tion, conneéted and uniform, has the tranfition 
of fortune without PERIPETIA, Of DISCOVERY. Mr, Pye, in 
the note, obferves that, 

‘ By Peripetia, is meant a fudden and unexpeed revolution 
of fortune. ‘The complex fable is that, where the traniition is ef. 
fecied by that fudden revolution of fortune, or by a difcovery, op 
both. But thefe fhould arife out of the table ; for there is a wide 
difference between an event happening in confequence of another, 
or only following it. ‘he Peritperia, therefore, neceffarily, op 
probably, arifes from the incidents; as in the CEdipus, a perfon com. 
ing with the idea of confoling the prince, produces the contrary 
effect, and makes at the fame time a beautiful difcovery.’ 

The word pATHos is uled by Ariftotle in a fenfe different 
from the modern acceptation: in the Poetic, it means that part 
of the a&tion which is either fatal or painful ; fuch as death ex. 
hibited on the flage, or tortures, wounds, or other things of 
that nature. Hence it appears, fays Mr. Pye, in a note on the 
peflage, that the diflike of fuch reprefentations, which is fo 
rooted in the French theatre, did not originate in the theatre of 
Greece, or the rules of Ariftotle, and his copier, Horace. 

The sath chapter divides ‘Tragedy into its conftituent parts, 
fuch as they were on the Greek ftage; namely, the Prologue, 
or that entire part, which precedes the farft entrance of the cho- 
rus; the Epifode, or acts, being three parts that are between the 
odes of the chorus ; the Exode, or the part of the tragedy, which 
fuccesds the laft ode of the chorus; the Chorus it] is another 
part, and is again divided into the Pasope, or firft full {peech of 
the chorus; the SrAsiMon, or fong of the chorus ; and laftly, the 
CoMMus, or joint lamentation of the chorus, ‘The curious in 
the antiquities of the Greek ftage may gain much ufelefs learn- 
ing refnecting thefe feveral articles in the various commentators 
on Ariftotle. 

‘Tne 13th and 14th chapters are, perhaps, the moft important 
in this whole work. The former teaches what ought to be at- 
tempted or avoided in conftruéting the fable ; and whence the pro- 
per end of Tragedy fhould be derived. Ariftotle fays, the come 
pofition of a beautiful tragedy fhould not be simPLe, but com- 
plex ; and Pity and Terror being the peculiar objecis of Tra- 
gedy, it is evident that thofe wao are reprefented as felling from 
happinefs to mifery, fhould not be perfons of extraordinary vir- 
tue: neither fhould wicked men be defcribed as rifing from 
mifery to happinefs; for that would not be agreeable to our 
feelings, nor productive of terror and pity. The charaétet 
fitteft for tragedy, fhould be a perfon neither eminently con(pl- 
cuous for virtue and juftice, nor reduced to mifery by wicked- 
nefs and villainy ; but rather one in high reputation and pro- 
fperity, fuffering through fome error, like O&dipus and others. 


The cataftrophe, according to Ariftotle, fhould not te —- 
that 
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that is, fhould not have a different cataftrophe for the virtuous 
and the vicious, like the Odyiley of Homer: of this, however, 
much doubt may be entertained. Many modern tragedies 
might be mentioned, in which this double cataftrophe is highly 
beautiful. According to Ariftotle, thofe dramas are the beft 
which end in total diftrefs. He allows, however, that the dou- 
ble form was, in his time, preferred by fome; but that, he 
fays, arofe from the weaknefs of the fpectators, which the poets 
were induced to follow, in order to gratify the feelings of their 
audience. To enter into a difcuflion of this point would lead us 
coo far: thus much is certain, that reprefentations in which 
virtue triumphs, and villainy fufters, will, at all times, yield 
the hbigheft gratification. This is ftri€t poetic juftice; but 
thofe, who always expect it, fhould remember, that it is not 
required by Ariftotle, nor warranted by the courfe of humana 
events. 

The 14th chapter treats of the beft expedients for raifing 
terror and pity, which Doétor Young has well called the 
puifes of Tragedy. ‘Thofe, fays Arittotle, who excite horror, 
inftead of terror, have none of the properties of Tragedy ; for 
every fort of entertainment fhould not be fought from it, but 
only that which is peculiar to it, arifing from terror and pity. 
He confiders, therefore, what circumftances will appear dread- 
ful or lamentable. Human aétions, be fays, muft cither hap- 
pen between friends, or enemies, or ftrangers, or men indif- 
ferent to each other. If one enemy kills another, there is no- 
thing extraordinary ; and it is the fame between thofe who are 
indifferent to each other. Such ftories are preferable where the 
misfortune happens between perions dear to each other; as when 
one brother kills, or- attempts to kill, his brother, a fon his 
father, a mother her fon, or a fon his mother. And again, all 
human actions muft be in one or other of thefe ways: rt, by 
perfons knowing what they are about, as when Medea kills her 
children: 2d, by perfons not knowing whom they injure, as 
when Gedipus kills his father Laius: 3d, a perfon may be near 
committing fome atrocious action throvgh ignorance, and, 
making the difcovery, defift from it, “Theie, fays Ariftotle, are 
the only modes of human a@iion. But it may be afked, with 
al] deference to the philofophic critic, is there not a fourth? A 
perfon perfe&tly knowing what he is going to do, may, of his 
own accord, relinquifh his purpofe. Of this, in the fequel, 
Ariftotle feems to have been aware; for he fays, a perfon muft 
either know, or not know; or act, or not act; and of thefe, 
the worft mode is, when a perfon, fully apprized of all that re- 
Jates to his own actions, and knowing the perfon to whom he 
is going to do an injury, yet relents, and does not execute his 
purpofe ; this, he fays, is odious from the wickednefs of the 
Lia intention, 
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intention, and not tragical, as no one fuffers. Here again fome 
doubt may be entertained: had Ariftotle feen Jaffier going tg 
kill Belvidera, or Bajazeg his daughter, there is reafon to think 
that he would have changed his opinion. Aritftotle approves of 
that mode, when the deed is performed ignorantly, and the dif. 
covery made afterward. This, no doubr, is truly tragical; and 
yet, he fays, that is the beft where the perfon is on the point of 
killing a beloved object, and then, making a difcovery, does 
not do it, as Merope with regard to her fon. There feems, in 
this place, to be fome inconfiftency in the great critic’s doc, 
trine ; but, be it as it may, thefe fituations are all truly tra. 
gical and affecting in the higheft degree. This is the chapter 
which every tragic poet will do well to confider; and over 
which, he fhould ruminate again and again. 

In the 15th chapter, Ariftotle proceeds to the manners ; and 
here he requires four things: 1ft, They muft be morally good; 
but it may be afked, in oppofition to Ariftotle, if al} charaGters 
are morally good, how can the piece be called an imita‘ion of 
nature? 2d, The manners muft be confonant to the character, 
3d, They muft be like, that is, to Achilles, Ulyfles, &c. 4th, 
They muft be confiftent; for even if an inconfiftent perfon is 
drawn, the charaéter fo imitated fhould be confi/tently inconfitt- 
ent. Neceflity and probability fhould be as much confidered in 
the manners as in the action; and it is as material to inquire 
whether it is neceffary or probable for fuch a man to fay or do fuch 
things, as whether it is neceflary or probable for fuch an event to 
fucceed another. What follows in this chapter, concerning the 
unravelling of the plot, feems to have been mifplaced by the 
copyift, or fome early editor, “The aids of machinery, or the 
introduction of a god, fhould not be ufed in the reprefentations ; 
but, if neceflary, employed in thofe circumftances which are 
out of the drama. The 16th chapter feems alfo, by fome error, 
to be mifplaced. It relates to the fable; and probably belonged, 
at firft, to the roth chapter, or followed it. The whole refers 
to the different ways by which a difcovery may be brought 
about; as when a perfon burfts into tears on feeing a picture, 
and is difcovered ; or when Ulyffes is known by means of a 
{car. ‘The amount of the whole is, that thofe are the beft dif- 
coveries which are leaft artificial ; as in the cafe of Iphigenia, 
it was probable that the fhould defire to fend a letter to her bro- 
ther, and that difcovers her. 

The 17th chapter gives an important precept: Fhe poet, 
as well when he compofes the incidents, as when he adds the 
Janguage, ought, as much as poffible, to confider every thing 
as pafling before his eyes; for then he would find out what is 
proper and what is improper in the performance. If our modern 
poets were always careful to obferve this rule, dull and flat 
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fcenes, as well as unnatural fuftian and falfe glitter in the diae 
logue, would be avoided, Ariftotle gives, in one point of view, 
the eflence of the poet’s art in making his fable. Iphigenia, 
(he fays), on the point of being facrificed, fuddenly difappears, 
unperccived by the facrificers ; and is tranfported to another 
country, where, by law, all ftrangers are offered up to a certain 
goddefs ; to whom fhe is appointed prieflefs. Some time after- 
ward, her brother arrives ; he is feized, and on the point of 
being facrificed, when he is difcovered by his fifter, and by that 
circumftance preferved, Such is the ftory: the names and Epi- 
fodic parts are added afterward ; but the Epifodes muft be con- 
ne&ted with the fable. 

Chapter xviil. has, likewife, the appearance of being mif- 
placed : it relates to the plot, and its folution. Every thing is 
faid to be the plot, to that extreme part where the change of for- 
tune arifes; and what pafles afterward, is the folution, The 
Chorus is confidered as one of the aétors. The language comes 
under confideration in the 19th and 20°h chapters. What re- 
Jates to the fentiments, he fays, belonys to the treatifes on rhe- 
toric: he might have added, that almoit a!l which he offers con- 
cerning language, may be found in the books of the gramma- 
rians. He talks of elements or letters, fyllables, particles, 
noun, verb, article, cafe, and fentence. He purfues the fame 
fubje&t to the end of the 22d chapter, in which he fays, the 
perfection of language confifts in being perfpicuous without 
meannefs. Language, he adds, is the moft perfpicuous, when 
it confifts entirely of proper names; but it will be mean. Ie 
will have dignity when removed from the vulgar idiom by un- 
common expreffions, metaphors, &c. 

The 23d and 24th chapters have many judicious refleions 
on Epic Poetry, the practice of Homer, and the diff-rence be- 
tween the Epopee and Tragedy. Chapter xxv. will aftonifh 
the modern critics, and the whole malevolent race deicended 
from the ancient ZoILus. 

‘I will now endeavour, fays.Ariftotle, to thew on how many 
and what things the objections of criticifm may fall, and how 
they may be anfwered.” He obferves that many errors are ve- 
nial; and he inculcates the moderation with which they ought 
to be treated. The malignant critic would do well to perufe 
this chapter with diligence ; and, perhaps, here he might learn 
poetical charity, fince that of the Chriftian is not to be expected 
from him. 

The 26th and laft chapter compares Tragic imitation with 
the Epic, and gives the pyeference to Tragedy. 

We have now prefented to our readers a compendious view of 
Ariftatle’s Art of Poetry. We are obliged to Mr, Pye for the 
Ppportunity which he has given us of endeayouring to diflemi- 
nate 
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mate the doctrine of Ariftotle; but we recommend his ele. 
gant tran‘lation to fuch as defire amore thorough knowlege thay 
can becondenfed into an abridgment. Mr. Pye, moft undoubtedly, 
bas the honour of having piven the firft good tranflaticn of the 
Poetic of Ariftotle. He has performed a difficult and laborious 
tafk with elegance, force, and precifion. His promife of a 
continued commentary on the original, illuftrated by examples 
drawn from the modern ftage, and particularly the Englith, we 
hope, will nat be fcrgotten. Such a performance, we perfuade 
ourfelves, will do honour to the author; and, perhaps, contri. 
bute to reform the public tafe, which, of late years, has been 
fo rapidly on the decline. 

We fthali proceed to Mr. Twining’s tranflation of this work, 


with all convenient fpeed. Muy. 





ArT. X- Piilefophical Tranfadions of the Royal Society, Vol. txxix, 
for 1739. Part. 
[ Article concluded. } 


NaTuRAL Histrory and MEDICINE, 


Obfervations on the Clafs of Animals called, by Linnzeus, Amphibia; 
particularly on the Means of diitinguilhing thofe Serpents 
which are venomous, from thofe which are not fo. By Kd- 


ward Whitaker Gray, M.D. F.R.S, 


A FTER fome general obfervations on the clafs of animals, 

called amphibia, in the conftru€tion of which it. is ob- 
ferved that * Linnzus has been particularly unfortunate,’ Dr, 
Gray proceeds to that part of his fubject which has more parti- 
cularly engaged his attention. He here endeavours to eftablifh 
a certain method of diftinguifhing ferpents which are venomous, 
from others which are not fo. In his inveftigation of this 
matier, the more evident and external chara@ters of ferpents are 
fift examined; and the following inferences are fairly de- 
duced: 

‘ sft, That a broad head, covered with fmall {cales, though it be 
not a certain Criterion of venomous Serpents, is, with fome few ex- 
ceptions, a general character of them. 

‘ 2dly, Thaca tail under one-fifth of the whole length, is alfoa 
general character of venomous Serpents; but, fince many of thofe 
which are not venomous have tails as fhort, little dependance can he 
placed upon that circumftance alone. On the other hand, a tail ex- 
ceeding that proportion, is a pretty certain mark that the fpecies, to 
which it belongs, is not venomous. 

‘ 3dly, That a thin and acute tail is by no means to be confidered 
as peculiar to venomous Serpents; though a thick and obtufe one is 
ouly to be found among thofe which are not venomous. ‘ 

‘ 4thly, That carinated fcales are, in fome meafure, characteriftic 
ef venomous Serpents, fince in them they are more a 29 
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fmooth ones, in the proportion of nearly 4 to 1; whereas, fmooth 
fcales are, in thofe Serpents which are not venomous, more common, 
in the proportion of nearly 3 to 1.’ 

The external marks then, though affording a pretty certain 
conjecture refpecting the nature of ferpents with regard to their 
venomous qualities, cannot form a fettled diagnoltic. This 
can only be fought for in the mouth. Dr. Gray, therefore, 
next confiders, * how the fangs, with which the mouths of 
venomous ferpents are furnifhed, are to be diftinguifhed from 
common teeth.” We will give the refult of his inquiry in his 
own words: 

‘ Although the fize of the venomous fangs is very various, their 
fituation is, I believe, always the fame; namely, in the anterior and 
exterior part of the upper jaw, which fituation I confider as the only 
one in which tenomous fangs are ever found. Butas, in thofe Ser- 
pents which are not venomous, common teeth are found in that part 
of the jaw, it is plain that we cannot, by fituation alone, diftinguith 
one from the other. ‘They may, however, be diftinguifhed with great 
eafe, and I believe alfo with great certainty, by the following fimple 
operation. When itis difcovered that there is fomething like teeth in 
the fore~nentioned part of the upper jaw, let a pin be drawn, with a 
moderate degree of preffure, from that part of the jaw to the angle 
of the mouth (which operation may, for greater certainty, be tried 
on each fide). If no more teeth are felt in that line, it may, I be- 
lieve, be certainly concluded, that thofe firft difcovered are what I 
have diftinguifhed by the name of fangs, and confequently, that the 
Serpent is a venomous one*. If, on the contrary, the teeth firit 
difcovered are found not to ftand alone, but to be only a part of a 
complete row, it may as certainly be concluded, that the Serpent is 
not venomous, 

‘ In the upper jaw, both of venomous Serpents and others, be- 
fides the teeth already {poken of, there are two interior rows; confe- 
quently, the diftin&tion I have endeavoured to eftablifh might be 
exprefled in other words, by faying, that all venomous Serpents have 
only two rows of teeth, in the upper jaw, and all others have four +. 
Ithink it better, however, to leave the interior rows out of the 
queftion, as, in many fpecies, the teeth of which they are compofed 

* « If a fpecimen fhould be met with, in which no teeth, of any 
kind, can be difcovered in the margin of the upper jaw, the prefump- 
tion is, that it is a venomous Serpent, which has loft its fangs; but 
I have never met with fuch an one, except the Coluber Ceraftes al- 
ready mentioned,’ 

+ © Gronovius, of whofe inaccuracy I have already given one 
inftance, in defcribing the Crotalus Duriffus, in his Museum Ich- 
thyologicum, fays it has no teeth, except the venomous fangs. 
Krein, in his Tentamen Herpetologiz, has gone ftill further, hav- 
ing actually made a genus of Serpents without teeth, which he calls 
Anodon. He appears not to have examined the mouth of a fingle 
fpecies; but to have depended entirely upon the defcriptions of 
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are fo fmall, as to make it very difficult to difcover them, Indeed, 
in two fpecies of Anguis, 1 can hardly be fure that I have difcovered 
them; bot as, in every other fpecies, I have never failed to do fo, { 
prefume I may, with very little rifk of error, affert, that all Ser. 
pents whatever are furnifhed with them; and that thofe only, which 
are not venomous, have the exterior rows.’ 

Dr. Gray makes the proportion of venomous ferpents to 
others, to be nearly 5 in 6; as he finds that he has examined 
one hundred and fifty-four {pecies of ferpents, of which number 
twenty-fix appear to be venomous. , 


Account of a Bituminous Lake, or Plain, in the Ifand of Trinidad, 
By Mr. Alexander Anderfon; communicated by Sir Jofeph 
Banks, Bart. P. R.S. 


This ‘ remarkable production of nature,’ is called Tar Leke; 
and by the French, La Bray; from its refemblance to, and 
anfwering the intention of, fhip pitch. It lies in the leeward 
fide of the ifland, on a point of Jand which extends about two 
miles into the fea, and is fifty feet above its level, At the 
higheft part of this Jand is fituated the bituminous plain, and it is 
only feparated from the fea by a margin of wocd which furrounds 
it. ¢ Its colour, and even furface, prefent at firft the afped of 
a lake of water;’ but Mr. Anderfon imagines © it got the ap- 
pellation of lake, when feen in the hot and dry weather, at 
which time its furface, to the depth of an inch, is liquid, and 
_then, from its cohefive quality, it cannot be walked upon.’ 

It is of acircular form, and about three miles in circum. 
ference. Its furface is full of chafms, from four to fix feet 
wide, and as many deep: thefe are, in fome places, wider and 
deeper. When Mr. A. vifited it, the chafms were full of 


water. 

‘ Its common confiftence and appearance,’ fays the author, * is 
that of pit-coal, the colour rather preyer. It breaks into {mail frag- 
ments, of a cellular appearance and glofly, with a number of minute 
and fhining particles interfperfed through its fubftance; it is very 
friable, and, when liquid, is of a jet black colour. Some parts of 
the furface are covered with athin ard brigtle fcoria, a little elevated. 

« As to its depth, I can form no idea of its for in no part could { 
find a fubitratum of any other fubfance; in fome parts I found cal- 
cined earth mixed with it.’— 

‘ | could make no impreffion on its furface without an axe: at the 
depth of a foot I found it a dittle fofier, with an oily appearance, 1R 
fma}l cells. A little of it held to a burning candle makes a hiffing 
or cracking noife like mitre, emitting {mall fparks with a vivid fame, 
which extinguifhes the moment the candle is removed. A piece 
put in the fire will boil up a long time without fuffering much dimi- 

nuuon: after a Jong time’s fevere heat, the furface will burn and 
form a thin fcoria, under which the reit remains liquic.’ 
Mr. 
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Mr. A. fuppofes this fubftance to be the bitumen afphal- 
tum Linnei. When mixed with a little greafe, or com- 
mon pitch, it is much ufed for the bottoms of fhips; and is 
thought by Mr. Anderfon to be a prefervative againft the ravages 
of the Borer, fo deftruétive to fhips in that part. of the world. 
Befide its folid ftate, it is alfo found in many parts of the woods 


jn a liquid form. 

Account of a particular Change of Stru€iure in the Human Ovarium. 
Ry Matthew Baillie, M. D.; communicaied by John Huater, 
Efq. F.R.S. 

On perufing this paper, fome remarks occurred to us, which 
we fhould have offered to the confideration of our medical 
readers; but, on farther reflection, the fubject has appeared not 
altogether fuitable to the nature of a mifcellaneous and popular 
work, fuch as our Review, which is calculated for general 
reading; and into which, therefore, topics that may prove in- 
compatible with female delicacy, cannot, with propriety, be 
admitted. 


Some Acecunt of the Vegetable and Mineral Productions of Boutan 
and Thibet. By Mr. Robert Saunders, Surgeon at Boglepoor 
in Bengs] ; communicated by Sir Jofepb Banks, Bart. P.R.S. 


This is a journal kept by Mr. S. during an expedition from 
Rungpore to Taffefudon, the capital of Boutan; and thence to 
Tifloolumboo, the capital of Thibet. We cannot attempt to 
abridge an account fo various in its nature; but we fhall feleé& 
fuch information as appears to us molt deferving the attention of 
our readers. 

The neighbourhood of Taffefudon abounds with firs:—the 
only tree, perhaps, which the inhabitants could convert to a 
profitable purpofe. What Mr. S. faw, could not be ufed as 
timber, on account of their diftance from any navigable river. 
They would, however, abundantly furnifh the natives with tar, 
pitch, &c.; yet fo little has this great object been attended to, 
that they are fupplied with thefe articles from Bengal. 

Mr, S. laments that he could not fee the tree which is em- 
ployed in poifoning the arrows. 

“It is faid te come from a very remote part of the country. 
They defcribe it as growing to the height of three or four feet, 
with a holiow ftalk. ‘The juice is infpiflated, and laid as a pafte 
On their arrows. Forcunately for them, it has not all the bad 
effects they dread from it. I had an opportunity of feeing feveral . 
who were wounded with thefe arrows, and they all did well, though 
under the preateft apprehenfion. The cleaning and enlarging fome 
of the wounds was the mof that I found neceflary to be done. The 
pafte is pungent and acrid, will increafe inflammation, and may 
make a bad or negleéted wound mortal; but it certainly does not 
pollefs any fpecific quality as a poifon,’ 

The 
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The fudden change in the face of the country, on quitting 
Boutan and entering Thibet, is remarkable: 

« Here we quit the boundary of Boutan, and enter the territory of 
Thibet, where nature has drawn the line ftill more ftrongly, and 
affords, perhaps, the moft extraordinary contraft that takes place on 
the face of the earth. From this eminence are to be feen the moun. 
tains of Boutan, covered with trees, fhrubs, and verdure to their 
tops, and on the fouth fide of this mountain to within a few feet of 
the ground on whith we tread. On the north fide the eye takes in 
an extenfive range of hills and plains, but not a tree, fhrub, or fcarce 
a tuft of grafs to be feen. Thus, in the courfe of lefs than a mile, 
we bid adieu to a moft fertile foil, covered with perpetual verdure, 
and enter a country where the foil and climate feem inimical to the 
production of every vegetable ’ 

Tiffoolumboo and its neighbourhood particularly engage the 
author’s admiration. © What a happy climate!’ he exclaims, 
© The fky ferene and clear, without a cloud; and fo confident 
are they of the continuance of this weather, that their crop is 
thrown together in a convenient part of the field, without any 
cover, to remain till they can find time to threfh it out.’ 

The country of Thibet contains many valuable ores and 
minerals. Gold has been found in large quantities ; and there 
isalead mine near Tifloolumboo, Cinnabar, containing a large 

proportion of quickfilver, is met with; as is likewife copper: but 
the want of proper fuel, in a great meafure, prevents the inha- 
bitants from profiting by thefe pofieffions. 

*> Tincal and rock falt are collected from a lake about fifteen 
days journey from Tifloolumboo, and to the northward of it, 
The tincal is depofited or formed in the bed of the lake, whence 
it is dug up in large mafies, and afterward broken into fmall 
pieces for the convenience of carriage. It is ufed in Thibet for 
foldering, and to promote the fufion of gold and filver. 

Mr. S, appears to have paid attention to the difeafes of this 
country. ‘The glandular fwelling of the throat is very pre- 
valent. © It is certainly not exaggerating to fay, that one in 
fix of the Runghore diftri@ and country of Boutan, has the dif- 
eafe.’ He imagines that it does not arife from any impregna- 
tion of the water from fnow: but that it is * endemial, pro- 
ceeding from a peculiarity in the air of firuations in the vicinity 
of mountains, where the foils are fimilar, and alfo the vegetable 
produétions.’ 

_ In the cure of venereal complaints, a preparation of mercury 
is ufed. Salivation is always produced, and a ftick is put 
acrofs the patient’s mouth, in the form of a gag, and made faft 
behind. This is done to promote the fpitting, and prevent 
the lofs of the teeth. Buboes are opened by a large incifion, 
&c. After mentioning thefe, and fome fimilar modes of treat- 
ment, we own it was with furprife that we found Mr. S. telling 
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ys, that, © in fhort, he faw very little room for improving 
their practice in this difeafe.’” Nor do we altogether fee the force 
of the following obfervation: § 3 explained to the Rajah the 
operation of tapping, and fhewed him the inftrument with which 
‘:was done. He very earneftly exprefied a defire that I thould 
perform the operation, and wifhed much for a proper fubject; 
fych a one did not occur while I remained, and perhaps it was 
as well both for the Rajah’s patients and my own credit; for 
after having feen it once done, he would not have hefitated about 
a repetition of the operation.’ Surely this fimple operation was 
likely neither to bring the furgeon iato difcredit, nor augment the 
danger of the patient. 

The method ufed to diftinguifh difeafes, is curious; and feems 
to fhew that the inhabitants of Thibet poflefs a litt!e of the crafe 
of phyfic as well as their European friends: § They do not feek 
for any other means of information refpecting the ftate of a pa- 
tient than that of feeling the pulfe; and they confidently fay, 
that the feat of pain and difeafe is eaftly to be difcovered, not fa 
much from the frequency of the pulfe as its vibratory motion. 
They feel the pulfe at the wrift with their three fore- fingers, firft 
of the right, and then of the left hand; after preffing more or 
lefs on the aftery, and occafionally removing one or two of the 
fingers, they determine what the difeafe is.’ 

We could, with pleafure, give further extraQs from this 
part of Mr. S.’s account, but we muit not add to the bulk of 


this article. ‘e) 


This very fmall number of the Tranfactions concludes with 
the Meteorologica] Diary, of which we gave an account in our laft 
Review. The fecond part of vol, Ixxix. is advertifed as ready 
for the members of the Society. 


— ~~ an 


Art. XI. Tran/adtions of the Society inftituted at London, for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, Vol. VU. 
8vo. 400 Pages. 4s. Boards. Dodiley. 1789. 


N the volumes which contain accounts of the tranfa€tions of 
focieties in general, the papers are multifarious, and the me- 
rits of them very different. Though, in the prefent age, we 
have frequently to lament the trifling nature of many memoirs 
contained in the public records of our focieties, we ufually take 
up the volumes of the work now before us with pleafure and f{a- 
tisfaCtion ;—-as containing ufeful faéts rather than abftrufe and 
unprofitable refearches, and the effects of experience rather than 
unfupported: hypothefes. 
he papers in this 7th volume are, as ufual, arranged under 
the claffcs, Agriculture, Polite Arts, Manufactures, Mechanics, 
Colonies, and Trade: On Chemifiry, no communications oceur. 
AGRICULTURE, 
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AGRICULTURE, 


Under this head, we find atteftations of feveral large planta. 
tions of timber trees in different parts of England; and we are plad 
to obferve that the larch feems to be coming {till more and more 
into general ufe. The Bifhop of Land-ff planted, in one feafon, 
48,500 larches. The following are the dimenfions of a larch 
tree that was planted in the year 1734, at Blair Drummond in 
Scotland, communicated by Mr. Drummond, fon to the late 
Lord Kaims. The meafurement feems to have been taken in 
the autumn of 1787, fo that the tree was then exactly 54 years 
of age: 


Ft, In, 
* Circumference, one foot from the ground, clear of roots 9.6 
* Ditto, three feet from ditto . - - 7 6 
« Ditto, fix feet from ditto - - - 6 6 
“ Ditto, nine feet from ditto - - - 6 1 
« Ditto, twelve feet from ditto - - - 6 of 
“ Ditto, fifteen feet from ditto - - - 5 yg 
* Ditto, thirty-five feet from ditto - - 5 1 
* Ditto, fifty-five feet from ditto - - 4 9 
* Ditto, feventy-five feet from ditto - - 3 9 
‘ Height to the extremity of the top - - 97 0 
* Cubic contents - - - - 130 0.’ 


This tree, therefore, has increafed very nearly two cubic feet 
and a half ineach year from the time it was planted ; which, fup- 
poling the wood to be worth no more than one fhilling per cubic 
foot, would be half a crown per ann. for each tree, during the 
‘Whole period of its growth.—Mr. Drummond had one of thefe 
large trees cut up for timber; and fome of it was made into 
furniture, which he thinks is in every refpect equal at leaft in 
quality to the beft Norway fir. Mr. D. feems not to have been 
aware that the chief value of this wood conffts in its uncommon 
‘durability; which he has had no opportunity of afcertaining. 
Befide the experiments already communicated to the public re- 
fpecting the durability of this wood, the writer of this artiele 
has had opportunities of feeing the refult of fome private ex- 
periments, which prove it to be much more durable than either 
oak or fir:——how much more fo, there has not yet been time 
to afcertain. —We, therefore, moft heartily concur with Mr. 
Drummond in recommending the culture of this tree on as 
extenfive a fcale as poffible, fince it is found to thrive better 
than moft trees, in the pooreft foil, and in the moft expofed 
fituation. | 

Mr. Boote, of Atherftone upon Stour, continues the account 
of his experiments on drilling corn of all forts, when compared 
with fowing it broad caft; which he finds, as before, to turn 


out greatly in favour of the culture by narrow drills. 
IL The 
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The Earl of Fife communicates the refult of a comparative 
trial of the root of fcarcity (as he terms it) and other plants. 
The produce of one hundred fquare yards of each was weighed, 
and was found to be as under, viz. 


Stone Ib. 
¢ Common turneps - m - weight 92 4 
‘ Carrots ‘ a . Pa 95 
« Root of fcarcity . ‘ - 55 
¢ Turnep-rdoted cabbage - * * 88 


The Earl does not mention whether the roots were cleaned or 
not. If they were not perfectly cleaned, a great deduction muft 
be made from the produce of the root of fcarcity ; as, from its 
numerous {trong fibrous rocts, much more earth adheres to it 
than to any of the other plants with which it was compared. It 
was not found fo nourithing for cows as any of the others, 
though it communicated no bad tafle to the milk; and, on the 
whole, Lord F. feems to think it will be no great acquifition to 
the farmer—-in which opinion we freely acqutefce. 

Mathew Stephenfon, of Smardall-hall, Weftmorland, Efq; 
communicates an account of the improvement of 325 acres of 
moor land, The mode of management which Mr. S. found to fuc- 
ceed beft on this foil, was to pare and burn the fod, fpread the 
afhes, plough them in, and fow grafs feeds (two bufhels of clean 
drefled hay feeds, and three pounds each of red clover, white clover, 
and hop clover, and four pounds of rib-grafs, per acre) about the 
beginning of Auguft, Cut it two years—pafture two—break up 
the field for oat:—and lime the next year for wheat. By this 
practice, the whole 325 acres were fuccefsfully brought under 
culture and raifed to four times their former value. The foil 
muft have been better than that of many uncultivated fields, in 
order to admit of this mode of improvement; for, to our own 
certain knowlege, it would fail in very many cafes, 

Mr. Ecclefton gives an interefting account of the meafures 
that were purfued for draining and improving Jariin Meer in 
Cumberland, by which three thoufand fix hundred and thirty- 
two acres of land have been gained and protecied from the 
inundation of the fea; but we are forry that our fcanty limits 
forbid us to give the particulars of this improvement. We fhall 
only remark, in brief, that this great drainaye was atlength com- 
pletely effected by an ingenious device of Mr. Gilbert of 
Worleley, after the unfuccefsful efforts of many preceding en- 
gineers, ‘Lhe contrivance confifts in having two pair of flood- 
gates on the main canal for {topping the entrance of the side, 
placed at the diftance of half a mile from each other, with a 
ftop-gate opening in a reverfe direction clofe within the outer- 
molt flood. vate; by means of which, the fea being occafionally 
admitted to flaw up to the fecond gate, and the flop-gate being fhut 
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at low water, that part of the canal between the two gates be. 
comes arefervoir, or large bafon—which being fuffered to ryp 
off quickly, at low water, by opening the ftopegate, forms fuch 
a ftrong current as to wath away the file and flime which ufed 
before to ftop up the paflage. 

We have here alfo an imperfect account of a contagious and 
dangerous diforder that appeared among the horned cattle at 
Standifh, near Wigan, in October 1788; which we are heppy 
to learn is now entirely ftopt. But we never ceafe to regret that 
fo little attention is beftowed on the difeafes of domeftic animale, 
in this country. 

Sir Jofeph Banks communicates a recipe for curing the fcab 
in fheep, which, he fays, has been univerfally adopted in Lin. 
colnfhire, for fome years paft, and has been found effeQually to 
an{wer the purpofe. It is as follows: 

Take one pound of quickfilver, 

half a pound of Venice turpentine, 

half a pint of oil of turpentine. 
ax rubbed in a mortar till the quickfilver is thoroughly 
incorporated with the other ingredients. This mixture, Sir 
Jofeph juftly obferves, is the fame with the unguentum caruleum 
of the fhops.—It is applied to the fkin by means of the finger, 
after dividing the wool ia two or three places on the body—ufu- 
ally about Michaelmas. There are people who contract to do 
this bufinefs at the rate of five fhillings per fcore for thefe large 
fheep. The fame diforder may be effetually removed by a 
cheaper and lefs troublefome operation—merely by foaking the 
{kin with a ftrong decoétion of tobacco italks or leaves. 

The laft paper in this clafs is an account of fome experiments 
made by Mr. Wagftaff on the river conferva, as a manure ; which 
are nearly, if not entirely, the fame with thofe communicated to 
the public already in fome volume of the Bath Society’s papeis. 
We have not thefe at hand, at prefent, to refer to. 


PoLiTE ARTS, 


A fingle paper only occurs under this divifion, It is ade 
fcription of a portable machine, called a pocket memorandum 
book for thofe who want their eyefight: by Mr. Robert Brom- 
ley. This is a very ingenious contrivance, as far as we can 
judge from a defcription without a plate; and does honour to 
the inventor:—though it is eafy to perceive, even from this 
imperfect account, that the contrivance for arithmetical notation 
efpecially, is more complicated than that of Dr. Moife (an in- 
genious gentleman deprived of fight, who gives lectures in na 
tural philofophy, with much applaufe), which he has communie 
cated to the public under the article BLIND, in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (the edition now publithing); who, by means of 
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fur pins only, diftin€tly marks all poffible variations of num- 
hers, as well as every mufical note that itis neceflary, in practice, 


fo exprels. 
MANUFACTURES. 


Mr. Greaves has attained to fti!l greater perfeion in the ma- 
nufatture of coarfe paper from withen (ozier) bark, than he did 
jatt year. ‘The difference in the price of paper of the fame fize 
and thicknefs made from ropes or withen bark, he finds to be— 
From ropes 8s. 6d. per ream—from withen bark 5s. 8d. per 
ream; which is a faving in the laft cafe of more than 30 per 
cent. Probably, when this manufaéture comes to be fully efta- 
biithed, the faving will be ftill greater in proportion. 

Mr. Davies, of Salifbury-court, Fleet-ftreet, obtained the 
fiver medal for making paper in imitation of marble, more ele- 
gant than what ufed to be imported from abroad: fo that this, 
as we!l as paper for taking impreffions from prints, may be con- 
fidered as an acquifition to the manufactures of this nation, 

Mr. Swaine, who communicated fome ufeful obfervations on 
the management of filk worms in a former volume of thefe 
Tranfactions, continues his refearches in the prefent; and con- 
veys many ufeful remarks on that fubject, to the public. He 
thinks filk worms may be kept in the open air in this country 5 
and gives a drawing and defcription of a very neat and commo~ 
dious apparatus for feeding thefe infects, that may be occafion- 
ally moved into the open air, when circumftances are favour- 
able for them. He concurs with all the perfons who have lately 
written on this fubject, in thinking the climate of England 
more favourable for the rearing of filk worms than the warmer 
regions of Europe or Afia; and that nothing is wanting for this 
purpofe but a greater number of mulberry trees than we at 
prefent poflefs, To remedy this evil, he propofes to try to rear 
the black mulberry from /eeds; and we have no doubt of his 
fucceeding in this attempt, as it is certain that mulberry trees 
are every year thus reared in fome of the fouthern provinces of 
Spain. He thinks the black mulberry leaf promifes to be, on 
the whole, the beft food for filk worms, though he thinks the 
white might be preferable to it, on fome occafions, particularly 
for young worms. He finds, as Mifs Rhodes has already expe= 
rienced, that Jettuce leaves may be ufed occafionally, with fuc- 
cefs, as a fuccedaneum for the mulberry leaf. 

In one particular, refpecting the natural hiftory of the filk 
worm, he differs in opinion from all the naturalifts (we think) 
who have preceded bim. It is generally believed that the moth 
eats its way throuch its fiken envelope when it revives from 
Us chryfalide ftate. Mr. Swaine, however, contends that this 
isa miftake; that it does not eat its way gut, but only forces 
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its way through by feparating the threads, without breaking 


them. But it would feem that this fact is rather a matter of 
curiofity than of utility in the manufacture; as the difficulty of 
winding off the filk from thefe deranged cocoons is fuch as to 
render them in a great meafure ufelefs in manufactures. He 
alfo pives very good ceconomical reafons for continuing the 


practice of killing the worms while in the cocoon, and drying 


them inan oven properly heated; though he admits that this prace 
tice, as it has hitherto been conducted, may often injure the quality 
of the filk, and admits of contiderable improvement. We con- 
fider this as a very ufeful pdper, and hope Mr. Swaine will find 
it convenient to continue his experiments on this fubjeét. 

We beg leave to recommend attention to the nature and pe- 
culiar characteriftics of the different breeds of filk worms, as an 
object highly deferving the {pecial inveftigation of thofe who 
turn their attention to this fubje&t. Mr. bertezen (fee p. 512 
of this Review) has very properly mentioned this particular; 
but we do not at prefent recollect that it has ever been fully 
inveftigated by any author; only, from hints that occafionally 
occur, we are enabled to perceive that there are great and 
eflential differences in this refpeéle 

Mr. Gates, of Spalding, ina feries of letters to Lord Romney, 
communicates an account of the furprifing efforts of Mifs Ann 
Ives of Spalding, in {pinning fine woollen yarn, which fhe has 
brought to a degree of perfection hitherto unknown in this part 
of the world. One pound weight of Engli/) wool was {pun by 
Mifs Ives into 256 fkains of yarn, each fkain being 560 yards 
long, making 143,350 yards, amounting to 81 miles and 80 
yards in length; a furprifing degree of finenefs. Mr. Harvey 
of Norwich propofed to work this yarn intoa fhaul, a yard and 
a half fquare, the warp doubled and twifted, and the woof 
fingle, which is expected to weigh all together Jefs than two 
ounces. We are forry, however, to obferve, that Mr. Harvey 
is inclined to think that fuch a degree of finenefs of yarn from 
Engiifh wool, muft rather be a matter of curiofity than utility, 
as it wants the filky foftnefs for which the wool of Tibet and 
Cafhemire is fo peculiarly remarkable. Why do we not ate 
tempt to obtain fome of the breed of that particular race of 
fheep? Is it impoffible to prevent their wool from degenerating 
in this country ?—We with to fee this queftion fairly invefti- 
gated.—It ought to be remarked that this fine yarn was fpun by 
means of the fpindle and diftaff, 


MECHANICS. 
Under this head, are communicated feveral attefted accounts 
of the fuccefs of ftriking whales by means of the gun harpoon: 


an account of a machine (accompanied with a plate) for 
twitching 
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ywcichiag wool (a particular operation neceffary in the baize ma- 
nufaéture, hitherto always done by hand), invented by Mr. Hugh 
Hughes, which has obtained the approbation of feveral baize 
manufacturers in Effex.—A road harrow (with a figure alfo) 
for filling up the ruts in roads that are covered with gravel, in- 
vented by Mr. Harriot; and an explanation (with a plate) of 
a method of fupplying the lofs of a fhip’s rudder at fea, by Cap- 
tain Pakenham of the navy. This fubftitute for a rudder was 
tried at fea by Captain Cornwallis, in his majefty’s fhip Crown, 
who found it anfwer extremely well; and, in his opinion, and 
in that of all his officers, would conduét a fhip to any part of the 
world, A difcovery of this importance to fea-faring men, 
fhould certainly be publifhed, by itfelf, in a low-priced pam- 
phlet, with a plate,and a very full defcription, that it might fall 
ia the way of Captains of veilcls of every denomination. 


COLONIES, 

In this clafs, we have only a farther account of the profperous 
fate of the true cinnamon tree in Jamaica, which promifes toon to 
fupply this nation with abundance of fpiceries. ‘The leaves of 
this tree are faid to be highly impregnated with the flavour of 
cloves, 


— 


From thefe fhort notices, our readers will] remark, with 
pieafure, that the Society continue their ufeful labours with un- 
remitting affiduity, and confiderable fuccefs. Though much 
has been done, the wide field in which they are engaged, is 
by no means exhbaufted; and we doubt not but they will pe:- 
jevere. 

The volume clofes with the ufual lifts of Premia adjudged, 
and offered Prefents to the Society—Names of Members, 
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Art. All. A Treatise on Men/furation, beth in Theory and PraZice. 
The Second dition *, with many Additions. By Charles Hutton, 
LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &e. Profeffor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Military Academy. 8vo. pp. 703. 158s. Boards. Robinfons. 
1788. 

HE clofe connexion of this fubje& with the common af. 
fairs of life, evinces its great importance. By the affittance 
of the art, here treated, we meafure the heavens and the earth, 
eftimate the capacity of all veflels, and the bulk of all bodies, 
gauge our liquors, build our edifices, meafure our lands, and al- 
Certain the boundaries of our pofleffions, buy and fell with ju& 
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_ The firft edition efcaped our notice, probably by being pub- 
lihhed iu the country, 
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weicht and meafure, and, in a word, tranfact moft of the ne. 
ceflary bufinefs of life. 

In his preface, Dr. Hutton gives a brief hiftory of the art, 
and fhews how its improvement conduced to the advancement 
of vzrious parts of mathematical knowlege, more efpecially geo. 
metry; which, at a very early period, became, by being fub. 
fervient to an art, an abftraét fcience ; as the remains of the 
Greek geometricians fufficiently thew. 

The work is d:vided into five parts, containing, 1ft, the 
menfuration of right lines and right lined angles; ad, the 
menfuration of planes; 3d, of folids; 4th, mifcellaneous fub. 
jects on men(uration in general; and, 5th, the practical appli- 
plication of the general rules delivered in the foregoing parts, 
to land furveying, gauging, meafuring the works of §arti- 
ficers, and a variety of other circumftances which occur in the 
common concerns of human fociety. 

With refpe& to the manner in which Dr. Hutton has ar. 
ranged his work, it evidently appears, from the above enume- 
ration of the fevera! parts, that he proceeds in the order pointed 
out by nature, beginning with the fimpleft, and ending with 
the moft intricate part of the fubjeét. The rules are delivered 
in words at full length, and the demonftrations of them are 
given in notes at the bottom of the page; fo that the practical 
part appears wholly independent of the theory, By this con- 
trivance, the reader, who has attained no other mathematical 
knowlege than common arithmetic, is enabled to folve the feve- 
ral problems in menfuration ; and thofe who wifh for the fatif- 
faction of demonftration, will find it in the notes. Thefe notes 
are not to be read by others than deep mathematicians ; and, as 
they contain feveral theorems of great value, with many Curious 
corollaries, befide thofe ufed for the formation of the rules, 
they will afford additional entertainment to thofe who are 
qualified to read them, 

The fourth part differs fomewhat from the other three parts ; it 
is entirely theoretical, and is employed in the univerfal inveftiga- 
tion of the quadrature and cubature of curves in general. In 
the firft fection, is contained the true method of quadrature and 
cubature of figures from general equations exprefling their na- 
ture and property ; in the fecond, the approximate method, by 
means of equidiftant ordinates; and in the third, a treatife on 
the relations between the areas and foliditics of figures, and the 
centres of gravity of their generating lines and planes. We 
here obferve fome of the moft important and univerfal propo- 
fitions on the fubject, efpecially in the firft feGion, where a 
few pages contain what other authors would have expanded into 
a volume. 

The 
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The fifth part is, as we hinted above, entirely praétical, and 
contains a treatife on land furveying, explaining the ufe of the 
inftruments employed in planning, the methods of computing 
the contents of fields, reducing plans, and dividing grounds, 
After the furveying, follows a comprehentive effay on gauging, 
jn which fome very curious and uncommon rules are delivered 
for finding the true contents of cafks. ‘The rule for computing 
the contents of a cafk of any form, from three dimenfions only, 
as given in page 592, is extremely neat and fimple; the au- 
thor fays it was made from a method of inveftigating the con- 
tents of cafks, which was hinted by Mr. James Davidfon of 
Dundee; and he gives the inveftigation in a note. The rule is, 
‘ Add into one fum 39 times the fquare of the bung diameter, 
25 times the fquare of the head diameter, and 26 times the pro- 
duct of the diameters ; multiply the fum by the length, and the 
product by ‘00034, then the laft product divided by g, will give 
the wine gallons; and divided by 11, will give the ale gallons.’ 
We cannot fubjoin the curious and ingenious invettigation, for 
want of the figure. 

To the gauging, fucceed the methods of meafuring the works 
of artificers ; viz. bricklayers, carpenters and joiners, glaziers, 
mafons, painters, pavers, plaifterers, plumbers, and flaters, 
with a defcription of their refpective meafures or rules, the 
manner in which they take the dimenfions of their work, and 
the ufual price of their workmanfhip. 

Some ufeful obfervations on meafuring timber are added ; and 
the work concludes with a large table of the areas of circular 
fegments, the verfed fine of half the area being given. 

Such are the general contents of this excellent work, which 
muft prove acceptable both to the praCtical meafurer and to the 


fcientific mathematician. R-—m. 





Art. XIII. Le Paradis Reconguis: Potme, imité de Milton, par 
L. R. Laraye, Gradué en [Univerfité de Paris, Maitre de 


Langue Frangoife. 12mo. pp. 141. 5s. fewed. Bell. 1789. 


HAT fhall we fay of this imitation? ‘That we have 
fearched for its appendage, a refemblance, and cannot 

find it. What can we fay of an arrangement of words in the 
form of blank verfe, deftitute of cadence and harmony? What 
but that it is profe in the fhape of poetry? Monfieur Lafaye 
will, perhaps, reply to us with the furprife of Moliere’s Bour- 
geots Gentilhomme, ** par ma fay, il y a plus de quarante ans que je 
dis de la profe, fans que j’en Juffe rien.” But we do not expect 
him to fubjoin the following part of the fpeech as an addrefs to 
the Reviewers, ** & je vous fuis le plus obligé du monde de m’avoir 
Mm 4 apris 
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apris cela” be that as it may, we muft proceed on our jour. 
ney; we have many regions to pafs through; from the river 
Jordan we mutt fly to Mount Olympus; and from Olympus we 
muft make all poffible hafte to get back into the wildernefs of 
Judea: but, alas! we Reviewers have not the privileges which 
our poetical travellers enjoy—we are confined both by time 
and fpace. For this reafon, Monfieur Lafaye muft excufe us 
if we do not follow him through the whole of his flights and 
peregrinations. 

This poem confifts of fix cantos; and the fubjed is as fol. 
lows ‘Saran, elated with the fuccefs which he met with 
when he attempted the feduction of Eve, meditates a victory 
over Jefus Chri, while he ts in the wildernefs: but as it js 
proper that he fhould confult his peers before he proceeds to 
bufinefs, he fummoneth the aflembly to Mount Olympus ; and, 
in the firft canto, page 8, we are introduced to this no very 
formidable body, confidering ihey are devils— 

© Chétive afemblic! ou chacun tremble? p. 3. 1.15. 

Satan, in a long fpeech (tor he is a moft verbofe orator), 
communicates his grand defign; which, meeting with general 
approbation, he fets out on his journey; and with the charac- 
scciftic vivacity of a French demon, feys 

. parent 
Fe vais, men deftin jadis profpéire, 
Verle ex mon fein le beauine de b’efpoir.’ 

Arrived at the defart, he approaches. our Saviour under the 
appearance of an old man, in fearch of ftrayed cattle; he is 
likewife looking for fome fticks to make a faggot. He enters 
into converfation with Jefus; and the temptation by which he 
hopes ta feduce the Saviour of the world, is an offer to fhew 
him the way out of the wildernefs, His propofal being rejected 
with contempt, Satan makes a bow, and vanifhes. 

In the fecond canto, the Arch Fiend again aflembles his peers, 
‘The council appear to be rather tumultuous. Belial is a very 
turbulent member, and expreiles himfelf with great acrimony 
toward the race of David: 





‘ Pardleu! comme je fis degringoler 
Toute la famille, fans oublier 
Rot Salento, avec ja Sagefe.’ 
And this Rei Salomon he talks of taking by the nofe. 

In the third canto, Satan renews his temptations in the wil- 
dernefs; and fuppofing our Saviour to be very hungry, invites 
him to eat iby the power of his magic wand, a table rifes 
in the defart, rayalement fervie, on which are difplayed all the 
dainties that the molt excellent Fiench cookery can fupplys 
game and poultry, 
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© Bard's, bouillies, rotis, venaifon, 
Coulis tran/jarens, & fauces ambrécs, 
Pariferies en tourettes, gatcaux, 

Les poifiins les plus raves, de Jource, 

Riviéres, ctangs, &e.’ 

This rep ft is exhibited fous un pavillon de verdure, ornamented 
with fruits and flowers ; a {plendid buff:e prefents itlelf, covered 
with vafes of gold and cryftal, and attended by Geni with pur~ 
ple wings. In another part of the defart, Nymphs are dancing 
fous des bouguets d'arbres; while in another, Zephyrus, Pomona, 
‘and’ the train of Flere, are forming ; warhead and preparing 
fruits. — This is pretty fcenery for an opera. But as we cannot 
promife to fteer this little French bark fafe into port, through 
the channel of Erglith criticifm, we will (without loading it 
with any more of our ftrictures) leave it to feek an Harbour oa 
its native coaft ;—it may chance to meet there with a more pro- 
pitious gale. As to ourfelves, we muit be candid enough to 
confefs that our Englith Satan has obtained fo much popularity, 
through the fkilful management of our immortal Milton, that 


we can by no means tolerate French devils. MYR ov- 
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Art. ALIV. Dr. Burney’s General Hiftery of Mufic. 
[ Article continued, | 


7 * are now to. lay before the Public a view of the laft, 
\ and, to the generality of readers, probably the moft 
interefting, volume of this curious and valuable work. It opens 
with an introduGo ry Effay on the Euphony or Sweetnefs of Lan- 


guages, and their Fit wg Mufiz; the detign of which, as well as . 


its propriety in this place, will beft appear from the author’s 
own account of it: 

‘As we are now arrived at that period in the Hiflory of Mufie, 
rs the mufical drama or opera had its origin, in the progrefs of 
which lyric poetry and melody have received their chief polith and 
refinements, it feems a neceflary preliminary to the following narra- 
tive, to beftow a few remarks and reflexions on the formation of {y]- 
lables, and emiffion cf yocal found.’-——‘ No vilionary innovation, 
or fantaitical change, is here intended, in a Janguage fo excellent as 
Our own for every purpofe of reafon and philofophy ; ; all I woule 
recommend, is care to our lyric poets in the felection and arrange- 
ment of fyllables, as well as unity of fubject; and attentive ob- 
fervance to the compolers who fet them to Mufic, not to dwell on 
harfh, mute, nafal, or guttaral words, which either preclude or vitiate 
all mufical found.’ 

This eflay contains many ingenious and uncommon remarks 
on an uncommon fujedt; for, as it is juftly obferved, though 
* our alphabet has often been difleGted, and the arcioulacion ‘of 
Our language analyfed, as far as concerns its pronunciation in 
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fpeech,’ this bas not yet been done * with refpect to Aric poetry 
and finging.’ ‘The following remarks on the defects of Dryden's 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s day, confidered as a poem intended to be 
jung, feem to be unexceptionably juft: 

‘ Song and fing, unfortunately, the two moft common words in 
our lyric poetry, begin by a 4:/s, and end with a found entirely za. 
fal; and if we examine the fyllables which terminate each line in 
Dryden’s Ode on St. Cecilia’s day, the beft of our lyric poems, and 

erhaps the moft noble production, to read, of modern languages, 
we fhall find that the dead letter d predominates ; terminating in the 
courfe of the poem no lefs than two or three and thirty lines ; in more 
than half of which, this hard and dumb letter is preceded by z, 
which though it does not wholly filence the voice, yet allows it no 
paflage, but through the nofe. However, this junction is not fo in. 
jurious to vocalifed found, as zg in the words /ung, young, beginning, 
winning, deftroying, enjoying ; or fand x in ears, hears, /pheres, comes, 
drums, prize, Jhies, &C. which terminate each mufical phrafe or pe. 
riod with a hifs. ‘The impervious confonant ¢, in /ate, fate, fate, 
&c. preceded by a vowel, is lefs difficult to pronounce, and lefs ofen. 
five to hear, than the fibilation in drea/?, oppref?, &c. 

‘ Admirable and fublime as this Ode is in the perufal, fome of the 
Jines are extremely difficult to fing, without injuring either the poet 
or mufician ; the firft, by a languid and inarticulate utterance, or 
the Jatter by a pronunciation too rough and violent. The recitatives 
may, with propriety, admit of ftrong accentuation, as only fucha 
portion of found is wanting as will render the words more audible, 
and nearer finging, than mere fpeech: but as recitative is the mee 
dium between declamation and mufical air, fome attention feems 
neceffary in feleéting the words, and polifhing the veries, even for 
this narrative melody ; in fhunning harfh alliterations, fuch as in the 
Jines, thrice he flew the flain—the fweet enthufiaft from her facred fore, 
&c. where there is a conftant and unavoidable hilling upon all the 
accents ; and in placing fuch words at the paufe, or reiting- place, in 
the middle, as well as at the end, of each line, where the punétua- 
tion requires a repofe, or long note, as will neither wholly filence the 
voice, nor impede its expanfion. If fuch precautions fhould be 
thought neceflary for words of quick utterance in recitative, fill 
more folicitous fhould the lyric poet be in their choice and arrange- 
ment when he writes an air, where every fyllable is lengthened and 
vocalifed, and where the vowel in each is all that the compofer can 
tune, or the finger fweeten and refine.’ 

But though neither thefe, nor the other rules here laid down 
by the author, for the euphony of lyric language, can be charged 
with being vifionary, or impracticable; yet we fear (and we be- 
Jieve Dr. B. himfelf will not think our fears il] founded), that 
it will, at leaft, be xzearly vifionary to expect them to be fufi- 
ciently attended to in practice, till the ancient amalgamation of 
poet and mufician in one perfon, again takes place; an event 
with regard to which, we can only fay, that we love both poetry 
and Mulic too well to with for it. Th 
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The title of the fir/? chapter of this volume is interefting to 
mufical curiofity. Of the Invention of RECITATIVE, and Efia- 
hlifament of the Mufical Drama, or OPERA, in Italy. It is pecu= 
jarly the bufinefs of every writer, who undertakes to deliver 
the hiftory of any art, to mark diftindtly thofe periods, in which 
its progres coward perfection receives unufual acceleration, quit- 
ting the ordinary languor of its flow and equable progrefs, and 
moving, as it were, by ftrides ;——per /a/tum, non per gradum :— 
ts point out precifely the nature of the improvement, and, as far 
as may be, the caufes that produced it. To this effential 
part of his bufinefs, Dr. B. has here, and, indeed, throughout 
his work, been particularly attentive. 

‘ The annals of modern Mufic’ (he juftly obferves at the opening 
of the chapter) ‘ have hitherto furnifhed no event fo important 
to the progrefs of the art, as the recovery or invention of Recitative, 


or dramatic melody. Moficians till this period having been chiefly 
employed in gratifying the ear with ‘* the concord of fweet 
founds,” without refpect to poetry, or afpiring at energy, paflion, 
jntelleQual pleafure, or much variety of effect. Epic poetry could 
never derive great advantage from Mufic, or mefic from epic poetry : 
fo long a poem as the Iliad, or AZneid, if we fuppole either of 
them to have been originally fung, could admit of few embellifhments 
or refinements from lengthened tones; it was the /yric poetry of the 
ancients as well as the moderns, confifting of fhort effufions of paffion 
or fentiment, in various meafures, that beit exercifed the powers of 


mufical expreffion.’ 
It appears, from the author’s refearches, that the true mu/ical 


drama, or Opera—that, which ‘ was wholly fet to Mufic, and in 
which the dialogue was neither fung in meafure, nor declaimed 
without mufic, but rectted in fimple mufical tones, which amounted 
not to finging, and yet was different from {peech’—did not exift 
till the year 1597, when the drama of Dapune, written by Ri- 
nuccini, and fet to mufic by ‘Facopo Peri, was firft performed in 
the houfe of Signor Corfi, at Florence, with great applaufe. This 
fuccefsful experiment was followed by two other dramas of the 
fame kind, Euridice, and Arianna. About the fame time, however, 
a facred mufical drama, or Oratorio, was performed at Rome, 
compofed in a fimilar manner, by Emilio del Cavaliere; which has 
occafioned fome difpute with refpect to the original invention of 
reaitative. But we think, with Dr. B. that the point of priority 
appears to be given up by Peri himtelf, who confefles, in the 
preface to his Opera of Euridice (dated 1600), that Emilio del 
Cavaliere © introduced the fame kind of Mufic on the ftage, be- 
fore any one elfe that he had ever heard of.’ This, however, is 
a matter, which the Englifh reader will not be very anxious to 
determine; while his curiofity is fully gratified with refpec to 
the date of the invention, and the circumftances which gave rife 


to it. Of thefe, a clea? and fatisfactory account is here given, 
from 
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from a differtation on the origin of ftage-finging by Gio, Bap. 03 
i tifta Doni; by which it appears, that this mufical revolution cau 
was eficcted by a confpiracy of Florentine Dilettanti; who, ig int 
private meetings held for that purpofe, plotted the deftruGion f 
of the wicked moniter, Aladrizal; unanimoufly re/olving, thar, yer 
7 “¢ ag modern Mufic was extremely deficient in grace, and the ex. wit 
preilion of words, it became neceflary, tn order to obviate thefe Dr. 
objections, that fome other fpecies of Cantilena, or melody, js 0 
fhould be tried, by which the words fhould not be rendered un- whe 
intelligible, nor the verfe deftroyed. *—And this new fpecies of fty! 
melody was no other than the //i/o recitativo, which they con. em! 
fidered as a recovery of the ancient declamation, by which the cul! 
Greeks and Romans were /u/pofed to heve produced fuch won- the 
derful efleCts in their dramatic repre‘entations.—Dr. B.’s reflec. tw° 
tions on the confequences of this mufica! plot are too good to be con 
given in any words but his own: (p. 24.) | abl 
* It is not dificult to difcover from this account, that all the pa- blu 
trons and artits of this new fpecies of Mufic, except Monteverde, wh 
were Dilettanti, and Jealicw contrapuntifis, who, as is ufual, con- dur 
demned and affected to defpife that which they could not underfand, the 
and in which they were unable to excel. Tne learned contrapuntifts, 
on the contrary, had abufed their art, to the ruin of lyric poetry, and a 
confined it in fuch narrow limits, that even inftremental Mufic fi 
made no advances in their hands; for all they produced, that was 
not in canon and fugue, was utterly dry, fancilefs, and defpicable. tic 
Thefe early attempts, however, at.clearnefs, grace, and facility, for 
though they now appear but mean and feeble, had a happy effect duc 
wpon the art. In procefs of time they approximated parties, (for del. 
when was Mufic, any more than politics, without its cabals and acc 
factions?) and in appealiog to the public ear, by bringing Mufic on dur 
the itage, drove pedantry to lament the degeneracy of the age in os 
holes and corners; and encouraged zeal and unprejudiced mufical 
Jearning to unite with tafte in fimplifying the art, and calling upon - 
the praces for aflittance.’ COL 
‘The firft mufica] drama, after the invention of recitative, that ing 
was publicly reprelented, was Euripice, fet by Peri. In the me 
mufic of this drama, a refemblance is obferved to that of Lulli, tha 
in the fiyle of the recitative, the frequent change of time, and ma 
the difficulty of diftinguifhing air from recitative by any fupe- per 
riority of melody. Indeed, * the only arrangement of founds,’ . fert 
we are told, * refembling an air, in Euridice, is afhort Zinfonia,’ wh 
for three flutes, which is given as a fpecimen; and which, in- at | 
deed, is fo little diftinguifhable from a moderna paftoral-dance tune, a 
2s to render it matter of furprife, that the vocal airs fhould be fo a 
deftitute of melody. But recital now was every thing, and fing- yee 
iva feems to have been left co the inftruments ; which were all fies 
placed bebind the fcenes. It is diverting to compare the band of "00 
this primitive opera with the modern orcheltra. A harp/fichord, ~ 
E w large cutttar, a viel da gamba, and a laree ffute, compofed 
nearly 
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gearty the whole of the accompaniment. We fay nearly, be- 
caufe the fymphony for three flutes feems to imply a few more 
infruments than are here mentioned. 

About the fame time, the Opera of ORFEO was fet by JZonte- 
yerde, ©one of the principal legiflators. of the mufical drama ;’ 
with refpect to whom, a fingular circumiftance here occurs, 
Dr. B. was furprifed to find, that his counterpoint in two parts 
‘s more frequently deficient than in the other two compofers, 
who had never, like him, diftinguifhed themfelves in the learned 
fiyle of mafles, motets, and madrigals.” He feems to have been 
embarrafled by fimplicity, and puzzled by the abfence of diffi- 
culties: He had worn fetters till he could not walk without 
them. Several examples of very oitenfive paflages are produced ; 
two of them, indeed (where a minor feventh appears with a fe- 
cond, and a fixth with a falfe eighth), fo perfectly infupport- 
able, that we really cannot help refolving thefe difcords into 
blunders of the printer; though we are aware of the truth of 
what Dr. B. has elfewhere remarked *, that * fuch words as a/pre, 
dura, cruda, flrano, &c. were irrefiftible temptations to wring 
the ear with crudities.——On the fubfequent plates, the mufical 
reader is gratified wih fpecimens from thefe founders of the 
filo recitative, Peri, Caccini, and Monteverde. 

Every reader, who receives pleafure from original and authen- 
tic information, will think himfelf obliged to the author for 
fome copious extracts and tranflations which he has here intro- 
duced from a difcgurfe, written by the famous traveller, Pietro 
della ie contains ‘ an interefting, clear, ard admirable 
account of’ the ftate of Mutic in Italy, but particularly at Rome, 
during the beginning of the feventeenth century.” The object 
of it was, to defend modern Mufic—the Mufic of his own times 
—again{t the croakers, who, in the hereditary cant of the family, 


complained, * that Mufic, for fifty years back, had been decline - 


ing, and that there were no profeflors left, equal to thofe of for- 
mer times.’ Della Valle, on the contrary, endeavours to prove, 
that, * fo far from having degenerated, it was in a ftate much 
nearer perfection, at the time he wrote, than at any former 
period.” We are forry, that thefe extracts are too long for in- 
fertion. Della Valle’s account, however, of the manner in 
which the firft opera, or fecular mufical drama, was exhibited 
at Rome, is too great a curiofity to be paffed over. We fhall 
give his own words, as tranflated by Dr. B. (p. 27.) 

a My matter Quagliati was an excellent Maeitro di Capella, who 
introduced a new {pecies of Mufic into the churches of Rome, not 
only in compoiitions for a fingle voice (monodie), but tor two, three, 
four, and very often more voices, in chorus, ending with a nume- 
tous Crowd of many choirs or chorufes, fining together; ipecimens 
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of which may be feen in many of his motets that have been fince 

rinted. And the Mofic of my cart, or moveable ftage, compofed 
« the fame Quagliati, in my own room, chiefly in the manner he 
found moft agreeable to me, and performed in mafks through the 
fireets of Rome during the Carnival of 1606, was the firft dramatic 
action, or reprefentation in Mufic, that had ever been heard in that 
city *. ‘Though no more than five voices, or five inflruments, were 
employed, the exact number which an ambulant cart could contain, 
yet thefe afforded great variety: as, belides the dialogue of fingle 
voices, fometimes two, or three, and, at lait, all the five fung together, 
which had an admirable effect. ‘The Mujic of this piece, as may be 
feen in the copies of it that were afterwards printed, though drama- 
tic, was not all in fimple recitative, which would have been tire. 
fome, but ornamented with beautiful paflages, and movements in 
meafure, without deviating however from the true theatrical ityle; 
on which account it pleafed extremely, as was manifeft from the pro- 
digious concourfe of people it drew after it, who, fo far from being 
tired, heard it performed five or fix feveral times; there were fome 
even who continued to follow our cart to ten or twelve different 
places where it ftopt, and who never quitted us as long as we re. 
mained in the ftreet, which was from four o’clock in the evening till 
after midnight.” 

‘ This narration,’ as our hiftorian well obferves, ‘ feems to furnifh 
a curious circumftance to the hiftory of the ftage, which is, that the 
firit opera or mufical drama, performed in modern Rome, like the 
firft tragedy in ancient Greece, was exhibited iz a@ cart. It has been 
imagined by many of the learned, that the recitative in modern Ope- 
ras 1s a revival of that {pecies of me/os in which ancient dramas were 
fung; and here the moveable flage on which it was performed, like 
that ufed by Thefpis at Athens, turnifhes another refemblance. 
plauftris vexiffe, poemata Thefpis. Hor.’ 

A fhort, but curious, digreflion here occurs, on the origin 
and progre(s of the inhuman practice of mutilating children, in 
order to keep the voice in its adolefcent ftate ; in which Dr. B., 
with as much truth, we are perfuaded, as humanity, endeavours 





to remove fome prejudices which throw ‘ an unmerited contempt ' 


upon beings, who, as they are by no means accountable for that 
imperfection under which they labour, are entitled to all the 
pity and alleviation we can beftow.’ 

In {peaking of the fingers of his time, Della Valle mentions, 
with rapture, Leonora and Caterina Baroni, and their mother, 
Adriana. In this part of the chapter, we meet with fome very 
fenfible reflections on the mufical criticifm of the unmufical ; who 
are fo apt to forget, that ‘the hearer of Mufic, as well as the 
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* « Here he feems to have forgotten the performance of Emilio del 
Cavaliere’s oratorio, De/l’ Animo, e del Corpo, which was exhibited at 
Rome, in action on a ftage, in the church of Sta. Maria della Valli- 
cella, 1600. If Della Valte had faid the firft fecular dramatic repre- 
{entation in this kind of Mufic, he would haye been more correct.’ 
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compofer and performer, muft be gifted with one perfect tenfe at leatt. 
ryery eye that can aflift its owner to avoid a polt, is not able to fee 
the beauties of a fine picture; nor every ear that faithfully conveys 
to the mind the moit rapid and minute articulations of fpeech, 
equally faithful in conveying to the inmoft recefles of the foul thofe 
exquilite inflexions, of muiical voice or inftrument, which thrill and 
enchant every fincere votary of the tuneful art. 

« Mankind always feem more ready to own a deficiency in any 
other fenfe than that of Aearing or feeling, when Mufic is in queftion. 
« ] am fo near-fighted, that 1 did not know you—-pray pardon me, 
Sir.’ »But who ever confeffes with equal franknels, that his con- 
tempt for Mufic arifes from any other caufe than fuperiority of judg- 
ment or purfuits? No one fays: ** Doubtlefs the Mufic you have 
compofed, performed, or praifed, may be exquifite; but my ear is 
not fo well conitru&ted as to vibrate truly on hearing it;” or allows 
that he wants feeling or tafte for fuch elegant works of art. The 
lively St. Evremond and the candid Addiion, with the decifion of 
men of letters, ignorant of Mufic and impenetrable to its powers, 
determine the merit of French and Italian operas, without the leait 
knowledge or feeling in the are; and their decifions are often referred 
to by other ausoo, with a degree of triumph as great as if they 
were mathematical demonftrations.’ 

We return, with the author, to the hiftory of Operas; which, 
it feems, at that time, were often degraded, by the manner of 
erformance, to a fort of mufical puppet-fhew. It was not une 
common for the charaéters to be reprefented by figures of wood, 
or wax, on the ftage, while the fingers performed behind the 
fcents, 

In the lift of the firft compofers of Operas, Marc ANTONIO 
CesTi appears, from a fcene here produced from his Opera of 
Orontea, compofed in 1649, to be entitled to diftinguifhed no-~ 
tice. It © exhibits to the mufical reader the ftate of recitative, 
as well as air, at this early period ; which has been fuppofed to 
be that of the firft invention and introducticn of an air at the 
termination of a fcene of recitative.’ This fpecimen appears 
to us, efpecially in the airs, to be, by many degrees, fuperior, in 
grace and expreffion of melody, to others of a later date which 
follow it on the fame plates. But of this excellent, though little 
known, compofer, we fhall hear more in another chapter. 

The mufical drama had not Jong been invented, or reftored, 
before the Poet and the Mufician had reafon to adopt the com- 
plaint of the Roman Satirift— 
n.gravit ab AURE Voluptas 

Omnis ad incertos OCULOS et gaudta Vana. 

Dr. B.’s remarks on this fubjeét, and the defcription which 
follows, cannot but be acceptable to our readers. (p. 66.) 

* In 1680, the opera of Berenice, fet by Domenico Frefchi, was 
performed at Padua in a manner fo fplendid, that fome of the deco- 
tations, recorded in the printed copy of thé? piece, feem worthy of 
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notice in the hiflory of the mufical drama; a f{pecies of exhibition, of 


which, as it originally conftted of poetry, Mutfic, dancing, machinery 
and decorations, it is the bufinets of the hiftorian to watch and point 
out the encroachments which any one of thefe contftituent Parts, at 
different periods, has made upon the reit. In the beginning it was 
certainly the intention of opera legiflators to favour poetry, and to 
make her miftrefs of the feait; and it was a long while before Mufic 
abfolutely took the lead. Dancing ftept into importance only durin 
the prefent century ; but very early in the lalt, machinery and de. 
coration were fo important that little thought or expeace was be. 
ftowed on poetry, Mufic, or dancing, provided fome means could be 
devifed of exciting altonifhment in the {pectators, by fplendid fcenes 
and ingenious mechanical contrivances. 

‘ In the opera of Berenice, juft mentioned, there were chorufes of 
one hundred virgins, one hundred foldiers, one hundred horfemen 
in iron armour, forty cornets of horle, fix trumpeters on horfeback, 
fix drummers, fix enfigns, fix facbuts, fix great flutes, fix minftrels 
playing on ‘Turkith inftruments, fix others on o€tave flutes, fix pages, 
three ferjeants, fix cymbalifls, twelve hunt{men, twelve grooms, fix 
coachmen for the triumph, fix others for the proceflion, two lions 
Jed by two Turks, two elephants by two others, Berenice’s triumphal 
car drawn by four horfes, fix other cars with prifoners and {poils 
drawn by twelve horfes, fix coaches for the proceilion. Among the 
{cenes and reprefentations in the firft act, was a vaft plain, with two 
triumphal arches; another, with pavilions and tents; a fquare pre- 
pared for the entrance of the triumph ; and a foreft for the chafe, 
A&t Ll, the royal apartments of Berenice’s temple of vengeance; a 
{pacious court, with a view of the prifon.; and a covered way for the 
coaches to move in proceffion. Act II]. the royal drefling-room, com- 
pletely furnifhed; ftables with one hundred live horfes; a portico 
adorned with tapetftry ; a delicious palace in perfpective. And befides 
all thefe attendants and decorations, at the end of the firft act, there 
were reprefentations of every fpecies of chafe: as of the wild boar, 
the ftag, deer, and bears; and at the end of the third aé&, an enor- 
mous globe defcends from the fky, which opening divides itfelf into 
other globes that are fufpended in the air, upon one of which is the 
figure of Time, on a fecond that of fame, on others, Honour, No- 
bility, Virtue, and Glory.’ 

This was an improvement on Horace’s defcription of the Ro- 
man opera of his time :— 


— fugiunt equitum turma, peditumque caterva : 

Mox trahitur manibus regum fortuna retortis ; 

I ffeda feflinant, pilanta, petorrita, naves; 

Captivum portatur ebur, captiva Corinthus, &c. 

Ep. ad Aug. 190+ 
Cuarp. Il. Rife and Progrefs of the facred mufical Drama, or 

Orarcrio.—I[t is a circumftance rather unfortunate for thofe 
who ay difpofed to cail at dramatic exhibitions as a pernicious 
and profane amufement, that religion itfelf fhould every where 
have fet the firft example of fuch amufement ; and that, in mo- 
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jern Europe, as well! as in ancient Greece, the firft theatre fhould 
have been the church. In Italy, according to Apoftolo Zeno, 
sche firft exhibition truly dramatic was a /pirtiual comedy, at Pa- 
dua, 1243) 1244.” 

¢ Another reprefentation of the My/fteries of the Paffion of Chrift, Se. 
according to Muratori, was peiformed at Friuli, 1298. Ia 126., 
was inftituted at Rome the Compagnia del Gonfalcne, the ftatutes of 
which were printed in that city 1554, and of which the principal 
employment was to act or reprefent the fufferings of our Lord, in 
Pafion-week, an inftitution which was long continued there.’ 

But thefe Myfteries and Aforalities appear never to have been 
entirely fung before the 17th century; they were chicfly de- 
claimed, with incidental airs and chorufes, 

‘Jt was,’ fays our hiftorian, * by {mall degrees that entire mufcal 
myfferies had admiffion into the church, or were improved into Ora- 
rorios. All the Italian writers on the fubject agree, that thele fa- 
cred mufical dramas had their beginning in the time of San Filippo 
Neri, who was born 1515, and founded the congregation of the 
Prices of the Oratory at Rome, in 1540. During the fervice, and 
after fermon, it was ufual for this faint, among other pious exerciles 
in order to draw youth to church and keep them from jecular amuie- 
ments, to have hymns, pfalms, and other fpiritual /audi, or fongs, 
fung either in chorus or by a fingle favourite voice, divided into two 
parts, the one performed before the fermon, and che other after it. 

‘But though this devout practice was begun in fo fimple a manner, 
with only fpiritual ¢antatas, or fongs, on moral fubjects ; in order 
to render the fervice ftill more attractive, fome facred flory or event 
from {cripture was written in verfe, and fet, by the belt poets and mu- 
ficians of the times. ‘Thefe being compoted in dialogue, and ren- 
dered interefting to the congregation, fuch curiofity was excited by 
the performance of the firft part, that there was no danger during the 
fermon that any of the hearers would retire, before they had heard 
the fecond. 

‘ The fubjeéts of thefe pieces were fometimes the good Samaritan ; 
fometimes Job and his friends; the prodigal fon; Tobit with the 
angel, his father and his wife: &c. all thefe, by the. excellence of 
the compofition, and the band of inftruments, and the performance, 
brought this oracory into fuch repute, that the congregations became 
daily more and more numerous. And hence this foecies of facrect 
mufical drama, wherever performed, in procefs éf time, obtained 
the general appellation of Oratorio.’ 

The firft performance that deferved this name, appears to 
have been the The Rapprefentatione di Anima et di Corpo, dal Sig. 
Emilio del Cavaliere, per RECITAR CANTANDO, which was 
Performed and printed at Rome in 16:0; and which ts gene- 
tally thought to have been, not only the firft facred drama thac 
Was entirely fung, but the firft in which there was an attempt at 
recitative. Of this oratorio, Dr. B. was fo fortunate as to find 
4 printed copy, in one of the churches at Rome; and to obtain 
leave to have it tranfcribed ; which has enavicd him to gratity 
Rev, Dec. 1789, Noa bis 
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his readers with a particular account of this mufical Curiofity, 
Jc was reprefented in action, on a ftage, in the church of bi 
Vallicella, with {cenes, decorations, acting chorus, a Pantique 
and ana ilopous dances, as appears from tne editor’s dedication, 
and the compofer’s inftruétions for the perfor) nance, from which 
we have fome curious extracls. Amon, theie, we were partie 
cularly diverted with the two following aeibige Lo , ae Corpo, 
the Body, when thele words are uttcied: Sz che hormai alma n ia, 

cc. may throw away tome of his ornaments, «S$ bis gold Collar, 
feathers from his hat, &&.—The world, and human life, in pars 
ticular, are to ve very gaily and richly dieficd; and when they 
are divefted of their trappings, to appear very poor and wretched; 
and, at lenoth, dead carcafvs.’—In this oratorio, the word air 
Never occurs: i fecms to have been all recitative and chorus, 
The fi ft fcene is bere given as a fpecimen of both, 

This frf facred mutical drama was followed by many others 
of the fame kind, and Dr. B. has given a lift of fuch as he 
found recoided, but of which the words only have come to his 
knowlegs. From the baprot of mujfical materials for this 
perio id of hs inquiries, ne thought himigit for:unate in meeting 
with a production of this ki pear at iLome, compoled by the cele. 
brated and unfortunate SeRADELLA, whole interefting and 
melancholy fto:y is here related sone of the blackeft tales of 
deliberate, determined, and isiplacadie vengeance, which the 
annals of human depravity can furmfh, 

Stradella was, it fecms, not only an excellent compofer, but a 
great performer on the violin, and pofiefled alfo of a fine voice 
and an exqu fice manner of finging. We recolle&, that, in 
other accounts of this mafler, the harp is faid to have been his 
favourite ioftrument; but from Dr. b.’s filence with refpe& to 
that circumftance, we conclude, that he did not find fufficient 

uthority for this affertion, His compofitions, which are all 
vocal, appear to our mulical critic to be * fuperior to any that 
were produced in the laft century, except by ee The 
title of his dramatic compofition, above mentioned, is, ORa- 
ToRIO dt 8. Gis. Battifla, a 5, con firomenti, del Sir. “Meflandr 
Stradella. The account of it, which follows, will be the more 
interefting to mutical readers, 2s it is generally believed to 
have faved this ch arming con npoler ’s life for fome time, by its 
effict on the hearts of the fr affains that were employed to 
murder him at Rome, on the night of its performance: 

An inftance,’ it is obferved, ‘ of the miraculous powers of moder 
Malic, fuperior, perhaps, to any that could be weil authenticated 
of the ancient. 

‘ Both thefe affaffins heing equally affe ed by the performance, 
alike inclined to mercy, and accoiting him in the ftreet when he 
quitted the church, after complimenting him upcn his oratorio, _ 
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f.fed to him the bufinefs on which they had been fent by the Vene- 
fan nobleman, whofe miftrefs he had ftolen ; adding, that, charmed 
by his Mufic, they had changed their minds; and then, advifing 
him and the lady to fly to fome place of fafety as foon as poffible, 
they determined to relinquifh the reft of the reward that was pro- 
mifed them, and tell their employer, that Stradella and his mittrefs 
had quitted Rome the night before their arrival in that city *.’ 

The harmony, modulation, and contrivance of a duo in this 
oratorio are fo admirabie, that Dr. B. has here given part of it 
‘as a fpecimen of the perfe&tion to which this [pecies of writing 
was brought by Stradella anterior to the productions of Purcell, 
Clari, Steffani, and Aleflandro Scarlatti, whofe road to fame 
he very much contributed to paint out and {mooth.’ 

For the ‘a:isfa@tion of mufical collectors, the author has added 
alitt of {uch other compofitions by this artilt, as are known to be 
extant; * in which’ (he fays) © I find the germe of many favourite 
compolitions that were reproduced long after the fatal catattrophe, 
which fo prematurely put an end to his exiftence,’ 

From an oratorio called AdZaria Vergine addolorata, compofed 
by Pisroccut, one of tne greateft ftage-fingers of the laft cen- 
tury, athort air, B che fared, Jung in the charafler of Mary Mag- 
dilen, is given as a fpecimen; which we think muft pleafe, by 
its imple and graceful pathos, every reader, whofe ear (‘o ufe an 
expreflion of the Abbé du Bos) zs not too far from his heart. 
It bears, perhaps, alone, a more honourable tcftimony to Piftoc- 
chi’s ftyle of finging, than any verbal defcription that has been 
given of it. Annexed to this fpecimen is another air, from an 
oratorio of Aleffandro Scarlasti, which no lefs merits the atten- 
tion of judges in the art, affording a fine example of what may 
be termed tne earned pathetic, as the other fpecimen does of the 
imple. The accompaniment ts richly and Jearnedly harmonious, 
yet, at the fame time, as it feems to us, in perfect unifon of expre/fion 
with the vocal part, the melody of which appears to be as well 
adapted to the words, as it would have been, by any compofer 
Of that time at leaft, if melody alone had been his care, 

The ruirp Chapter, which treats of the Optra BuFFA, 
or Comic Opera, and Intermezzi, or Mujfical Interludes, during the 
17th Century, prefents us with a fingular curiolity ; a burletta 
fet, thioughou*’, in choral mufic, and where every tingle charac 
ter ings in four voices, befides bis own. This mufical farce was 
calied L’ANFIPARNASO; it was both written and fet by the 
Cclebrated Orazio Vecchit, and acted and printed at Venice, 








have not only Stradella, but the lady alfo, flabbed to the hearr, by 
other aliailins. 


t See Vol. ITI, Dp, 233. 
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3597- The account here piven of this piece is fo curious, that 
we fha]] Jay the principal part of it before the reader: (p. 124.) 
‘ The Mufic of this piece is printed in five feparate parts, which 
are ajl employed throughout, even in the prologue, which in modera 
times is ufually a monologze. So that each fcene is nothing more 
than a five-part madrigal in action: for though the whole jg jn 
meafure, and in five parts, yet all the characters never appear on the 
ftage together, exceptin the fjxaleor laft {cene. ‘There are excellent 
wooden cuts at the beginning of every fcene, by which the number 
of perfons employed in it, and their principal bufinefs, appear,’— 

‘ In the cut preceding the prologue, and feveral fcenes of the 
piece, as only one figure is reprefented, though the Mufic is in five 
parts, the other four muft have been fung behind the fcenes. 

‘ And as there is nothing like a folo air, or recitative, in the 
whole performance, it appears that the drama had not yet got out of 
the trammels of fugue, imitation, and perpetual chorus; and that fo 
much of the church flyle was fill preferved as to render modulation 
equivocal, and the keys dithicult to determine by any rules in prefent 
ufe. The time, too, is as unmarked and doubtful as the modula- 
tion; and what little melody there is, by being divided among fo 
many parts in diflimilar motion, lofes its effect, and mu‘ have ren- 
dered the words uninteHigible even to the natives of Italy.’— 

« The fragment of a fcene, inferted on the following plates, 
though in five parts, is taken from a /oliloguy. If the author had 
ftrictly composed in plain counterpoint, the effect might have been 
pleafing, though ridiculous. When a fingle key or an organ is 
prefied down, as many founds are produced as there are {tops out; 
fo that when. the diapafon, principal, twelfih, fifteenth, and tierce 
are out, we have, for cach note that is ftruck, unifon, octave, fifth 
of the odtave, double octave, and its fharp third. Fontenelle, in 
his Hiffory of the Rrench Theatre, giving an account of the myftery, or 
Comedy of the Pajion, written by the Bifhop cf Angers about the 
middie of the hftteenth ceotury, tells us, that ‘ this piece was a 
kind of opera; for after the baptiim of our Saviour, God the Father 
ipeaks, and it is recommended that his fpeech fhould be pronounced 
very audibly and diftinGly, and at once with three voices, treble, 
counter-tenor, and évye, ai! well in tune, and in this barmony the 
whole fcene which follows fhould be fung.”” Orazio Vecchi {up- 
pofing himfelf tve inventor of this harmonious fpeech, did not know 
what high authority there was for the practice; however, not con- 
tent with a fr7t/2 union, for one of his characters, his interlocutors 
had all polyphonic voices; which, by his guéniuple alliance, rendered. 
the voice of each individual performer a full organ.’ . 

This, however, was pot, properly fpeaking, an operas which 
implies a mixture of narrative melody, or recitative ; nor has 
the author been able to afcertain when and where the firft Opera 
Huta, in fila reciiativoy Was performed. Short pieces c lle 
futermexai in Mufica are {aid to have preceded operas near flty 
years, In later times, they were introduced between the acts of 
operas ; and, during the ea:ly part of the prefent century, were 
ofthe buffgon kind, The lait, aad deft, of thefe mufical wei 
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des, was the charming Serva Padrona of Pergolels, performed 
a, Naples about the year 3734. ‘ Before that time,’ fays Dr. 
p, ‘few operas would go down without this coarfe fauce.” At 
prefent, to adhere tothe metaphor, the favourite opera fauce, 
s caper fauce. Indeed, by a revolution fimilar to that of the 
ancient Chorus, the opera is naw become little more than the in- 
yurmezzo to the dancing; and mufic, according to the old Greek 
roveroial complaint, is cut out: EKKEKO®O' 9 pssin! 

Cuav.1V. Of Cantatas, or Narrative Chamber. Mufi.— 
This chapter is rich in information, criticifm, and {pecimens. 
Its fubje&t, alfo, is of no flight importance in mufical hiftory. 
For though the {pecies of compofition, of which it treats, ori- 
ginated, as Dr. B. obferves, from the mufical recitation of the 
ypera, yet, by the cultivation which it received from the ftudy 
and emulation of the moft eminent profeffors, it re-acted and 
improved dramatic mufic, from which it fprung; and particu 
larly where improvement was moft wanted, in grace, variety, 
novelty, and expreffion of melody. The following obfervation 
of Dr. B. will fufficiently account for this: (p. 140.) 

‘The fecular caxtata is a {pecies of compofition extremely well 
faited to the chamber, in which fewer parts and great effects, and 
lets light and thade are neceffary, than in ecclefiaftic or dramatic 
Mufic; for the performance being in #till life, and the poet and 
mufician without an orcheitra or choir to aflift in painting the ftronger 
paiions, compofers aimed, for a long time, at no effects out of the 
power of a fingle voice and a fingle inftrument to produce.” 

Aud here the name of Canxissimi will, of courfe, interef 
every reader who has amy acquaintance with his works. He is 
jutly ranked by the hiftorian among thofe * compofers of fupe- 
rior genius,’ who have confiderably out-{tripped their cotempo-~ 
raries, * and by fome bold and vigorous effort, have added to 
the common ftock of melody, harmony, modulation, or con- 
trivance, fomething tnat has been generally approved by the 
public, and adopted by profeffors.? This character of Cariflimi 
is fufficiently fupported by a number of fragments, which ap} 
peared to Dr. B. (as, we think, they muft to every unprejudiced 
hearer or reader) {o beautiful and frefh, that he could not help 
allotting them a place on the following plates, as authentic me- 
morials of mufical expreffion and refinement, with which the 
genius and intelligence of Cariffimi had enriched the art, about 
the middie of the laft century. 

We have only to wifh, that every poffeffor of this work may 
receive as much entertainment as we have, from the perufal of 
thefe {pecimens at an inftrument; and from the comparifon of 
oy with the author’s fhort, but charaéteriftic, remarks on 
each, 

Fra Marc’ Antonio Cesta next occurs, as an early im- 
prover of recitative and vocal melody. A plate of extras from 
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his cantatas, fully confirms the following teflimony to the extra. 
Ordinary merit of this compofer, and the reflections which 
accompany it: 

‘ As for melody, were a collection to be formed of the mott elegant 
and flriking paffiges of the beilt compofers of the lait century, which 
are flill, and ever mult remain, plea‘ing, in the dame manner as the 
beauties of our beft poets and moral writers have been telected, the 
works of Celfti wouid fupoly a very confiderable number. Indeed, 


might check modern vanity, and ftop dilputation concerning unjuft 
claims; individuals would have their proper {tation allottea them; 
and juiice would be done to thofe gifted mortals whole inipirations 
have been adopted by the moil judicious and accomplifhed muficians 
of fucceeding times. But fuch a compilation, with whatever in- 
tegrity it may be made, and however juit the defign, might have an 
invidious appearance, and inftead of being regarded as the only true 
and intelligible hiftory of mufical invention, might feem the work 
of a partizan, undertaken with the infidious view of injuring the re. 
putation of pofterior artitts.’ 

But we batten forward to an article that will intereft, at once, 
the mufician, the poet, and the painter; for thefe charters, 
it feems, were all united in SALVATOR Rosa: 

* Among the mufical manufcripts’ (fays our hiftorian) * purchafed 
at Rome in 1770, one that ranks the higheft in my own favour, was 
the mufic-book of Satvatror Rosa, the painter, in which are con- 
tained, not only airs and cantatas fet by Cariilimi, Ceiti, Luigi, Cavalli, 
Legrenzi, Capelline, Pafqualini, and Bandini, of which the words of 
feveral are by Salvator Rofa; but eight entire cantatas written, fet, 
and tranfcribed by this celebrated painter himfe!f. ‘The book was 
purchafed of his great grand-daughter, who inhabited the houle in 
which her anceftor lived and died. ‘Ihe hand-writing was afcertain- 
ed by collation with his letters and /atires, of which the originals 
are {till preferved by his defcendants. ‘che hiftorians of Italian 
poetry, though they often mention Salvator as a facirift, feem never 
to have heard of his lyric productions; and as this book: 1s not only 
curious for the Mufic it contains, but the poetry, I fhall prefent my 
readers with a particular account of its contents, which, being 
chiefly cantatas, belong to this chapter.’ 

Wich refpect to Salvator’s compofition, which will, without 
doubt, be the principal objeét of the reader’s curicfity, though 
we have nothing to oppofe to Dr. B.’s commendation of it, as 
© not only admirable for a dilettante, but, in potnt of melody, 
fuperior to that of moft of the mafters of his time,’ yet we were 
femewhat furprifed to find in it little cr no analogy to the ftyle 
of his paiating, or his poctry. We {ee none of the *¢ dafhings” 
of the “ favage Rofa*:” nothing of that bold and original 
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gildaefs of conception, which marks his genius in the fifter arts, 
In his mufic, he is, Comparatively tpeaking, ** a fellow of no 
mark or likelihood.” “Lnis is pees no means the cafe with the 
yetry of bis Cantatas ; from ich Dr. B. has ah tified the 
” aa of Italian literature with two fvecimens, hitherro, we 
prefume, never ublifhed. In the firft, which defcribes an in- 
cantation, thee feems to be a great desl of char fort of 1masina- 
tion which might be exp led trom Salvator Rofa. The other, 
whica is of Cc »nfiderable J }, and of which Dr. B. has given 
a piecalant and ipirited iranflation, Is, as he fays, ° a g ouny, 
grumblis ng hiftory of this painter and poet-mutician’s life, in 
which the c omic CXayeerai ion is not UDP. ealant, but it is rather 
afatire on the tmes in which he lived, than a lyric compofi- 
tion.’ Indeed, we can f{carcely conceive any pvuetry more 
thoroughly sake for muhc. The following lines may ferve to 
give the reader a tolerable idea of the whole poem: (p. 161.) 
“© Per me folo fi vede fordo il ciel, 
Scuro il Sol, Jecca la Terra, 
Ow’ io di pace ho fede 
: Cola porta il grau diavolo la guerra. 
S’ io fo’ / Bucato prove *: 
S’ io metto il pie nel mare 
Il mar 8 adira. 
Se andafle al’ Indie nove, 
Nou me il mio teflon pix d’una lira,” 
* Is heaven deaf to me alone? 
Barren the earth, and dark the fun? 
And where to peace there feems no bar, 
Shall devils wage eternal war? 
If I ttep forth to fee a friend 
‘The clouds a deluge intlant fend, 
And fhip I have never been on board 
But winds and waves have furious roar’d. 
Yet over begg’ry to prevail 
Should | to India ever fail, 
And coming back ’{cape rocks and killing, 
In purfe f fnould not have a fhilling.’ 
Ry another of his cantatas, fet by Ceti, he fays, ** that he 
s had more misfortunes than there are ftars in the firmament, 
re that he has lived fix luftres (thirty years) without the enjoy- 
ment of one happy day.”—* Salvator,’ fays Dr. B. © was either 
the moit miferable, or the moit diicontented of men.’ Perhaps 
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* « As the author is not ver: poecical in telling us that it rains 
whe never he J bucks, thati 1S, avahbes his linen, he has n ot been clofely 
followed in the tranflation. I: is curious, however, that éucar: 
fhould be fo nearly 5 nglith is to imply that kind of wafhing at a 
river with lye, W hich is called bucking, ar nd which 9; ve the name to 
the bafket in which Falftaff was carnied to Datchet- mead.’ 
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the alternative is not necellary. He was, probably, one of thofe 
humourdts who erumble tor their amufement. 
But ¢ the mof voluminous and molt original compofer of Cantatas,’ 


fays our mutical hiltorian, ¢ that has ever exilled, in any country to 
which my enquiries have reached, feems to have been ALEssanpeg 
Scartarri. Judeed this maiter’s genius was truly creative; and [ 
fo ] part of hi property among the ftolen goods of all the bett com- 


pofers of the fill forty or fifty years of the prefent century,’ 

His fertility was fo great, as it appears from an original MS, 
in Dr. B.’s polleiion, containing 35 cantatas, which are all 
dated, that © he frequently produced one every day for feveral 
days together, and that the whole number was compofed be. 
tween the month of O€tober 1704, and March 170s.’ 

Of thele tragments, and of Dr. B.’s obfervations on them, 
we {hall only fay, that, in our opinion, that mufical reader to 
whom they afford no gratification, muft be equally deftitute of 
intelligence in the art, and curiofity concerning its progrefs, 
Burt, as Dr. B. well remarks, $ modern refinements in melody 
have rendeied our ears failidious and unjuft to the fimplicity of 
the laft age, however elegant its garb.’ 

In order to receive any conliderable degree of pleafure from 
thefe, and the other fpecimens, of which we have fpoken fa 
highly, it is certainly neceflary to recolle& their dates; to hear 
them, if we may ufe fuch a phrafe, with a comparative and 
bh. ftorical ear, 

We cannot but join with the author, when he laments, at 
the conclufion of the chapter, 

‘ That a fpecies of compofition fo admirably calculated for con- 
certs as the cantata, fhould now be fo feldom cultivated: as it con- 
tains a little drama entire, having a beginning, a middle, and an 
end, in which the charms of poetry are united with thofe of Mufic, 
aod the mind is amufed while the ear is gratified. Opera fcenes, or 
tingle fongs, now fupply the place of cantatas in all private concerts; 
but, befides the lofs which thefe fuftain when taken out of their niche, 
as they were originally calculated for a numerous orcheitra, they 
can feldom be completely accompanied by a {mall band.’ 

Cuap. V. contains an Account of Attempts at Dramatic 
Mufic in England, previsus to the Eftablifoment of the Italian Opera. 
fa uncle, as in the madern mufical dramas of our Engii/h tueatre, 
* the chief part of the dialogue was /poken, and recitative, or 
mufical declamation, which feems to be the true criterion and chae 
racteriftic of ltalian operas, but feldom ufed, unlefs merely to 
intr duce fome particular airs and chorufes: as in the modern 
Comus, the air, ** On ev’ry hill, in ev’ry dale,” is preceded by 
the {hort recitative ** How gentle was my Damon’s air.” Some 
very judicious reflections here occur, in vindication of the power 
of Mulic, againft Cibber, and other prejudiced or unqualified 
objectors, who deny to Mufic all meaning but what it derives = 
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words; conftantly oppofing fenfe to found. The following re- 
mark contains, in few words, a full and unanfwerable reply to 
every thing of this kind, that has been, or can be, faid: 

« Without a voice and poetry, an excellent air, played by an in- 
frument, has its merit; it is not nonfenfe to mufical ears, like a 
mere {peaking voice which only articulates nonfenfe.——At an 
opera, modulated found is the chief language, it is animated by 
articulation, figure, and gefture; but ftill the principal ingredience 
of our pleafure there is found.’ 

We muft juft obferve an inaccuracy of conftruction which 
has here efcaped the author’s notice, and is not correéted in the 
Errata. Page igi, “ine 14, for * not being,’ we muft read, 
‘was not.’ As the reft of the period now ftands, the participle, 
being, is a peg on which nothing hangs. 

The Sixth Chapter, which is by much the longeft in the 
whole work, brings us to the eftablifhment of the Italian opera 
in this country, and to the arrival of HaNnpeL. At this im- 
portant and interefting period, we fhall refume the volume ing 


our next article. T - & 
wih: 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1789. 


Mepicatl, 
Art. 15, Vindication of the Opinions and Fa&s, contained in a 


Treatife. of the Glandular Difeafe of Barbadoes, by James Hendy, 
M.D. Member of the Edinburgh Royal Medical Society; Phy- 
fician, during the late War, to his Majefty’s Naval Hofpital at 
Barbadoes; Phyfician General to the Militia, and one of the 
Phyficians to the General Difpenfary of the Ifland. 8vo. pp. 155¢ 
33. Kearfley. 178g. | 
R. Hendy’s Treatife on the Glandular Difeafe of Barbadoes, 
was reviewed in our 71 vol. p.gz. We there eftimated its 
merits; and, though in fome particulars, we differed from the author, 
we ftill approved his publication, and, accordingly, commended it. 
Since then, in vol. Ixxv. p. 155 *, we have had occafion to notice 
Dr. Rollo’s Remarks on the fame Difeafe. Without equal oppor- 
tunities of obferving the complaint, and indeed with very limited 
means of gaining information on the fubjeét, he undertook to contro- 


vert Dr. Hendy’s obfervations. In this, he was not, as we thought, 
fuccefsful. Every man, however, has a right to form his own opi- 
nions; nor fhould we have blamed him for offering them to others, if 
we had not felt ourfelves called on to exprefs our diiguft at his rade 
and frequently ill-grounded contradiétions of Dr. Hendy. 





and his opponent is pointed out, 





* Where the principal ground of difference between Dr. Hendy 
In 
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[In the prefent pamphlet, Dr. Fendy iiands forward to vindicate hig 
Own Opinions, and to anfwer the remaixs of his Opponent. To this 
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end, he has fteted his principal differences, not ouly with Dr, Roilo, 
but with others (ourfe!ves among the rumber), in feven qu . 

\ ) ]¥eilions 
which he reforrea to * every pliyfician and f sroeon in the ifland, and 


ly > 


every apothecary refiding in the metropolis.” Their anfwers, of 
which the refult is given, feem uniformly to b ive heen in his mB y: 
—If two heads are better than one, what muit be the effe& of fo 
many, allin conjunction? Me will not, at prefent, attempt to dif. 
e heir decifions. 

, however, as many of the queftions referred to them contain 
matter: of 6 inion, 2 nd not of fad, their dec fion does not preclude 
others from r afoning on the fuoyect. Tt bears, neverthelefs, no in- 
contiderable weight. Having, from the frequent appearance of the 
difeafe in the ifland, peculiar advantages, the y thould poficis pecu-. 
hiarly correct information. 


Py et ee . — fi a ee ) ry , . 
Befide the teftimony of thele gentlemen, Dr. Hendy endeavours 
. ‘ v,’T ’ a 
to firenothen his fentiments by nine new cafes. Llad he topped he re, 
’ ale _ a, Sar _ , P 
fi brough: forward, with temper, tucn arguments as were fairly de 
RE 6 Diy See +. Po Digh FOS ead se 4 a ee. 1 > ee, 
Gating WIC ai Oall 4sid CA ~s IOC dar ( , a.i W s 4 ~ JUL 3g 4 ide vve ALOU) 


have |ittenecd With pleafure to hits opinions, and perhaps have bee 


' oe ; 7 > , a i er wi xe e = n ! a 
CONVINCCGA cy HIS FeaiOhil . t cl : ‘ ae , » HOT tar Care. 
Intlead of argument, we have abule; un the piace of reaioning, 
we are forry to fayir, feurnilitv. Gut does the author limagine thi 
| } rh, ‘oe ry 7 ) at a 
to oe rae i) ~bat JU of piv oor Pa, fe as .. > A) ~ ' I a stb pi red: ung us 
r+ - , ‘ . ‘ ' err 2 4 , » 
ytn ek favourabdie lca Ui hiis ,Us ghee. aA aa NM ILD; he 45 mach 
Tht) tia 7the 
’ on : P ~ ae . cnt Xin ee a _ A 
For our parts, we fear this difpute will not terminate here. Mof 
. 3 ;> > _— ES CE Ae | gt Te ” xs 
srobablv. Dr. Rollo, to borrow our old friend Trittram’s lancvuage 
> J ‘an fo pee) 
. ; . cal . “-, } } " ‘ ’ . , y ‘ | of f 
“© {eeing his opponent in a rage, and b a lover of fuch kind of 
ean n {3 menich ot BM see 
conco} rd dS «a riies rom two fach inffrumen > ~IDS y put in € yact tu ne, — 
1 ane . ea f. s ‘mate Me ann ¢} 
wi! '] inftantly icrew up his fOtue fame psc os ind tnen the gevil and 


all will break loofe—the piece will be played off like the fixth of 


4 ’ ° . ? ~ 7 ° yr? 
Avilon Searlattimcor furza—like mad.— Grant us patie nce! — What 
has cca furio,—con firepito,--or any other huily burly wha stever to 
Day 53> ’ -t £2 en . uate 
do with nermony lr’ —or with Jciencé ethers Wwe may aa d. 
*" bed ake 1° lea ‘ * i) tle },, ee . , {i 
W e cannot take dU C2nve OF ist. fi eCnay, WiLhoat pa Lying ome 
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attention to the notice which he has beflowed on us. We ciflered 
from him in attributing the rem ote caufe of the glandular difeafe 
rather to the impurities of the drinking water, hen to any peculiar 
drynefsof the atmofphere. He has defended his pefition, certainly, in 
a very refpectable manner; and if his arguments have not converted 
us to his opinion, they neverthelefs have had their effect, and will 
net allow us to be too tenacious of our cwn. He will recolleét, in- 
deed, that in offering our fevt:ments on this fubje@, we ufed no 
tove of authority: we exprefica our doubts, and fubmitced them to 
thofe who were likely to alliit in removing them. Among the 
number of thele, we indiputabdly coniider Dr. Hendy; and as he 
‘ jatends to examine the drinking water about town, and alfo in 
every part of the country,’ we thall deter giving our opinion u | the 
appearence of ‘the fecond edition of his treatife -: which is promilec 
and wall not, we hope, be jiorg delayed. We thal then be able to 
form 
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form our aT Joment from a view of the whole train of arruments: we 


/ gy , . . 
if we hink it can and ought to be maintained; 
y 


will defend our po 
1 } 7 
JC abandoned. oO 
. 


it 
and if not, it wall readily 
Law. 


7 “9 al. , . 5 . e ? 
Art. 16. An Analyks of the Pra&®ice of tl e Court of Kine 5 Pench 
’ } YX7 \j . : ‘ 7: j } 
and Ccmnon Pleas. Wirn dome Objervations on the Mode of 


palling Fines and fuffering Receveries. By Baker John Sellon, 


fg. of the Inner Lemple. svo. pp. 121. 3s. half-vound. 

Whieldon. 1789. 

Thy rf } t ritand is the yuthine f larce ‘orl: 

a dbicy we are 4 iven 9 Un. btilag 1S erin Outviine OP | a arper WOrTrk 
now preparing for the prei ¥ hen the author has compieted his 
defign, \ we {hall be ve: y willing to give our opinion 5 and if it thall 


ear due, our approbation, of his mie labours ; but, at prefens, 


apf ' , 
, Which many, no doubt 


we feel an infuperable objec ction to re\ 


wee 
~ 
~ 


feel to purchafing, two books inftead of one. M. pany. however, 
we cannot be wrorg in giving the author’s a; ala gy for the prefent 
publication, viz. * It was the compuiler’s int: ntion, ai aye indeed his 
full expe tation, to have completed the work by this umes bur 
having been prevented from fo doing, 

and un leritanding that an Epitome of the practice was now in much 
requett, he was induced to commit this ANaLysis to the prefs; 
which, although origin ally defigned merely as the outlines of ano- 
ther work, will, he truits, be deemed not altogether unacceptable, 


Oy uNavoOdadiec enveavcements, 
b 


by way of cuide to the Practitioner. ; 
a ' aaa - ] , . 94797 . wre Pe , x Zz J g 
Art. a Ts 41 Ader ls to LPR: Country Gentil, E72 of England ana Wa 
be’ Tamne Bland Rareelea. ff n > ‘ F 
by jame ; Bland Hurgeis, Lid. M. P. ovo. PP- 53- is. Od. 
Cadell, aC. I7e Or. 


The point to which Mr. Burgefs calls the attention of the landed 

4 - . " 
gentry, is the enormous avufes aitenc ‘ant on the county courts. 
‘Thefe courts have a power of holding pleas for fums under torty 


fhillings; and, if properly conduct d, in we be made extremely 
beneficial to the poor anc indufiricus part of the community, by 


affording them a chezp a nd eafy mode of recovering their juft debts. 
As they are at pre feat manage 4 it is much to be feared they are 
nothing better than engines of legal tyranny aed oppreffion. Mr. 
Burgels defcribes, in animated terms, the fort of juliice that is done 
inthefe courts.  Itis, indeed, a juflice of a very peculiar nature, 
which efetually ruins both parties, as well him who fues as him 
who is fued,-—where the coits are made to amount to more than aa 
hundred een nes the fum ines ie ere the plaintiff, if he wains nis 


fuit, receives a few fhijlings, while the atrorney’s bill is taxed at two 


} } . ny > —— , f hy ’ if 
and twenty pouncs— anag where, nin¢ times Out of fen, the ene } irty 
is commitred to gaol, and the other is oblized io fly his country.’ 
Vhat this deferipti yn may not be thought exaggerated, he fubjoins 


lome proofs of the dexter ty with which count try attornies make out 


their cha: ‘Tes 5 4 :G thefe are two bills a¢tual!ly celivered by atrarnies 


? 
} } be h } : ct ui lyy h ab 8 a. > 3 } le « — 7 2 
in fils Sein ne gave urpoos, Watch Came 0 HIS NaNncs lu CONICQuence 


of having interfered to refcue two poor men from the talons of thele 
vorch~e The hil | 6do. indeed. excee ) 
Wo thy gentie nen. ne * id preauced, CO, mGecc, exceed all 


n aneccote ofa 
af 
Montgo- 
we 


. 4 , . a 
bounds of moderation, or even- of decescy. « 
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Montgomerythire attorney is added, which, for villany and atrocity 
of conduct, we fincerely 4ote has been rarely paralleled. 

The remedy which Mr. Burgets propofes for thefe evils, is, to ex. 
tend the provifions introduced by itatute 23 Geo. 2d. which relates 
to the county of Middlefex, to other counties in England and Wales, 
He pledges himfelf to bring forward this fubjeé to the attention of 

arliament. ‘ Notignorant(he thus concludes his benevolent addrefs) 
either from profefional habits, or from reading, or from obfervation 
of the enormities to which T hove Jo your attention, [hold it to be 
my duty to wie imy vtmol clors for their abolition, and to calf 
wpon the country gentlemen of kngland and Wales to affert the 
caufe of their injured dependants. Confiding in the good fenfe, the 
mature judgment, and the humanity of my fellow-countrymen, 
more efpecially of thofe who are delegated to execuie the great truft 
of legiflation, I fhall endeavour to difcharge my duty, fhould I con- 
tinue to poflefs a feat in that great aflembly, by pleading the caufe 
of the poor and the oppreffzd, and by fubmitting to Britifh fenators 
a plan for the fecurity and happinefs of Britith fubjects.” ‘Ty’ 


Art. 18. The Law of Diftreffes for Rent. By T. Woodward, Mid- 
dle Femple. Svo. pp.30. 1s. Hughes and Walfh. 1780, 
The doétrine here laid down relating to Diltreffes for Rent, is 

taken with very little variation, and, we muft add, with very little 

modefty, from Blackftone’s Commentaries; as are the Practical Di: 

reGtions for making Diftreffes, from Burn’s Juftice. They may,qne- 

verthele{s, have their ufe in being publithed in a detached form, and 


circulated at a cheap rate. | T 
: 


art. 19. Confiderations on a Commiffion of Bankruptcy ; in which the 
feveral Advantages and Difadvantages attending the Récovery of 

Debts by a Commiffion, according to the Situation of the Perfon 

and Eftate of the Creditor and his Debtor, are ftated end compared, 

&e. &c. Svo. pp.39g. 38. Brooke. 1789. 

When a trader ts‘in declining circumitances, he is too apt to faf- 
fer his integrity to be overborne by the preffure of dittreis ; and to 
snake partial difpofitions of his property to appeafe the moft cla- 
morous, and often the leait deferving of his creditors, to the preju- 
dice of the reft. In order to fecure an. equitable divifion of his 
eficéts, and to take from his hands fo dangerous a power, the Law 
has provided a commiflion of bankrupt, which will, in moft cafes, 
defeat the preferences fo unjuitly given, and eftablifh an equal dif- 
tribution of his property. On the other hand, by proceeding in an 
ation, the creditor may hold his debtor to bail, which is an advan- 
sige that does not attend a commiflion; and he has it in his own 
power to enforce his demand with greater expedition, without being 
te ft to an uncertain dividend with the other creditors. Thefe being 
the principal diftinctions between the two modes of proceeding, tt 
becomes a queftion of convenience, depending on the particular cir- 
camitances of the cafe, rather than on law, which is to be pre- 
erred ; though we believe, in general, no perfon who has a tole- 
gable chance of recovering his debt by action, will ever have re- 
gourfe toa commiffion. The utility of this little work is obvious. 


5 Art. 
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Art. 20. Deinology: or the Union of Reafon and Elegance: being 
Inftruétions to a young Barrilter. With a P.S. fuggelting fame 
Confiderations on the wivd voce Examination of Witnefles at the 
Englifh Bar. By Hortenfius. Svo. pp. 234. 4s. fewed. Ro- 
binfons. 1789. a 
The objeé& of this publication is to recommend the principles of 

Logic and Rhetoric to the attention and ftudy of the gentlemen of 

the Englifh Bar, whom the author pronounces to be far inferior, in 

oint of eloquence, to their neighbours, the French, or their bre- 
thren, the Scotch advocates. With this view, he has {elected from 
different writers on Logic and Rhetoric, fuch remarks as appeared 
to him moft worthy of attention; and has added fome ufeful obferv- 
ations in the form of advice toa young Barrilter. ‘The Poftfcripe 
on the Examination of Witneffes, is a very ingenious attempt to re- 
duce to rules a fubject of great nicety and fkill, which has been hi- 
therto abandoned to the guidance of natural fagacity, improved by 
long habits of bufinefs. We cannot, indeed, quite reconcile the 
observation which he makes, that * men of eminence at the bar are 
almoft univerfally unfucceisful in this branch of their profeffion,’ 
with his fubfequent complaint, that they are often more fkilful than 
the interefts of truth require they fhould be. He fubjoins an anec- 
dote of an eminent Serjeant at Law, who had diftinguithed himfelf 
by this fort of dexterity: when his conititution declined, and his 
fpirits were broken, being feen often in tears, he gave this explana- 
sion of his diftrefs to his friends: Fam thinking how many poor fa 
milies I have ruined for the fake of a@ Nist PRIUS Viory. 


Art. 21. Letter to the Right Hon. Edw. Lord Thurlow, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, on the Conduct of Parliament towards 
the Infolvent Debtors, and Imprifonment for Debt: containing a 
Plan for preventing the future Imprifonment of the Perfon, and 
putting the Creditor in a more {peedy Way of obtaining Pay- 
ment. By }. Peifley, Citizen and Scrivener. Svo. pp. 27. 
xs. Walter, Piccadilly, &c. 1789. 

This writer propofes to fubftitute, for the prefent practice of im- 
prifonment for debt, a mode of proceeding by attachment againét 
the effects of the debtor, which is to ifve immediately on an affi- 
davit being made of the debt, and fecurity being given by the cre- 
ditor to fubftantiate his demand before a court and jury. On bail 
not being put in within a certain number of days, the efle&s fo 
attached, are to be fold to the amount of the debi and cofts, unlefs 
the debtor fhal], within one month from the fale of fuch effec&s, 
declare himfelf infolvent > in fuch cafe, the creditor who has at- 
tached, muft relinguih his claim to the whole of the effects, de- 
ducting the expences which he has incurred ; and muft take an equal 
dividend with the other creditors. He farther propofes, that the 
infolvent perfon ffiall be obliged to give in a fchedule of his eftate 
and effects, and be fubject to the examination of a Judge, within 
a certain time after the declared infolvency; and an affiznment of 
the effects to be made for the benefic of the creditors in the manner 
prefcribed by the act of the 32d Geo. 2d. and the infolvent debtor 
to be made liable to all the penalties of the Bankrupt laws; and, 
ona full difclofure, to be entitled to the &me immunities, — 
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We cannot help CO nfidering it as a crofs defeat in mn publi. 
cation, that the editor has not fubjoi: ed proper numerical refer. 


ences to the different fections of the act which he undertakes to 


sbitract. T. 
PoeEtTRY and DRAMATIC. 

Art. 23. Chaubert; or the giege A tragic Drama. By J, 
C. Villiers, big. 8v0. pp. 135 ~_ Cadell. 1789. 
The circumiftances on which this drama 1s founded, are related 

in The O ferver, by Mr. Cumberland. ‘The relation is there ren. 

dered highly intere‘ling by the variety of its incidents; and by the 
fpirited and indignant relieciions which they call forth from a man 
naturally benevolent , but, by treachery andi injuftice, rendered {uf- 
picious and moroie. Mr. Cur mberland was, probably, aware that 

fo. many apes 5 none not be comoprifed within the limits of a 

drama. Mr. Villiers, too, is of cpinion, that £ his piece Is by no 

means calculated for reprefentation —The nature of the fable ren- 
dered it impracticable. > (Preface, p.6) ‘\by then deprive th 
tory of its original form, and compel it to ike another, which it it 
will not bear? By being thus drawn out, it has lott its force; and, 
with its force, its ‘fimp! licity, and refemblance of nature. 

be is indeed the violation of natural feeling and expreffion 
which principally offend us. Numerous inftances might be givens, 
fome approaching to bombalt. Of this ktod is the foliowing, where 

Chaubert, amid “his ciftrefs at the treachery of his miitrefs, thus 

exclaims to the mufic: 

‘ Huth, huth your hated founds ;—thow blafting trumpet! 
Back to thy native hollownels!—Ye notes 

Of horror, and ye igualling initruments ! ! 

be (ull;—or by von mi ighty heav’n I {wear, 

Lhis injur’d arm fhall play another tune; 

And turn your notes to difcord horrible.’ 

tt may be eafily conceived what effe&t this rant, if addrefied to the 

orcheilra, would produce in an audience, 
Again, when Chaubert miffes his {word, 


} 
’ 


much ab fhed, if we d 


* But ha!—my fword! my fword! where is my fword? 
—And halt thou, villain, bafely cozen’d me? 
Steal’it thou my {word ?—then ufe it as thou wilt; 
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* Debates in the Houle of Lords, lait feSions. 
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Of wanton zephyrs, watts the od’rous gale; 
And the Bae {ky reveals its peerlcfs charms, 
"[ bat nature moves within a bya oathy 5 
And ali the foul attunes to notes cf Joy.— 
But ah! nor warbling birds upon the {pray ; 
Nor wanton zephyr > HOF the od’rous gale : 


Nor the fair fkies, in peerleis beauty clad ; 

Can touch one tuneful chord of iyimpathy, 

ve move my foul tc joy whilil chou art abfent. 
Lewis! thy prefence gilds the face of day, 


por fheds a fofter radiance all] around.— 
7 


‘ihe birds, at thy ‘“iete their cheerful fonzs 
Carol with higher gice; the zephyrs breathe 
More, pure and fweet; and blithiome nature imiles, 
—Ah me! why fliys my love ?—he was not woat 
To be the lug of kate Sse 

And thall I chide? —N iy, let me patient wait, 
For pasence, and forbearance, belt become 

Our tender fexs; that thine tn fottnefs mott. 

Nay; let me think—and wale away the ime 

In fveet eflectionmAh! thrice happy we! 

Who, in — humble, filent vale of life, 

Unknowing fear, uncenicious ef deceit; 

Eftrang’ i Save every thoupnt, malign and foul; 
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From hatred’s dagger, and trom envy y's CUP 
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Live, and enjoy the hours ot liie and love.— 
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donian bard be attended by his admirers?’ Some claffes of men 
are prone to admire what they do not underftand; and Mr. Da. 
vidfon’s rude and uncouth poetry is almoft equally unintelligible, 
whether he writes in the Scortifh or in the Englith diale&. The 
rules of grammar, profody, and even of punctuation, are, by him, 
fet at total defiance. 

It was eafy to forefee, as we did, that the fuccefs of a favourite 
rural bard would produce imitators; who might afcribe his good 
fortune to his ufe of that antiquated and nearly obfolete language in 
which moit of his pieces have been written: and, hence, we expeéted 
an inundation of unreadable poems in the old Scottith dialeé, to 
which nothing but the difregard of the public can put a ftop. Though 
Mr. David Davidfon (if that be his real name) is not altogether de. 
flitute of talents, yet the low, burlefque ityle which he affumes, js 


but an awkward attempt at humour. Gil vAnd. 


Art. 25. LEpiftle in Verfe to his Moft Serene Highnefs the Duke of 
Orleans. 4to. 2s. 6d. pp. 28. Walter, Piccadilly. 1789. 
Celebrates the patriotic virtues and munificent works of the Duke 

of Orleans; reciting his princely atts of public utility, and his 

Jaudable zeal for the natural rights and liberties of his countrymen, 

in corre&t and harmonious numbers. The poem is illuftrated by notes, 

and decorated by a print (as a frontifpiece) of that great and no- 
ble, we might have faid Imreriat, ftructure, the Patats Royrat; 


belonging to the Duke. 


Art. 26. Calliope: or the Mufical Mifcellany. A fele& Colleéion 
of the molt approved Englith, Scots, and Irifh Songs. Set to 
Mufc. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Elliot and Kay. 

‘The Editor, who dates his advertifement from Edinburgh, April 
1788, * prefumes that no Collection of Songs with the Mufc, hi- 
therto publifhed in Gfeat Britain or Ireland, of the fame fize and 
extent, has been afforded at fo low a price as the prefent.’ We be- 
lieve this to be true ; and when we add, that we have obferved no 
loofe or indecent compofitions in the volume, we think we have 
given it no more than its juftly-merited commendation. 


MaTHEMATICS and MECHANICS. 


Art. 27. The Solution of the Quadrature. By Bernard Lucas, of 
Cheiterfield, Derbythire. 4to. pp, 25. 1s.6d. Gardner. 1788. 
Mr. Lucas having applied to feveral individuals, to know whether 

bis folution was true or falfe, without obtaining the fatisfa€tion which 

he withed, he has now fubmitted it to the infpeétion of the public. 

We fear he will ftill remain diffatisfed. R-m. 


Art. 28. 4 new complete Syftem of Weizhts and Meafures, deduced 
from an unerring univerial Unit; with confiderable Improve- 
ments on the Scale Beam. The whole embellifhed with a Plate 
of the Inftraments which produce the Unit; and a Set of corrett 
Tables, adapted to every Branch of Commerce. By Cuthbert 
Clarke, Leéturer in Experimental Philofophy. ato. 19 Pages 
1s. 6d, Edinburgh printed; and fold, in London, by Elliot and 
Co. 1789. 

The Pe i of this traét does not feem to know where the difficulty 

of the fudject lies; or, if he does, he fhrinks totally from it 4 

only 
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only telling us to do the things which he ought to have fhewn 
the method of doing ; if (contrary to our opinion) they can be done, 
by the means which he propofes, with any tolerable deyree of ac- 
curacy. His method of deducing his anit, or fandard measure, is 
this : 

Let two clocks be adjufted to keep true time for one hour. ‘Then 
let the ball of one of the pendulums be fhifted fuch a fpace lower 
as will caufe the clock to lofe 14 feconds in one hour: the diftance 
which the ball is let down will be one-third of the ftandard inch. 

Mr. Clarke affures us he has made fome hundreds of experiments 
on this fubjeét, and always found the refult to be invariably tHe 
fame; notwithftanding he fometimes made the experiments with 
pendulums, the rods of which were ith of an inch diameter; and at 
other times, when the rods were not. half that fize: the balls being 
fometimes, 6 pounds weight, and, fometimes; lefs than two. All that 
wecan fay to this is, that we think the experimenter a very lucky 
man; for we could, were we to undertuke it, enumerate, at leaitt, 
a dozen fources of error in the principle of his method, and al- 
moft as many difiiculues that a man wouid meet with in the ex- 
ecution of it. 

It appears, moreover, to us, that the author begins at the wrong 
end of the bulineis; for he direéts us to determine, firlt, the leatt 
denomination of meafure, and to derive the larger denominations, 
from it, by multiplication. By thefe means, the error, whatever it 
may be, which is committed in afligning the unit, will be multi- 
plied in every multiple that he takes of it. But if he had madea 
greater dimenfion the unit, as the late Mr. Whitehurit did *, and 
fubdivided from it, the error which was committed in forming the 
unit, would have been diminifhed every fubdivifion; and a large 
dimenfion (within certain limits) may be laid off at leaft as ac- 
curately as a {mall one; as every one converfant in mechanical 
operations will, we doubt not, allow. 

Mr. Clarke feems as unfortunate in deriving his wxi¢ for weights. 
He directs us to make a cube of pure filver, of the dimenfion of 
his unit for meafures of length, and.take it for pinety-fix grains ; 
and he fays he has had four fuch cubes made, at different places, 
none of which were fenfibly deficient in a pair of good fcales. Now 
we fhould have deemed filver, cf ail metals, the moft improper for 
this purpofe; becaufe its expanfion, with the fame variation of 
heat, is the greateit: we cannot, therefore, fufiiciently admire Mr. 
Clarke’s good furtune in thefe matters. Wa-s. 

POLITICAL. 


Art. 29. The Condu& of the prefent Parliament confidered, previous 
to its Diflolution. 8vo. 2s. Ridgway. 1789. 

_This writer impeaches the proceedings of parliament, from the 
time of the Weltminiter fcrutiny, to that of the late Regency Bill, 
inclufive, with a profefled view to the approaching General EleGion. 
He is an earneft advocate for oppofition; and has written this trac, 
to mark out, to the good people of this realm, the {enatorial con- 
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* See Review for Nov. 1787, p. 
Rev, Dec, 1789. Oo duc 
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du& of their reprefentatives in the Houfe of Commons, in order tg 
affift them in examining, and judging, how far the fame deputies 
are to be trufted again. He particularly invettigates the merits of the 
following meafures, viz. ‘Ihe Wettmint{ter Scrutiny—The India Bil|— 
The Commutation A&t—The Irifh Propofitions—The Shop Tax— 
The Commercial Treaty with France—‘T he lmpeachment of Mr. Haft. 
ings——The Declaratory Bill—and, the Regency Bill. He reprobates 
the conduct of adminiltration, with refpect to all the foregoing 
topics®; and many of his remarks feem to merit the impartial 
reader’s attention; but, we think, his arguments would have lof 
no weight, had he been more guarded in his language. Of his in. 
temperance in this refpect, we fhall give the following initance.— 
After having taken a review of the proceedings of the H. of C. againft 
Mr. Haftings and Sir Elijah Impey, he breaks out into the following 
reflection——‘ What opinion fhall we entertain of the conduct of the 
H. of C. in thefe profecutions? Are we to confider them as the 
punifhers of guilt, as the avengers of injuftice* Are we to applaud 
them for redrefling the wrongs of India? Alas! We find them 
chaftifing avarice, and winking at cruelty, punifhing robbery, and 
{paring murder +, purfuing crimes, and overlooking enormities !’ 

Leaving our readers to their own obfervations on the foregoing 
paffage, we fhall conclude with a friendly caution to a fenfible and 
ipirited writer :—who, in our opinion, will do well to expreis him- 
felf with more moderation, in his future political difcuffions. 


Art. 30. Secret Influence: or Bute and Pitt Adminiftrations virtually 
the fame; with a diftinct and comprehenfive View of his Royal 
Highnefs the Prince of Wales, as Prince and Patriot. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. Kerby. 

Another champion of oppofition; who maintains that the old 
Scotch influence at court (which we had almoft forgotten) fill 
exifts, and directs the ftate helm. He does not, indeed, infift much 
on Lord Bute’s perfonal interference in the affairs of adminittration, 
but he talks of Lady Sufan Stewart, Marchionefs of Stafford, as 
* ruling behind the curtain.” As we are not bebind the curtain, we 
can fay nothing to this Palinerus in petticoats; and, therefore, 
fhall add, with refpect to the general defign of this publication, that 
the author fhews a warm attachment to the politics of Carleton- 
houfe ; while, on the other hand, he exprefles the utmoft averfion 
to thofe of the minifter and his adherents; and even affects a con- 
tempt for the abilities of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Could 
the fenfe of the nation be taken, on this head, we apprehend that 
the declamatory writer of the prefent pamphlet would find himfelf, 





* His conclufive opinion of them is thus fummed up, at the end 
of his pamphlet:—* In fome, we find precipitation, as in the Irifh 
Propofitions, and the Commercial Treaty; in others, duplicity, as 
in the India, the Declaratory Bill, and the lmpeachments; in others, 
oppreffion, as in the Commutation and Shop Tax; in others, contempt 
of the conftitution, as in the Weftminfter Scrutiny and Regency Bill. 
lt is not eafy to fay what merits can compenfate for fuch defeéts.’ 

¢ Alluding to the death of Nundcomar, a Bramin of high rank. 
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ss the printer of a Dublin news-paper once exprefled it, ‘* ina 
GREAT minority.’’ 
MILiTARY. 

Art. 31. Authentic Copies of the Proceedings and Refolutions of the 
Oficers in the Eaft India Company’s Service in Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, on taking into Confideration the Arrangement of their 
Rank with his Majetty’s Officers, which was fettled in April 1788. 
gvo. 1s. 6d. pp. 62. Debrett. 1789. 
Thofe of our military readers who may be curious to know the parti- 

culars of the proceedings above mentioned, will be gratified by the per- 

ufal of this authentic traét, which has been publifhed by direction of 
the Company’s Officers in India. —The equalization of rank between 
his Majefty’s and the Company’s Officers, appears, as far as we can 

pretend to judge, to have been fettled on juft and equitable principles 5 

though we cannot but feel fome concern for Brigadier-General 

Horne, an officer of merit, in the Company’s fervice, who was, by 

virtue of thofe arrangements, reduced to the rank of Colonel. 


NoveE.L.s. 


Art. 32. The Caftles of Athlin and Dunbayne. An Highland Story. 
1zmo. 3s. fewed. Hookham. 1789. 

To thofe who are delighted with the marvellous, whom wonders, 
and wonders only, can charm, the prefent production will afford a 
confiderable degree of amufement. This kind of entertainment, 
however, can be little relifhed but by the young and unformed 
mind. ‘Io men who have pafled, or even attained, the meridian 
of life, a feries of events, which fee not to have their found- 
ation in nature, will ever be infipid, if not difguftful. The au- 
thor of this performance appears to have written on the principle 
of Mr. Bayes, to elevate and furprife. By means of tra)-doors, 
falfe pannels, fubterranean paffages, &c. &c. this purpofe is effected : 
and all this, as was before intimated, will poffibly have its ad- 
mirers. But though we are not of the number of fuch readers, we 
muft honeftly confefs, that this little work is to be commended for 
its moral ; as alfo for the good fentiments and refletions which oc- 


cafionally occur in it. AB. 


Art. 33. The ill Effe&s of a Rafe Vow; in a Series of Letters. 
izmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Lane. 1789. 

The lovers of /tultiloguence have here an admirable opportunity 

of perfecting themfelves in that, at prefent, much-admired, and 

much cultivated art. A performance better fuited to their purpole, 


will not be eafily found. Dp? 


Art. 34. Maria Cecilia. From the French. 1zmo. 2 Vols. ss. 
fewed. Lane. 1788. 

The heroine of this novel is defcribed as being the daughter of 
Achmet III. emperor of the Turks. She is faid to have been 
ftolen from the palace of her father at a very early age; to have wan- 
dered about Europe during the fpace of feveral years, and to have 
experienced many changes of fortune. The editor afferts that the 
Narrative, as far as it refpects the hiftory of Maria Cecilia, is 
founded in truth. {t may be fo; but, to us, the whole is romantic 
and improbable in the higheft degree. De 
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Art. 35. The Clandeftine Lovers. In a Series of Letters, 
2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Noble. 1789. 

This is a trifling and flimfy ftory, but the language is tolerably 
correct and flowing ; and if it may afford the writer any kind of fg. 
tisfaction, we will fay to him in the words of the poet,—** Sir, you 
have a ftyle.”” But this is far from being fufficient. A printed 
performance moit be poflefled of fome {mall portion of matter as 
well as manner ; or it will prefently, when weighed againtft others, 
‘* fly up and kick the beam.” 

It has been remarked by an eminent writer, that there is hardly 
any kind of literary production from which fomething profitable 
may not be gleaned. We prefume, he had fearcely ever looked 
into a novel. Had he perufed that which is now before us, he would, 
probably, have felected the under-cited pailage in fupport of his 


1zmo, 


opinion ; and we have chofen it as containing not an unufeful hint, 


Mr. Churchill, a young and ingenious barritler, is reprefented as 
having, by the force of his pleadings, been the means of gaining 
a fuit at law for his client, a rich and beautiful woman. On this, 


the miltrefs of the faid Mr. Churchill writes to him in the following 


terms: 

—* Mifs Lewis, I am afraid, wil! endeavour to hunt out another 
fuit for you. J conteis to you I had rather fhe would apply to fome 
other barrilter. How do I know how far a grateful heart and a 
handfome face may operate on a man of your fine feelings? Iam 
not forry that fhe fhould gain her canfe, bat I fhould be immode- 
rately vexed if I fhould happen to lofe my own. Young praétifers 
in the law fhould endeavour to get employed by aged clients. 
By fuch connections they might expect to acquire a certain degree 
of gravity which would add dignity to the profeffion! Lawyers, 
under a certain age, should be prohibited from pleading for young 
female clients! ‘They are in danger of being warped by improper 
influence. ‘heir arguments fhould be all fuggetted by the head—th 


e 
heart may have an improper bias.’ At. 


Art. 36. The Male Coguet. By Jane Timbury. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
ss. fewed. Murray. 1789. 

The Male Coquet (a truly defpicable charaéter) is here expofed 
to ridicule with fome degree of fuccefs. Yer when we call to mind 
the admirable manner in which he is pourtrayed in a farce by the 
Jate Mr. Garrick, the prefent performance muft neceffarily fink in 
our efteem.—But had the ftout Achilles never wielded a faulchion, 
the comparatively feeble Memnon might poflibly have lived and ac- 


quired renown. \) 


Art. 37. F he Pupil of Adverfity, An Oriental Tale. 12m0. 
z2 Vols. ss. fewed. Lane. 1788. 

Under colour of an Oriental Tale, we are here prefented with a 
view of fome political wenauvres which, in this ccuntry, have been 
played off with fuccefs. ‘ithe poriraits of a certain triumvirate, OF, 
in the author’s language, cabal, are likewife very faithfully and 
fkilfully delineated. ‘Theic perfonages are diftinguifhed by the 
names of Maffond, Zaban, and Tangut. They prefer a charge 
againf{ Ofmye,—a man who had formerly been in power among 
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the Turks,—on the fcore of mal-praétices ; and he is accordingly 
brought to trial before the Divan. The following extraé& will 
bring our readers acquainted with the aim of the writer,—on which, 
for obvious reafons, we fhall make no kind of comment. 

« It now came to Ofmyn’s turn to defend himfeif. A few fimple 
words, fupporied by the irrefragable fpirit of truth, deftroyed, in 
afew minutes, all that his enemies had employed months in fabri- 
cating. ‘* Were I guilty,” faid Ofmyn, ‘* of the crimes with 
which I am charged, the fevercit tortures that could be devifed 
would be an infufficient puntfhment for me: that I am not guilty, 
thefe teftimonies will prove.”” ‘The evidence was then produced : 
jt was incontrovertible. ‘The cabal could bring no proof in fupport 
of what they had advanced; on the contrary, their own evidence 
turned againft them. ‘They retired overwhelmed with fhame, and 
expofed to all the horrors of difappointed malice and univerfal con- 
tempt. Maffond fovght confolation in his favourite amufement, 
playing with fome pieces of painted paper, a fafhionable diverfion 
at the court of Lahor, at which Maflond had lavifhed immenfe 
fums. The difappointment of Zaban threw him into a violent 
fever, {uppofed to proceed from the overflowing of the gall; and 
Tangut had recourfe to that opium fo frequently applied to in that 
country as a relief from every care. Ofmyn having acquired new 
glory, was raifed to the higheft honours of the Divan, and received 
irom all hearts the homage due to his fuperior virtues.’ 

This performance, however, is not political throughout. The 
chapters which {peak of the power of the Fairy of Adwerfity exhibit 
a confiderable portion of fancy: and had the judgment of the au- 
thor been equal to it, he would not fo frequently have /cattered the 
real and the fictitious through his pages, in the way that he hasdone— 
but rather have endeavoured to d/end them fo as to give a kind of ve- 
rifimilitude to the whole. In fine, the images are fometimes incon- 
gruous, and confequently unpleafing. ‘* The painter who draws 
awoman with a beautiful face (fays Horace), would certainly de- 
ftroy the truth of the reprefentation, were he to fhew her with wings, 
and the tail of a fifh.”’ AB. 


MiIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 38. Accounts and Extraéts of the Manufcripts in the Lifrary of 
the King of France. Publifhed under the Infpeétion of & Com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. ‘Tranflated 
from the French. 8vo. 2 Vols. about 430 Pages ineach. 12s. 
Boards. Faulder. 1789. 

Having formerly noticed the original of this work, at the time of 
its appearance *, we have only cto obferve, that the tranflation is, 
in general, faithful. We heartily join with the tranflator, in with- 
ing that the example of the French king may encourage other 
princes to unlock the ftores of knowlege that are imprifoned in 
public libraries ; if thofe iibraries deferve to be called public, from 
which the nation at large reaps little advantage; and from which 
men of letters, in particular, rarely derive any afliftance in the pro- 
fecution of their ftudies. Accefs to them ought to be rendered as 
free and as eafy as poffible. 

* See Appendix to Rev. vol. Ixxx. p. 605. | 
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Art. 39. A fele@ Catalogue of German Books; with the Subject of 
each in Englifh ; and an Appendix of the beft Editions of the 
Claflics, and fome French Books, publithed in Germany. 8vo. 
pp: 76. 1s.6d. Oxford, Prince; London, Rivingtons, &c, 
1789. 

Thic catalogue merits notice, as containing a well-chofen felec- 
tion of German books ; a circumftance, which, confidering the ex- 
uberant fertility of the German prefles, within thefe Jaft twenty 
years, cannot fail of rendering it acceptable to the lovers of foreign 


literature. Grl-s. 


Art. 40. Evening Amufements for the Ladies; or, Original Anecdotes, 
intended to promote a Love of Virtue in young Minds. 12mo. 
pp. 200. 2s. 6d. fewed. Vernor. 1789. 

This performance appears to come from the pen of a lady. The 
little hiftories of which it is compofed, are fuch as mifs in her teens 
may perufe with advantage. We might object to the language of 
fome of the pages, were it not that the author has precluded us 
from objections by the following paflage in her preface: ‘ The 
generous and the candid will pafs over any fentiments that may not 
be entirely congenial with their own—and, on the fame principles, 
the author would rely for any inaccuracy that may occur.” We 
with, however, that writers, inftead of reqgueffing indulgence for their 


inaccuracies, would endeavour to become cerreé. AB 


Art. 41. A Letter from Mr. Fames Callam, Surgeon of his Majefty’s 
Ship Surpuy, to his Brother, Mr. Alexander Callam, ot kat 
Smithfield, London ; containing an Account of a Voyage from the 
Cape of Goop Hope, to Botany Bay, &c. With a fhort De- 
{cription of the Inhabitants, and Settiement of the Colony. $vo. 
pp. 21. 6d. Stalker, &c, 

Well enough for a private letter ; but too crude and trivial for 
publication: efpecially after the variety of more important details 


which have appeared relative to this new and very fingular attempt - 


at colonization. 


THEOLOGY and PoLEMICS. 


Art. 42. A Letter addreffed to the Delegates from the feveral Congrega- 
tions of Protefiant Diffenters who met at Devizes on Sept. 14, 1789. 
8vo. pp. 27. 6d. Wilkies. 


Art. 43. 4 Second Letter, &c. by the Author of the Firft. 8vo. pp. 44. 
1s.6d. Wilkies. 

The author of thefe letters is ftrenuous for fuch an alliance between 
chorch and ftate (your ftaunch divine always puts thé church frf*), 
as fhall confer on the members of the former an exclufive claim to the 
emoluments of the latter. He is, therefore, averfe to the repeal of 
the teft laws, by which diffenters are excluded from all civil offices. 
His manner of writing is gentleman-like; but he does not appear 
to us to argue with much clofenefs and weight. The diffenters affert 
that they entertain no principles inconfiftent with the welfare of the prejent 
government; in anfwer to which, this author thinks it fufficient to in- 
form them that ‘ they are not friends to the ecclefiaftical government, 


and that the nature of the government of this country is —_— 
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civil and ecclefiaftical.’ But this furely is not arguing, but trifling ! 
When a body of men, who avow themfelves feparatifts from the efta- 
blifhment, make the above declaration, they can only be underftood 
to mean the civil government ; or to declare that their religious tenets 
are not of a nature which ought, in juftice, to exclude them from all 
places of truft and emolument. This is the queftion ; and if the dif- 
(enters can make good their affertion, we, as philofophers, muft con- 
demn their exclufion. 

his letter-writer, however, will inform us that the ftate does not 
exclude them; but that, in faét, they difqualify and exclude themfelves. 
* suppofe (fays he) a churchman was to offer himfelf as a candidate 
for an elder’s or preacher’s place, given only to perfons of your per- 
fuafion, you would rejeét him as not of your principles,’ &c. But can 
this be thought a cafe in point? Is an elder’s or preacher’s place a civil 
office 

To thew with how little reafon diffenters complain of the teft act, 
as depriving them of their rights and privileges, he demonftrates to 
them that they have no natural right to de appointed at all to any place 
of civil truft. Here again he is wide of the mark. The diflenters 
do not complain of their not being chofen, but of their being ineligible: 
words of very different meaning. 

Though he ventures to admit, in his fecond letter, that the magif- 
trate has zo right to take cognizance of internal thoughts (which he 
might fafelv do, as the magiltrate has not fo much as the power), he 
holds him juftified in interfering as foon as shoughts break forth in 
declarations; but he has not chofen to inform us what fhould be the 
extent of this interference, or how the magiftrate fhould condué& him- 
felf toward thofe who publifh opinions which he deems erroneous or 
dangerous. Is he to defend the eftablithed faith by taking care to 
appoint learned and ingenious men, who fhall meet the adverfary in 
the field, and oppofe knowlege to knowlege, energy to energy, and 
argument to argument; or is he to exert his power to filence and to 
punifh the daring innovator? ‘ He fhould be forbidden to propagate 
his dangerous opinions’ (fays the author) ; but fuppofe he perfeveres 
in fpite of being forbidden, this writer would not, furely, plead for 
periecution! We do not believe he would; but we ftate this to fhew 
the confequence of allowing fuch a right in the civil magiftrate, as 
that for which he contends. It would be fubverfive of all liberty. 

Political heterodoxy, more immediately dangerous to the ftate than 
religious, is feldom oppofed, whatever this author infinuates to the 
contrary, by the feculararm. We have heard members in the houfe 
of commons broaching dostrines which were deemed, by the majority 
of the houfeand by the nationat large, repugnantto the very fpiritof the 
conftitution (we allude to the debates on the regency bufinefs) ; but 
they were not forbidden to propagate them, or filenced by the appear- 
ance of the ferjeant-at-arms to convey them to prifon :—their doc- 
trines underwent a fair difcuflion, and were only refifted by the wea- 
pons of reafon and eloquence; and this is the only way in which 
fuppofed errors in politics, philofophy, or religion, fhould be com- 
bated! The vidory of truth is rarely haftened by the civil magiftrate’s 
taking cognizance of principle. 

Oo 4 Much 
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Much might be urged as to the propriety of an eftablithed relj- 
gion; it fill, however, muft admit of a doubt whether it be found 
policy to defend it by laws, which deprive the ftate of the fervice of 
fuch as are not of this religion ? This author thinks the religious teft 
contributes to p: olitical unantt MIty 5 and that the admiffion of ‘pen 
of different faiths into the different offices of gov ernment, would 
duce confufion: but the more we reflect on the matter, the lef we 
are convinced by his ~salaaeen, r, Ach ag ne and a diflenter may be 
jn the fame public office, and tranfact the bufinefs of ftate very har. 
monioufly. 

But we have given to thefe pamphlets more rcom_ than we 
intended. As they trea at of a fubject which feems, if we may judge 
from the public papers *, to be much difeufled, our readers will par- 
don the enlargement. We wifh that the eftablifhed religion was fe- 
cured; but we think this may be effeétually done, without the teft 
laws, which have long appeared to us an unnecefiary abridgment of 
equal liberty. Moo ; 
Art. 44. 4 foort and plain Expofition of the Old Tefament, with devo- 

tional and prafical Reficétions, for the Use of Families, by the late 

Reverend Job Orton, 5.1. P.  Publifhed from the Author’s Ma- 

nufcripts, by Robert Gentleman. 8vo. Vol. II. pp. 550. Vol. II. 

pp. 746. 6s. each, Boards. Longman, &c. 1739. 

The account which we gave of the firit part of this work, is appli- 
cable to thefe fucceeding volumes ;—and we are glad to fee it con- 
firmed by the paolic opinion, in the addition of above an hundred 
names to the litt of fubfcribers. ‘The editor has properly prefixed to 
the fecond volume, a very fenfible, though plain, difcourfe on the 
ufefulnefs of the hiltorical part of the old teftament. The contents 
of this volume are, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Jojoua, Fudges, and Ruth. 
Thofe of volume the third, are, Itt al 10 Ila Chronicles. ‘The 
whole bears evident marks of authentieity, and appears to have re- 
ceived very little correction from the editor ; perhaps fome may think 
Jefs than he ought to have given it (confidering that it was left by 
the author in fhort-hand for the pulp it only), particularly by curtailing 
fome redundancies. In the volumes now before us, however, there 
appear to be fewer of thefe than in the firft; and it may not unrea- 
fonably be expected, that as this work was the labour of tw venty years, 
the author’s growing ability will occafion the laft part of it (propor- 
tionally) to excel the preceding, which were not revifed by himfelf. Da)m. 








Art. 45. E/ffays on feveral religious Subjeés, chiefly tending to illuf- 
trate the Scripture-Doc¢trine of the Influence of the Holy Spirit. 
By Jofeph, Milner, A. M. Mafter of the Grammar-School of 
Kinglton-upon-Hull. i2mo. 2s. fewed. Dilly, &c. 1789. 
This work is chiefly meant as an anfwer ¢ to theological effays of 

the late Rev. Mr. Ludlam, but, more efpec tally, the Taft, ‘© on the 

influence of the Holy Spirit.” Mr. Milner has, already, given fuf- 
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* Particularly in the St. James’s Chronicle; where we have feen 
feveral letters on both fides of the queit ion, 
--+ Mr. M. has likewife honoured the Keviewers with a large fhare 
of his notice. 
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fcient fpecimens of the clearne/s of his ideas, of his abilities as a rea- 

joner, and of his amiable temper, in his confiderations on Mr. Gib- 

‘pont. The prefent e/ays exhibit a complete difplay of his manners 

and good breeding. —--In plain and honeft Englith, we do not hefi- 

rate to fay, thatit is an abufive and illiberal attack on a moft candid, 
rational, and worthy divine; a man who was an honour to his pro- 
feffion, of whofe rare talents the world has had ample experience, and 
with whofe excellent private character ave were well! acquainted, for 
many years, before lociery fele the lofs of fo re{fpectable and ufeful 
a member.— Mr. M. jays, in his preface, ‘ that perfonal refentment 
can fcarce be fuppofed to exift againft a man who has certainly avoided 
all perfonal aéu/e ;’—yet, rotwithtanding fo jult an acknowlege- 
ment, this writer’s whole book 1s made up of litde eet. Wedo 
not, indeed, wonder at the acrimony of fome polemics: they abhor 
fuch meu as Mr. Ludlam, for the fame reafon that lunatics hate thofe 
who endeavour to bring them to their fober fenfes. In order to mark 
out Mr. L. as an object cf detettation to all good Methodifts, Mr. 

Milner ranks him with Pelagius, and Dr. P. and calls him Socinian, 

xc. And thus the Roman executioners were wont to clothe the 

Chriftian martyrs in the fxins of wild beaits, that the hounds ~— 

worry them, as their proper prey. But, enough of this narrow-minded 

effafion of party-zeal. For our brief account of Mr. Ludlam’s work, 
againit which the artillery of the Methodifts has been fo violently 

difcharged, fee Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 185. 

Ant. 46. 4 brief Treatife on the Divine Manifefations to Mankind in 
general, and to fome in particular. By Jofeph Cornifh, Pattor to 
the Church of Proteitant Difienters, at Colyton, Devon. 8vo. 6d. 
pp. 31. Robinfons. 
from a due confideration of the manifeftations which God hath 

feen fit to make cf himfelf to mankind at large, to Chriftians in par- 
ticular, and (in a peculiar manner) to thofe who behold his glory in 
his works, this pious and fenfible writer draws a variety of religious 
and moral conciufions, judicioufly calculated for the inftru€tion and 
edification of thofe readers who, with common capacities, are hap- 
pily endowed with good difpolitions. 


Art. 47. The Benefits and Advantages of Sunday-fchools confidered ; 
and the eftablifhing of them recommended. By William Myers, 
Curate of Tetney, Lincolnfhire. 4to. pp. 17. 15s. Riving- 
tons. 1789. 

The author informs us that, having had frequent opportunities 
of obferving the falutary effects produced by Sunday-fchools, he 
thought he could not employ his time better than in recommending 
the ettablifhing of them; and he hopes that his well-meant endea- 
vours will meet with a candid reception from a generous and in- 
aulgent Public.—We hope fo too: for though there is nothing new 
in this publication, the defign is laudable; and every perfon who 





+t M. Rev. vol. Ixviii. p. 112. 

t The author’s abufe, indeed, is not often made in dire& terms, 
but it is plainly and ftrongly implied; and therefore, to us,- it feems 
more cifingenuous, and more culpable, than if he had fpoken in 
coarfer terms. 
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aflifts in promoting this ufeful inftitution, deferves the thanks of his 
fellow-citizens. Brad—w. 


Art. 48. 4 Courfe of plain and familiar Lefures, on the Chrifian 
Covenant, or the Arucles of the Chrifiian Faith, and on the two 
Sacraments, Baptifm and the Lord’s Supper. Chietty delivered 
jn the Parifh-church of St. Thomas, in the Ifland of Barbadoes, 
By the Rev. William Duke, LL.B. late Rector of that Parifh 

¢ . “— ° s 

and formerly of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 12mo. pp. 164, 

ss. Od. Raivingtons. 

Honourable is that minifter, who inflead of chiefly bending his 
cares to obtain applauie, preferment, and earthly enjoyments, ftre- 
nuoufly exerts himfelf to inftruct and edify his audience! Such 
praife feems to belong to the author of the dilcourfes now before us. 
We do not fay that wé always coincide with him in fentiment 
(though he enters not into controverfy), but we entertain the trueft 
efieem for aman, whofe endeavour it is to adapt his ttyle to the 
capacities of his loweit hearers ; and, by this means, to inform and 
imprefs them, thathe may lead them to virtue and happinefs. This 
is the drift of thefe lectures, infcribed to the Bifhop of London. 
Who the editor is, does not appear; but his preface indicates good 
fenfe, and juf{t notions of puipit difcouries. ‘Lhis little volume 
fhews that they may be fluin, familiar, and engaging, at the fame 
time that they preferve a fertoulnefs and graviiy fuied to the oc- 
cafion: —The fourteenth ane att ferinon vo the collection is, againf 
conjurors and Obeah Negroes, excellent!y sdapted to ibe fpot where 
it was delivered, and to the attention ot thvie Cliriltians, in 
any place, who are apt to fubdftitute fuperflition for religion.—Ic 
is very natural to add,—that had parifhes been inftructed ac. 
cording to this model, it is probable there would hardly have been 
reafon for the complaints which have been fo loudly made of the 
ignorance and diflolutenefs of the lower orders among us ;—though 
the higher clafles, we fuppofe, equally, or rather more juftly, de- 
ferve the reprehenfions. te 


Art. 49. 4 Review of the Life, Chara&er, and Writings of the Rev. 
John Biddle, M. A. who was banithed to the Iile of Scilly, in the 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell. By Jofhua Toulmin, A. M. 
12mo. pp. 186. 2s. Johnfon. 17¢9. 3 
We were much pleafed with this little narrative of the life and 

opinions of the father of the Engl:th Unitarians, as he is here called. 

However erroneous fome advocates for orthodoxy may fuppote his 

fentiments to have been; yet all muft allow that he fuffered, for what 

he deemed the truth, with a conitancy and fortitude truly chriftian. 

He appears to have been a man of fenfe and learning, and, what 

is much better, a man of piety and integrity; and feems, on all 

occafions, fome of which were very trying and fevere, to have preferred 
his duty to his intereit. Such are really valuable characters ; and the 
world is much indebted to thoie who are at the pains to draw up an 
account of their lives and writings. We recommend the perufal of 
this work to men of every cla{fs. It is calculaied to eradicate narrow 
party prejudices ; and to evince, what we have long been perfuaded 
of, that worthy men, and good Chriitians too, are to be found in 
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every fect and denomination of believers. The force of fuch examples 
as that of Mr. Biddle, we alfo think, will help to make men in ear- 
ne(t in the profeflion of their religion: it will animate them to take 
up their crois, and follow their maiter; and will thus tend to increafe 
the number of practical Chriftians,—the only Chrittians that truly 
delerve the name. Pearné. 





A Review of the fame Publication, by another Gentleman, affociated 
with us *, 

It is pleafant, and it is ufeful, to read authentic accounts of 
thoie, who, with a pious and charitable fpirit, have maintained 
what appeared to them the caufe of truth, even though their opinions 
might be different from our own. Sincerity and rectitude of heart, 
efpecially when preferved amid difgrace and iuffering, cannot but 
be approved, and are likely to produce the moft beneficial effects. — 
It is alfo to be wifhed, that every exertion of a bigoted and oppreflive 
fpirit, from whatever quarter it may arife, fhould be expoied to 
cenfure and cendemnation. 

To each of thefe purpofes, the prefent publication is calculated 
to contribute. It is more than an hundred years fince Mr. Biddle 
was a charaéter of celebrity, at home, and abroad. He was dittin- 
guilhed as a ftudiovs and learned man, of a liberal and independent 
mird. Keligious knowlege was the peculiar object of his purfuit: the 
{criptures were, by him, highly reverenced and valued ; and he en- 
deavoured to inveltigate their meaning with a modeft, but adiligent 
and accurate attention. £ It was (fays his former biographer, 
who appears to have been well acquainted with him, p. 164.) in 
his heart to promote piety, and he had no defign to aggrandize his 
name by oppolition to common doctrines. Indeed, he was (it is 
added) a great aflerter of common doétrines againft novel opinions, 
that tended either to fedition, libertiniim, or fuperftition.? The 
refult of his inquiries, however, was a determination on fome points 
widely differing from opinions then commonly received, and which 
are {lull reputed orthodox. In confequence of which, he was driven 
from an agreeable fituation at Cri/p, in Gloucefterfbire ; frequently 
imprifoned, and expofed to other hardfhips. In 1655, during the 
protectorate of OAwer Cromwell, fo violent was the zeal of his 
adverfaries, that it is probable he would have been fentenced to 
death ; but in this emergency, the principles and policy of Oliver 
Operated in his favour. ‘The Protefor was an enemy to perfecution, 
and alfo faw that it was not for the intereit of his government to 
have Mr. Biddle either abfolved or condemned: he tteered, there- 
fore, a middle courfe, and banifhed him to the Ifle of Scil/y, whi- 
ther he was fent Odtober 5, 1655. In this ftate of exile, he con- 
tinued three years: it was rather honourable to the Prote4or, who 
muit difapprove Mr. Biddle’s tenets, that he allowed him, during 





* It fometimes happens that duplicates of a publication fall, undes 
fignedly, into the hands of more than one of our critical corps. When 
fuch accidents occur, it may be fatisfactory to the reader, to have the 
united judgments of different reviewers, who have not compared notes 
pn _ occafion ; efpecia!l'y where, as in the prefent caie, the articles 
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this period, one hundred crowns yearly. He was at length reftored 
to hberty and peace, but the duration of his tranquillity was 
fhort: On the death of Cromwell, andthe reitoration of Charles if, 
Mr. Biddle was fined and thrown into prifon, the unwhole- 
fomenefs of which produced a difzaie, of which he died on the 
22d of September 1662, aged 46. THle appears to have been an 
upright man, of fincere and fervent piety, whence, as its ge- 
nuine fountain, flowed a virtuous, innocent, and exemplary beiia- 
viour. His fentiments, however obnoxious to thofe who thought 
differently, were the confequence, not of rath and confidene 
conceit, but of humble attentive inquiry: and accordingly he 
recommended the fame method to others. ‘ If thou, Chrifian 
reader, doft from the heart afpiie to the knowlege of God, 
and his Son, Fe/us Chriff, wherein, as Chrift himfelf teltifieth, 
eternal life doth confilt, John, xvii. 3. fetch not the beginning 
thereof either from Socinus or his adverfaries, but being mindful of 
thofe words, Luke, x. 22. None khnoweth who the Son is, but the Father, 
and who the Father is, but the Son, and he towhom the Son fhall re- 
veal him; \ay afide, for a while, controverfial opinions—and clofely 
apply to the fearch of the New Teftament, &c.’ p.10. Mr. Firmin, 
whote life was publifhed a few years ago*, was, though much 
younger, an intimate and active friend of Mr. Biddle.—But we thal] 
difmifs the volume with a few lines from the preface, in which the 
author remarks, ‘ Memoirs of thofe who have difplayed fingular 
virtues, and fupported fingular fufferings, for what they deemed 
divine truth, will always be ofeful; to thew the power of religious 
principle, and to convince men, that true piety is not peculiar to 
thofe who embrace a particular creed, but the genuine fruit of thofe 
principles, which are common to all Chriftians.’—Such are the 
views with which this book is prefented to the public. Jog, 


Art. 50. 4 plain Difcourfe for Children. By Richard Taprell, 
1zmo. pp.27. 4d. Richardfon. 1789. 

Good advice, delivered in an affectionate manner, and particularly 
intended for the benefit of the Sunday-/chools: an inititution of which 
the benevolent author {peaks even with rapture. One hint which he 
gives relative to them, feems worthy of particular notice. Itis, that the 
perfons who direct them, ‘ can fcarcely exceed in their attention to 
the qualifications of thofe whom they employ to execute their humane 
purpofe. The more pious and fenfible are the teachers, the better 
and greater is likely to be the effect.’ Ho 


Art. 51. Meditations (chiefly) for Women in pregnant Circumftances: 
fuited to imprefs on their Minds a proper Senie of Religion, and to 
fortify them with holy Refolution and Comfort againit the expected 
Hour of Pain. By Richard Taprell. 12mo. pp.60. 1s. fewed. 
Richardfon. 1789. 

‘The intention of this little tract is fufficiently expreffed in the title. 
The author fays, ‘ He was aware of the de'icacy of the fubject: he 
knew alfo how blameably prone human nature is, when at perfect 
eafe, to entertain a falfe humour with performances of this kind, 


—— 








* See Review for March 1781, vol. 64. p. 215. 
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But’ (itis added) * he had rather rifk the {mile of thoughlefs health, 
than leave unattempted the relief of mental pain.’— We have, there- 
fore, only farther to fubjoin our with, that the ferious and fuitable 
reflections of this writer may effect the kind and charitable purpofes 
‘atended by them: though, atthe fame time, perhaps, the danger 
awaiting women in thefe circumftances, fhould have been rather 
foftened, than fo fully difplayed, and fo often mentioned; as they 
are, in general, fufficiently aware of it, and their minds, erhaps, too 
much affected by the confideration. 


° 
Art. 52. 4 Vindication of the Honour of God, and of the Rights of 
Men, iv a Letter to the Rev. Mr. De Coetlogon, occafioned by 
the Publication of Mr. Edzvards’s Sermon on the Eternity of Hell 
Torments, By George Clark. 8vo. pp. 25. 6d. Johnfon. 
We think this letter 1s not written with that ferioufnefs which 
the importance of the fubje& demands. We apprehend the Author 
is miftaken when he infinuates that nine-tenths of profefling 
Chriflians doubt or difbelieve the eternity of hell torments. We 
fhould racher fuppofe the cate to be juft the reverfe. However, as 
Mr. Clark informs us, in a note, that he fhall, in a work which 
will fcon make its appearance, prove to demonftration the non- 


eternity of torment; we fhal) wave our opinion of this matter, hop- 
. - ? P — er i . 230 
ing to find reaioning iuolututed for cogmas. Brad- i’. 
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SINGLE SERMONS, on warious Occafions. 


I. Preached at the opening of a new Chapel in Pickering, in the 
County of York, April2gth, 17-9. By Samuel Bottomley. &vo. 
pp. 30. 63. LDuckiand. 

Mr. 8. fets his face avain% the confecration of churches, church- 
yards, and facramental veffels, as having no warrant in the New 
Teltament; and, therefore, he conciudes, that they have been derived 
from the Man of Sin. We calls oa his hearers not to diffent either 
from the doétrine or difcipline which Jefus hath efiablithed. 

‘ If (fays he) the rites and ceremonies of the church of England 
were efiablifhed by him, I flatter myfelf they would not be oppofed 
by us: but of many of them, we are not able to find ‘9 much as the 
fhadow in the whale book of God; as fuch, we think our diffent 
from them perfecily confiftent with the aliegiance due to Chrif. 
Allow to others the liberty you take for yourlelves; and as you call 
ho man imaiter, judge no man’s fervant. Leave all, but yourfelves, 
to the decifion of the laft day. Fuinally, my brethren, be ye all of 
one mind, to do good. Love as brethren; live in peace; and the 
God of love and peace fhal! be with you. Amen.’ 

This good man feems very happy in having a convenient place of 
worfhip-- may he and his congregation long gnjoy the comfort and o 
benefit of it. 2: 
Il. The Obfervation of the Chriftian Sabbath recommended, as particu- 

larly neceflary to the well-being of Civil Society. By a Minitter 

of the Eftablifhed Church. 8vo. pp. 36. 6d. Northampton, 

printed. London, Evans. 1789 

This is a fenfible and energetic difcourfe. The author, who appears 
to be matter of his fubjeét, difcuffes it with fpirit, energy, and judz- 
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ment. We efteem him the more, becaufe, at the fame time that he 
complains of the labourer, the mechanic, the tradefman, and the ale. 
houfe, he alfo takes particular notice of thofe in higher ranks, by 
whom the breach of the Sabbath is fo greatly promoted,—if it does 
not priscipally flow from them: who, by their difrefpeé& to the day, 
allow reft neither to man nor beaft; and diffufe around, by their 
example, a marked diiregard to religion and virtue. This writer 
wifhes to gain the attention of fuch perfons.—He infifts particularly 
on the argument drawn from the Jove of our country, fuppofing that 
may have fome influence, where other confiderations lofe their force; 
and at the fame time remarks, ‘ that in our wifhes for the welfare of 
the flate, there is the greateit propriety in begging God of his mercy, 
to deliver us from the care of all srre/igious patriots.’ He. 


Ul. The prefent Character and future Happinefs of the real Chriftiian: 
occafioned by the much-lamented Death of Mr. Benjamin Hum- 
phrys, who departed this Life April 10, 1789, in the 60th Year 
of his Age. In which a particular Account is given of his ex- 
emplary Life and triumphant Death. Preached at Bromfgrove, in 
Worcefterfhire, April 19, 1789. By John Humphrys. 8vo. 
pp. 69. is. Buckland. 

The text, Rev. xiv. 13.—™Mr. Humphrys’s fituation was very de- 
licate. By indulging the tender feelings for the lofs of a good 
father, fome may think he has rather exceeded in his character. If 
he had not done fo, others would have charged him with the want of 
filial affe€tion. A part of what he delivered, might, perhaps, have 
been omitted, without any difadvantage to the fermon, or the 
public. However, we confider it as a fenfible, ferious difcourfe, in 
the Calvinittic ilrain. pe 


EV. A Sermon of Sermons, on the Impiety of Priefts, and the Fall of 
Religion. 8vo. pp. 51. 3s. Nicoll. 1789. 

To this ftrange pamphlet, is prefixed the following curious note: 
¢ The author, afferting the higheit liberty of genius in writing, afferts 
the fame liberty of price in felling. ‘* I do not fell,” he fays, ‘* this 
printed paper: I fell time and thought, that is, my exiffence. This, 
eflentially precious, I value myfelf: a right, natural to every man, 
and allowed folemnly to every artift.”’ 

What time and thought have been {pent in the compofition of the 
matter contained in, this printed paper, we are unable to fay; but we 
apprehend there has not been much of either. Hurried on by a wild 
rage and indignation againit prie/s, the author could not avail him- 
felf of the privilege of reflection, He defcribes them (p. 22.) as 
© petty black, gaily horrid, princes of luxury and fin;’ nor are the dings 
of the earth drawn by his pencil in more flattering colours; for he 
pronounces them (fee p. 22, 23.) to be puppets of hell, bloody fools, 
and /ittle brilliant play-things of Satan. He feems, indeed, to be in 
a diabolical paffion; and has thrown 4e/], and the devil, and damn- 
ation, fo profufely over the pages of this * Sermon of Sermons,’ 
that, to ufe one of his own words, we feel ourfelves quite devilixed 
by reading it; and fear (d/e/s his five wits!) that we thall not miti- 

ate his paffion by telling him, in his own ftyle, that we think it 
Lvilinly dear. M 
“e” COR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


© To the EpiTor of the MonTHLy ReEviEw. 

‘SIR, a 
‘ [t will not, I truft, be imputed to any defire of preventing H. §. 

from puriving his defign*, when | aflure you, that I have nearly 
completed the firit volume of a tranflation of St. Pierre’s ** Etudes de 
la Nature °>—This work, wich another of a fimilar tendency, | have 
been long anxious to tranflate, for the purpofe of counteracting, in 
fome degree, the pernicious effects of thofe profligate productions 
which are imported with interefted eagerneis, and perufed with dan- 
serous avidity; and, at the fame time, of convincing fuch of my 
countrymen as are unacquainted with the language and literature 
of the French, that they have writers endued with ability and in- 
clination to enforce the precepts of morality, and to plead the caule 
of religion and virtue. Iam, Sir, with great refpect, 


¢ Your humble fervant, 
. Dee. 3> 1789. ‘ | G.’ 





*.* We have been favoured with a Setter from Captain Dixon, 
from which it appears that he ts hurt at our having charged him + (as 
he thinks) with ingratitude to the memory of Captain Cook, in our 
review of Captain Portlock’s narrative of the voyage, in which they 
were jointly concerned. He ftates alto, in a fuller manner than he 
had done in the introduction to his printed narrative, the reaions 
which induced him to make fome deviations from Captain Cook’s 
chart of the coatt; and informs us, that we have been miftaken in 
fome of the particulars related of his lite at p. 510. of our Review for 
Jai June. The moceration and candour with which Captain Dixon’s 
letter is written, demand an anfwer equally liberal and candid. 

After reading over the article in guettion with the utmoft atten- 
tion, we cannot difcover one expreffion which will adic of being 
confirued into a charge of ingratitude on the part of Captain Dixon; 
and we are very Certain that we never intended, by any exprefiion, 
to convey fuch a meaning: we mult therefore conclude, that the 
acutenefs of his own feelings has led him to confider what we faid, in 
aheht which, we aflure him, was not intended. That we charged 
both him and Captain Portlock wih making unneceffary and un; 
werited complaints of Captain Cook’s inaccuracies, we admit; but 
we made, or intended fo make, avery material diftinétion between 
the manzner in which thofe complaints are exhibited in his narrative, 
and that in which they are brought forward in Captain Portlock’s: 
tne former being fafiiciently refpedful;—the latter, otherwife. 

iiad ail che circumftances appeared, in either of the narratives, 
Which are ftated in Captain D:xon’s letter, fome of our remarks 
would have been fupprefled: particularly thofe which refpec& the 
Jand of Cape Hiuchingbroke and Comptroller’s Bay. But we yet 
fee no reajon for altering our opinion ref{peéting the land which 
forms Point Banks and Cape Whitfunday; and we rather fufpeét, 
that Captain Mears made his way into Cook’s River between thag 
land and the Barren Iflands. We mutt alfo ftill be permitted to de 
Clare our ‘firm belief in the exiflence of Crofs-found, cicher as Port. 


* See our lait, p. 480. Corre/pondence, 
+ See Rey, for O€tober att. 
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Jock’s Harbour, or fome other very extenfive inlet, very little to the 
northward of it, as well as in that of the Bay of Iilands; for though 
Captain Cook’s caution and experience indaced him to negleé& fome 
appearances of inJets, in themfelves doubtful, but which have fince 
been found real, we have no grounds for fuppoling that he ever af. 
ferted, in pofitive terms, that there 2ppeared to be fhelter for a fhip 
where none was found; and for this rezfon: no harm can happen 
from the former, but much might arile from the latter. 7 

We have admitted, and are thil ready to grant, that the Spaniards 
have been very pompous in their accounts of what they did; but we 
yet with they had not been chargec, 1a iuch harfli terms as they have 
been, with fo great a crime as putting Cown iflands and harbours 
which they did not fee,—unlefs the fact had been imore fu'ly proved. 

The principal points in which we have erred ref{peéting Captain 
Dixon’s life, are, in faying that he was born in Weftmoreland, in- 
ftead of Cumberland; in his being employed in the Tower; and in 
his having gone out with Captain Cook intlead of Captain Clarke. 

ees Wa-s. 
+*+ An unceremonious Correfpondent, who figns Hint, informs 
us, that we have overlooked a volume of ingenious fermons, printed 
at Warrington, about ten years ago; that it came out under the 
name of FarrinGron; but that the real author was, by /ome, faid 
to be the Jearned Dr. Owen. 

Had fuch a work been pudlifhed according to the ufual mode of 
advertifement in the newipapers, it would not, we fuppofe, have 
efcaped the vigilance of our Collector. be that as it may, we fhould 
be glad to obtain farther intelligence relating to the above-mentioned 
fermons, through the favour of any of our readers. 

We are likewife obliged to this blunt Correfpondent for his other 
HINTS, notwithitanding that they come to us in rather a querulous 
and queftionable fhape.—But we muit not fuffer ourfelves to be drawn 
into unavailing difputes; efpeciaily with ave know not whom. 

+§+.We are f{omewhat furprifed that T. C. fhould fuppofe it po/- 
fible tor us to anfwer fuch quettions as that which he propofes. It is 
not the province of Reviewers, to inform Gentlemen where fcarce 
books and pamphlets can be procured. 

ttt A corre&ed Copy of Gallic Liberty, a Poem, has been re- 
ceived. An account of that performance will be found in the Re- 
view for September, p. 275. 





e> In our account of Mr. Brook’s EleSrometer (fee Review for 

ftober lait, p. 314. 1.14.), for <edich number is pointed out by an 
index ona dial plate, read, which number of grains is afcertained by 
divifions, anda fiiding weight on the arm, at the end of which is the 
Lall raijed by a repulfive force. ‘Vhis correction, or, rather, expla- 
nation, is inierted at the defire of the author. 

t+t In our lait Review, p. 408. 1.7 from bottom, in the extract from 
Capt. Mparo’s book, for * barometer,’ read, thermometer. Capt.M. 
fhould correct this in another edition.-—— Other Letters remain for 
Our next number. 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE 
EIGHTY-FIRST VOLUME 


OF THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
Art. I. 


Viyage du Feune Anacharfis en Grice, i.e. Travels of the younger 
Anachariis into Greece. Three Volumes 4to, on Vellum Paper, 
192 Livres; on common Paper 60 Livres; or feven Volumes 8vo, 
and one Volume 4to of Maps and Plates, 45 Livres. Paris. 
1788. 

MONG the numerous books that are extant, concerning 

the hiftory and antiquities of Greece, this, which is written 

by the Abbé BARTHELEMY, has a peculiar claim to the atten- 

tion of the public; on account of the care and accuracy with 

which the learned author has feleéted his materials, and the 

elegant form of compofition, in which he has favoured the world 
with a work that has employed above thirty years of his life. 

To render thefe volumes more interefting, M. BARTHELEMY 


- reprefents them as the obfervations of Anacharfis, a Scythian, 


defcended from the philofopher of this name, whom he fuppofes 
to travel into Greece in the year 363 before the Chriltian era, 
and to fix his refidence in Athens ; whence he makes excurfions, 
hot only to the other cities and ftates of Greece, but alfo to 
Evypt, Pe:fia, Afia Minor, and the iflands of the A’gean fea. 

be advantages of this ingenious fiction are obvious: initead of 
the labour of perufing a mere detail of well-known facts, we are 
€ntertained with the animated defcriptions of a traveller, who 
tranfports us into the f{cenes and focieties in which he is con- 
verfant; and, as thé date of his obfervations is fo fixed as to in- 
clude the moft important period of Grecian hiftosy, both po- 
litical and literary, we become, as it were, fpectators of the 
greateft revolution which that country ever experienced ; and are 
latroduced into the company of Epaminondas, Phocion, Xeno- 
Phon, Piato, Ariftutle, Demofthenes, and other great charac- 
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ters of thofe times; from whofe accounts we are made ac. 
quainted with the moft eminent perfons of the preceding age. 

In order to give the reader every neceflary information, Ana- 
charfis prefixes an introdution, in which he takes a rapid, but 
very judicious, view of the hiftory of Greece, antecedent to the 
date of his travels. ‘“Tin's view is divided into two parts. Inq 
the former, which goes down to the firft Olympiad, we have an 
account of the eftablifhment of Cecrops in Attica, and of the fa- 
bulous and heroic times. This leaft interefting part of the Grecian 
hiftory is certainly ufeful on account of the frequent references 
to it in the cuftoms and manners of later periods; and it is here 
rendered inftructive by the author’s judicious refle€tions; in 
which he endeavours rather to appreciate the {pirit and manners 
of the age, than to inveftigate the evidence of events; in the re- 
lation of which, he profeffes to follow the fictions commonly 
received by the Greeks, and, by their earlieft writers, tranfmitted 
to pofterity. 

The fecond part of this introductory view contains the hiftory 
of Athens, which, it is obferved, does not properly commence 
till about #50 years after the firft Olympiad, 300 years before 
the fuppofed arrival of Anacharlis. ‘This interval of time is here 
divided into three periods, each of which is diftinguifhed by its 
prevailing character ; the firft is called the age of Solon, or the 
period of legiflation; the fecond is the age of Themiftocles and 
Ariftides, or the period of military glory ; and the third, the age 
of Pericles, or the period of luxury and the arts. 

The hiftory of each of thefe periods is related with precifion 
and elegance, and accompanied with obvious but judicious re- 
flections ; in which, Anacharfis animadverts on the tendency of 
the feveral occurrences, either to promote the grandeur, or, by 
corrupting the public manners, to accelerate the decline of the 
republic. Among thefe events, the battle of Salamis is one of 
the moft important: but here, we think, he rather too feverely 
cenfures the advice of Themiftocles, to hazard the fate of the 
republic by engaging the Perfians at fea, as an inftance of te- 
merity, crowned with a fuccefs which this great man could, 
according to M. BARTHELEMY, have no reafon to expect. 
The Athenians, he obferves, not having been exercifed in naval 
combats, were, at that time, unfkilled in the management of 
their fhips; that Xerxes would attack them in the ftrait, was 
an event which could not be forefeen ; nor had Themiftocles any 
great profpect of fuccefs in breaking through the enemy’s 


fleet, and convoying the Athenians to a diftant retreat, From ' 


this event, however, Anacharfis dates the decline of Athens; 
and conGders the eftablifhment of a navy, which was at firft the 
means of their deliverance, as, in its confequences, the fource of 
their ruin; becaufe it ferved both to gratify and infpire rapacity 


and ambition; the public manners were rapidly corrupted by 
I the 
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the influx of wealth unjuftly acquired, and even the mode of 
acquiring it degraded their military character: that manly va- 
Jour, which triumphed on the plains of Marathon, degenerated 
into the cautious ferocity of the piratef and was difhonourably 
exerted in a kind of war, which teach®s the foldier to calculate 
the forces of his enemy, to approach them with apprehenfion, 
and to confider flight as no difgrace. To exemplify the rapid 
deseneracy of the Athenians, he relates the ftory, told by Plu- 
tarch, concerning their different decifions on the propofal of The- 
miftocles, and that of the Samians a few years atter, both which 
were pronounced by Ariftides, to be unjuft, but advantageous, 

Toward the clofe of the introduétion, Anacharfis turns from 
the painful furvey of public difcord, corruption, and diftrefs, to 
the more pleafing contemplation of the rife and progrefs of {ci- 
ence and the arts. After judicioufly pointing out the circum- 
ftances favourable to them, he gives the following obfervation : 

‘ Though earlier cultivated, and with greater fuccefs, literature, 
if we except poetry, was lefs encouraged by the Greeks, than the 
arts. Kloqwence and hiftory were held in high eftimation, becaufe 
the former became neceffary to the difcuflion of their interefts, the 
latter to the gratification of their vanity: but the other branches of 
literature owe their growth, rather to the vigour of the foil, than to 
any protection of government. Schools for the athlete are main- 
tained in feveral cities at the public expence ; but not in any place 
are there permanent eftablifhments for the e&ercifes of the mind. 
Itis but lately that the fudy of arithmetic and geometry has formed 
a part of their education, and that natural philofophy has been con- 
fidered without averfion. Under Pericles, philofophical refearches 
were feverely profcribed by the Athenians*; and, while divines 
were often {plendidly entertained in the Prytanzum”, philofophers 
could fcarcely venture to entruit their doctrines to their moft faithful 
difciples; nor did they meet with better treatment among other na- 
tions. Every where alike the objects of hatred or of contempt, they 
efcape the rage of fanaticifm, only by confining truth as a captive, 
and that of envy, by an affectation of poverty either voluntary or 
conftrained. ‘Though now more tolerated, they are ftill fo clofely 
watched, that the leaft indifcretion would involve philofophy in the 
cifgrace and infults which it formerly experienced. 

* Hence it may be concluded, 1 ft, that the Greeks have always given 
greater encouragement to the talents which are fubfervient to their 
pleafures, than to thofe which promote their inftru€tion: 2dly, that 
the progrefs of literature has been owing principally to natural, that 
of arts, chiefly to moral caufes; and 3dly, that the Athenians have 
no rigat to afcribe to themfelves the origin, or, at leatt, the per- 
fection of the arts and fciences*. In vain do they compliment them- 
felves with having opened to other nations the {plendid paths to im- 
mortal fame*; nature does not appear to have been more partial to 


ee 





* Plut. in Per. © Schol. Ariftoph. in Nab. v. 338. 
ifocr. Paneg, ¢ Athen. Deipnof, lib. 6. cap. 13. 
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them, than to other Greeks, in the diftribution of her favours. They 
are indeed the inventors of the drama; they have had celebrated 
@rators, two or three hiftorians, a very few good painters, ftatuaries, 
and architects: but, in ad] thefe clafles, the other nations of Greece 
can produce a multitude pf illuitrious names to difpute their claim, 
Nay, I doubt whether the climate of Attica be fo favourable to the 
productions of genius, as that of Fonia and of Sicily. 

‘ Athens is not fo much the nurfe, as the refidence, of genius: 
by its wealth, it is enabled to employ, and by its knowlege, to ap- 
preciate, eminent talents: tne fplendour of its feltivals, the mila- 
nefs of its laws, the number and complacent character of its inha- 
bitants, would be fufficient to render it the abode of men defirous of 
fame, who ftand in need of a theatre, on which they might difplay 
their abilities, of rivals to animate, and judges to reward them.’ 

Anacharfis addreffes this account of his travels (which, how- 
ever, is not in an epiftclary form) to Arfames and Phedime, a 
Perfian Satrap and his lady, with whom he lived fome time when 
in that empire. He introduces them by obferving that the crue! 
perfecution and death of his anceftor, the philofopher, had early 
infpired him with averfion to his native country, and with eftcem 
for the Greeks, by whom the virtues of this great man had been 
duly honoured. ‘Thefe fentiments were confirmed by the acci- 
dental acquifition of Timagenes, a Greek flave, who was de- 
fcended from one of the principal families of Thebes: but, hav- 
ing ferved under the younger Cyrus, in his expedition againft his 
brother Artaxerxes, he was made a prifoner in one of the battles 
which the Greeks were forced to fizht during their retreat. Be- 
ing learned and accomplithed, he acquired the efteem and friend- 
fhip of his mafter, and rendered him fo defirous ef vifiting Greece, 
that Anacharfis gave him his freedom, and accompanied him in- 
to his native country. After paffing over the Palus Mzotis, they 
arrive at Panticapzeum, where the Athenians had fixed a colony*: 
this city was the metropolis of a fmail kingdom, which extended 
along the eaftern coaft of the Cher/onefus Taurica; it was then 
governed by Leucon II. *; who, to an informer, that accufed 
one of his favourites, is faid to have made this anfwer; ** Wretch! 
i would this inftant put thee to death, if villains like thee were 
not necefliry to tyrants *.” From this place, they embark ina 
veflel bound for Leibos; the commander of which relates the re- 
treat of the Greeks under Xenophon, and the defeat of the Spare 
rans at Leuétra ; and defcribes the various colonies, fettled by the 
Athenians, on the iflands and coafts of the Mediterranean and 
‘Egean feas. 

At Lefbos, Anacharfis is detained about a month ; he takes a fhort 
view of its hiftory, and of the manners and commerce of its In- 
habitants; he relates the fable of the head of Orpheus, and gives an 
account of Arion, Terpander, Alcaeus, and Sappho: he exculpates 
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the laft from the charge of diffolute condudt, of which, the author 
obferves in a note, fhe was never accufed, but by writers who lived 
many ages pofterior to her. After the death of her hufband, fhe 
is faid to have devoted her time to literature, with a tafte for 
which, fhe laboured to infpire her countrywomen: her attach- 
ment to her difciples was that of pure and virtuous friendfhip 5 
but was exprefled with a tendernefs and fervour, which was ealily 
mifreprefented by the envious and malignant; her love of Phaon 
and her fatal leap from the promontory of Lecuadia, are related as 
fats ; yet M.BAR THELEMY, ina note on this paflage, gives it as 
his opinion (founded on the Parian chronicle), that her voyage to 
Sicily was not in purfuit of Phaon; but that fhe fled thither on 
being banifhed from Mytilene, on account of the confpiracy 
againft Pittacus, into which, it is probable, fhe might have been 
drawn by Alczeus. 

From Lefbos, the traveller fails to Chalcis, the capital of Eu- 
beea; and, pafling over to Aulis, arrives in Thebes, where he is 
introduced to Epaminondas, of whom he relates fome well-fe- 
lected anecdotes. From Thebes he gues to Athens, where his 
friend imagenes has a nephew and a niece; the latter is married 
to Apollodorus, a wealthy Athenian, with whom Anacharfis re- 
fides during his abade in this city. 

In defcribing the city of Athens, the author has made a judi-~ 
cious ufe of all the paflages in the works of Plato, Xenophon, 
Demofthenes, and Efchincs, the contemporaries of Anacharfis, 
which could throw any light on this fubje&t: he has carefully 
compared thefe with the defcription given by Paufanias, and 
followed them where they differ from this later writer. 

Our limits will not permit us to trace Anacharfis through 
every particular chapter of this ingenious work; in the courfe of 
which he gives a complete detail of the manners and cuftoms, the 
religion and morals, the government and politics of the Greeks ; 
together with the ftate of philofophy, literature, arts and com- 
merce, among them, during the period in which he is fuppofed to 
write. We thall therefore fele€t, for the entertainment of our 
readers, fuch paflages as are in themfelves moft interefting, or 
that relate to fubjects leaft generally known. 

The firft paflave of this kind is the defcription of the funeral 
ceremonies of the Athenians, which is given in the following 
manner: 

‘On our return from the Paleftra, we were informed that Telaira, 
the wife of Pyrrhus, a relation and intimate friend of Apollodorus, 
was danveroufly ill, and {uppofed to be at the point of death. 
Branches of laurel and acanthus, which itis cuftomary to ailix to the 
houfes of the fick, had been fcen at her door >. We immediately 
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haftened thither. Her relations, crowding around the hed, addreffeq 
their prayers to Mercury, the conduétor of departed fpirits # ; and 
the afflicted Pyrrhus was taking his laft farewell of his affectionate wife «. 
With difficulty, he was forced away from the fcene. We endeavoured 
to remind him of the leffons which he had received in the academy, 

Jeffons as {pecious in profperity, as impertinent in affliction! O phi. 
lofophy, exclaimed he, yelterday thou commandedit me to love m 

wife; to-day thou forbiddeft me to lament her!. When told that 
his tears could not reftore her, Alas! faid he, that confideration only 
makes them flow fafter ™. 

‘ As foon as fhe expired, the houfe refounded with cries and 
lamentations. ‘The corpfe was wafhed, perfumed with odoriferous 
eflences, and clothed in a coftly robe ®. On her head, which was 
covered with a veil, was placed a wreath of flowers ®; in her hands 
a cake of meal and honey, to gratify CerberusP; and, in her mouth, 
a {mall piece of money, worth two or three oboli, to be paid to Cha- 
ron 4; and, in this ftate, fhe was expofed a whole day to public view 
in the veftibule of the houfe. At the door, ftood a veffel of luftral 
water, to purify thofe who might touch the corpfe*. This expofure 
is deemed neceflary to afcertain that the perfon is really deceafed 4, 
and died a natural death': it is fometimes continued till the third 
day. 

‘ The time for the funeral was announced. We were obliged to 
attend it before fun-rife". The laws prohibit the choice of any 
other hour. ‘They will not fuffer a ceremony fo mournful to dege- 
nerate into a fceneof oftentation. ‘The reiations and friends were 
invited ¥, We found women about the coffin, making loud lament- 
ations*. Some cut off locks of their hair, and Jaid them by the fide 
of Telaira as pledges of their affection and grief¥. ‘The body was 
placed on a chariot, in a coffin of cvprefs 7, ‘The women followed 
the corpfe; the men walked before it, fome with their heads fhaven, 
but all with down-cait eyes, clothed in black #, and preceded bya 
choir who prapes and jung melancholy mufic®, We went to a houfe 
belonging to Pyrrhus, near Phalerum, where the afhes of his ancef- 
tors were depofited. The cuitom of interring the dead was anciently 
commen to moft nations, that of burning them has, in later times, 
prevailed among the Greeks; though they now feem to confider it 
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as a matter of indifference, whether their remains be committed to 
the earth, or tothe fames*. ‘The corpfe of ‘Telaira was laid on a 
pile, and, as foon as it was confumed, the neareit relations collected 
her afhes, and buried the urn which contained them °. 

¢ During the ceremony, libations of wine were made; fome of the 
garments of ‘Telaira were thrown on the burning pile; the name of 
the deceafed was invoked aloud‘, and this eternal valediétion re- 
doubled the tears which had inceffantly owed from every eye. Hence 
we were fummoned to the funeral] repaft, during which the virtues of 
‘Telaira were the only fubject of converfation . On the ninth and on the 
thirtieth day after her death, her relations, clad in white, and crowned 
with Mowers, met again to pay new honours to her manes &, and it was 
refolved that they fhould aflemble annually, on the day of her birth, 
to lament the lofs of her, as if it was yet recent.’ 

The account here given of the government and conftitution 
of Athens, is accurate and judicious; and the character of the Athe- 
nians is well delineated. 

« Their feelings (fays Anacharfis) are remarkably quick, but very 
tranfient; and, in their character, more than in that of any other 
nation, qualities the moft oppofite are united with others, of which 
the defigning may eafily take advantage to miflead them. Hittory 
reprefents them, fometimes as an old dotard, that may be deceived 
with impunity ®, or as an infant, that requires uninterrupted 
amufement; and fometimes, as difplaying the difcernment and {en- 
timents of elevated minds; as paffionately fond of pleafure and of 
liberty, of indolence and of glory, as intoxicated with the flattery 
beitowed on them, and yet receiving deferved reproach with ap- 
plaufe 4: as endued with fufficient penetration in{tantly to apprebend 
the plans propofed to them *; but too impatient to litten to a detail 
of particulars, or to forefee their confequences ; as making their ma- 
giltrates tremble before them, and, at the fame time, pardoning 
their moit bitter enemies ; as paffing, with the rapidity of lightning, 
from rage to compafiion, from defpair to infolence, from injuftice to 
repentance: as inconftant in every thing, and fo frivolous’, that 
amidft the moft important, and fometimes the moft defperate cir- 
cumitances, a word fpoken at random, a lively fally of wir, the moft 
trifling object, the leaft accident, provided it be unexpected, is fuffi- 
ee to make them forget their fears, or lofe fight of their in- 
terelis,? 

in order to be fpe€tators of the Pythian games, Anacharfis and 
his friend Philotas, the brother-in-law of Apollodorus, goto Del- 
phos, where they confult the celebrated oracle; the ceremonial 


of which is thus defcribed : 
‘ We repaired to the temple, delivered our queftions in writing %, 
and waited tll our turn of approaching the Pythia was decided by 
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lot". No fooner were we informed of this, than we faw her pafs 
through the temple °, accompanied by fome of the prophets, bards, 
and facred perfons, who entered the fanctuary witn her. Melan- 
choly and dejected, fhe feemed to go with reluétance, like a vidim 
dragged tothe altar. She chewed laurel?, and, as fhe paffed along, 
threw into the facred fire fome leaves of it, mixed with oarley-meal 3, 
a wreath of it encircled her head, and a fillet was bound over her 
brow *. 

‘ Formerly, there was at Delphos only one Pythia. Three were 
appointed, when the oracle became more frequented*; and, aftera 
Theflalian had violated one of thefe prieitefles, it was decreed that 
they fhould be upward of fifty years of aget. They officiate by turns, 
and are felected from among the lowett clafles of the inhabitants of 
Delphos". They are generally poor women, without education, 
without experience, of pure manners and very limited capacity ™. 
They are obliged to drefs plainly, to avoid the ufe of perfumes *, and 
to {pend their days in the practice of religious exercifes. 

« A number of ftrangers were aflembled to confult the oracle. The 
temple was furrounded with vidtims that bled beneath the facred 
fteel; their cries were blended with the voices of the fingers. The 
impatient defire of prying into futurity was marked on every counte- 
nance, with all that anxious hope and apprehenfion infeparable from 
it, One of the priefts undertook the office of preparing us. After 
being purified with the confecrated water, we offered a bull and a the- 
goat. ‘I’o indicate that thefe victims are acceptable to the gods, the 
bull muft readily eat fome flower offered him, and the limbs of the 
goat mult palpitate for fome moments, when cold water 1s thrown on 
them Y. Withthe reafon of thefe ceremonies, we were not made 
acquainted ; but the more inexplicable they are, the greater is the 
veneration which they infpire. ‘Theevent having proved the purity of 
our intentions, we returned to the temple with crowns of laurel on our 
heads, and bearing in ovr hands a bough encircled with a narrow 
fillet of white wool %. With this fymbo!, the fuppliants approach the 
altars. 

« We were conduéted into a chapel, where, at particular times 
(which, it is faid, can be neither forefeen, nor regulated, by the 
priefts), a very agreeable odour is perceived *. ‘They always take 
care to make ftrangers attentive to this prodigy. 

« Some time afterward, the prieit came to lead us to the fanctuary, 
a deep cavern >, the walls of which were adorned with various offer- 
ings. At firft, we could fcarcely difcern the objets around us. The 
incenfe and other perfumes continually burning there, filled the place 
with a thick fmoke *. ‘Toward the middle is an opening, whence 
iffues the prophetic exhalation. The approach to it is by a gentle 
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defcent®; but it is concealed from the view, becaufe covered with 
the tripod, which is fo furrounded with wreaths and branches of Jau- 
rel, that the vapour is entirely confined 4, 

The Pythia, harafled with fatigue, refol fed to anfwer our quef- 
tions. ‘The priefts, by whom fhe was furrounded, ufed threats 
andeven violence Atlength, yielding to their perfvafions, fhe featrd 
herlelf on the tripod, after drinking of a ttream which flows in. the 
fanctuary, and which, it is faid, has the virtue of difclofing the 
events of futurity °. 

‘ The boldett colours would fcarcely be fufficiently expreflive to 

aint the convulfions with which fhe was foon after feized. We faw 
her boiom fwell, her countenance alternately pale and glowing, all 
her limbs agitated with involuntary motions’; but the uttered only 
plaintive cnes and deep groans. At length, with eyes Hathing fire, 
foaming mouth and briitling hair, unable either to bear the vapour 
which overpowered her, or to efcape from the tripod, on which fhe 
was held down by the priefts, fhe tore the fillet from her head, and 
amid the moft dreadful howlings, pronoanced a few words, which 
were eagerly collected by the prieits. ‘hey immedsately arra nged them 
in their proper order, and gave them to us in writing. 2 had afked, 
whether I fhould be fo unfortunate as to furvive my friend? Philotas, 
unknown to me, had propofed the fame aueflion. ‘The aniwers were 
obfcure and equiv cal. We tore them into pieces, as foon as we got 

out of the temple.’ 

In a note, M. BARTHELEMY fays, that the vapour of the 
Delphic cave was of the mephitic kind, and arofe only to a cer- 
tain height; that the ground about the opening was raided, and 
the tripod funk beneath the level a the fur sounding furface. 
Hence it is eafy to conceive that th — might affect the Py- 


thia, without 1acommoding the by fan ders. 

From the latter part of the fallow: ing pellage, Our FAIR read- 
ers will find that the fafhionable ladies and gentlemen of ancient 
times, are Jefs unlike thofe of the fame defcription in the prefent 
age, than perhaps they had imagined ! 

“¢ "Mott of the houfes in Athens confift of two fets of apartments; 
the upper for the women, the lower flory for the men 8, and are 7 
vered with a terrace®, which projects coniiderably beyond the walis 
The city is faid to contain above ten thoufand *. Many of them have 
a garden behind them?, and, in front, a {mall court, or a kind of 
portico ™, at the bottom of which is the door; the care of this is 


fometimes committed to an eunuch". In this court, fome have a 


ftatue of Mercury to drive away thieves °; others a dog, which is a 
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much more effectual guard P, and almoft all, an altar in honourof 
Apo!lo, on which, on certain feftivals 2, the mailer of the houfe offers 
his facrifices. 

‘ 'The houfes of Miltiades, Ariftides, Themittocles, and of other 
great characters of the lait age, are fhewn to firangers. They were 
then not co be diflinguifhed from thofe of other citizens; they are now 
become remarkable as a contralt to the palaces, which men, with. 
out a name and without virtue, have had the affurance to ereét near 
thefe modeft dwellings’. Since a tafte for architecture has been in. 
troduced, the arts are conftantly exercifed to encourage and i improve 
it. The flreets are now laid out in a ftraight line *; the new houfes 
are divided into two ranges of building ; the hufband’s and wife’s 
apartments are both fituated on the ground floor; the whole, in fhort, 
is rendered more cominodious, by a judicious diftribution of the rooms; 
and more fplendid, by a profufion of ornament. 

¢ Such was the houfe inhabited by Dinias, one of the wealthieft 
and mot voluptuous citizens of Athens. He lived with a iplendour 
that foon exhaufted his fortune. ‘Three or four flaves always attended 
him when he went out'. Ilis wife, Lyfiftrate, never appeared in 
public, except in a carriage drawn by four white Sicyonian horfes ". 
Like other Athenians, he had a waiting-wom+,, whom he occafionally 
admitted to his bed *; and he kept a miftreis in the city, on whem 
he generoufly beftowed her freedom and a fettlement, before he dii- 
charged her *. Eager to promote his own enjoyments and thole of 
his friends, he very frequently gave them feafts and entertainments. 

‘ I one day cefired hiin to thew me his houfe, of which I have 
drawn a plan. A long narrow paflage led to the apartments of the 
women. No men are allowed to enter thefe, except near relations, 
and thofe who are introduced by the hufbaad. After pafling through 
a periltyle furrounded with three porticos, we came into a large room, 
where we found Lyfiftrate, to whom Dinias prefented me, She was 
employed in embroidering a robe, but her attention was {till more en- 
gaged by a pair of Sicilian doves, and a Maltefe lap-dog y that was 
playing about her. Ly/iftrate was reckoned one of the prettieft wo- 
men in Athens; and the fludied, by the elegance of her drefs, to pre- 
ferve the reputation which her beauty had acquired. Her black he nil 
perfumed with coitly eflences, fell in large curls on her fhoulders, 
her ears were ornamented with trinkets of gold *, her neck and arms 
with ftrings of pearls *, and her fingers with jewels », Not fatisfied 
with her natural complexion, fhe had recourfe to art for the rofes and 
lilies that bloomed in her countenance *®. She was dreffed in a white 
robe, fuch as is generally worn by ladies of fathion. 
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« Juft then, we heard a voice enquiring whether Lyfiftrate was at 
home. An anfwer was given in the affirmative by a flave, who im- 
mediately introduced Eucharis. This was an intimate acquaintance 
of Lyfiftrate, who ran to meet her, embraced her tenderly, fat down 
next her, and was inceflantly praifing her beauty and figure. How 
divinely you look, and how elegantly dreffed! This ftuff is charming, 
and becomes you admirably! Pray what did it colt"? 

« As this converfation did not feem likely to come to any conclu- 
fion, I begged permiflion of Lyfiftrate to view the reft of her apart- 
ments. Her toilet immediately attracted my notice. I there faw 
bafons and ewers of filver, mirrors made of various materials, bod- 
kins to difentangle the hair, irons to curl it’, fillets of differeng 
breadths to bind it, nets to confineit’, yellow powder to colour it, va- 
rious kinds of bracelets and ear-rings, boxes filled with red and white 
paint, blacking for the eye-brows, and a complete apparatus for clean- 
ing the teeth. 

‘ Texamined all thefe objects with great attention, and Dinias won- 
dered that they fhould be newtoaScythian. Heafterward fhewed me 
his own portrait, and that of his lady ®. I appeared altonithed at the 
elegance cf the furniture; he told me, that, as he was fond of en- 
couraging the induftry and fuperior ingenuity of foreign workmen, 
he had his feats made in Theflaly+, his mattreffes at Corinth*, his 
pillows at Carthage !; and, as my furprife increafed, he laughed at 
my fimplicity, and, in vindication of himielf, added, that Xeno- 
phon appeared in the army with an Argive fhield, an Athenian cuirafs, 
a Becotian helmet, and an horfe from Epidaurus ™,’ 

We have, in the fame chapter, an account of a fupper given 
by Dinias, to which Anacharfis was invited: the difhes remind 
us of the feaft given by the phyfician in Smollet’s Peregrine 
Pickle; and we apprehend that their being plentifully feafoned 
with cumin and filphium (which is generaily fuppofed to have 
been aflafcetida), would not render them very acceptable to modern 
epicures. The Apyilpixaivos, or toaft-mafter, was chofen by lot; 
his office, and his regulations relative to drinking, were much 
like thofe of modern times; the wine circulated brifkly, and 
every perfon fung in his turn, holding in his hand a fprig of 
myrtle or laurel; fome were accompanied by the lyre. Among 
the fongs, was that preferved by Athenaus in honour of Harmo- 
Gius and Ariftogiton, together with fome odes of Alczus and 
Anacreon. The entertainment concluded with the introduétion 
of finging women, with whom the company joined in dancing, 
and of jugglers and tumblers, who amufed them by their tricks. 

While Anacharfis is at Athens, Epicharis, the wife of his 
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froduces a particular account of the mode of education in vogue 
among the Athenians, and a dialogue with Philotimus, a teacher of 
mufic, concerning the ftate of this art among the Greeks. He 
alfo becomes acquainted with Euclid, a wealthy citizen of great 
fearning, who grants him accefs to a very large library. In his 
defcription of this collection, he gives an account of all the works 
then extant in the feveral clailes of philofophy, aftronomy, logic, 
rhetoric, phyfics, hiftory, and poetry. The opinions of Plato 
and Ariftotle are delineated in converfation with thefe fages; 
and avery good account of the rife and progres of dramatic poe- 
try is alfo introduced. “Ihe review of the library and other lite- 
rary details take up a confiderable part of the work; however, 
thefe chapters are not tn a continued feries, but interrupted by 
others, in which Anacharfis relates the political occurrences of 
the times, gives an account of his excurfions, and defcribes 
every thing that can be fuppofed to attract the notice of a phi- 
lofophical traveller, Among the hiftorical narrations, the revo- 
lutions of Syracufe, the intrigues of Philip, and the Macedonian 
war, are the moft remarkable, with regard to the importance of 
the events themfelves, and the accuracy with which they are 
related. Among the detcriptive parts, we bave a collection 
of the beft information that can be obtained, concerning the 
Olympic and other public games of Greece, the cave of Tropho- 
nius, the oracle of Dodona, the feafts and myfteries of Eleufis, 
the annual offerings and proceffion of the Athemians at Delos, 
together with a variety of interefting matter relative to the coun- 
tries vifited, and the manners and cuftoms of their inhabitants. 
Like fome other ingenious writers on this fabjeét, M. Bar- 
THELEMY 1s the declematory panegyrift of the Spartan conftitu- 
tion, and of its author, Lycurgus; whom, as a legiflator, he 
prefers to Solon, We are aware that a contrary opinion will, 
by many, be deemed a kind of claffical herefy ; but we had rather 
incur this accufation, than facrifice our yudgment by applauding 
a government and Jaws, which, however they may be praifed 
as favourable to military difcipline, we cannot help thinking 
extravagant and abfurd, when confidered with relation to the 
grand purpofes of civil fociety.§ M. BARTHELEMY takes great 
pains to prove that, in the Cryptia, as eftablifhed by Lycurgus, 
the murder of the Helots was not permitted; and he dwells on 
the prohibition to purfue an enemy in flight, to enrich themfelves 
by plunder, and to engage repeated!y in war with the fame na- 
tion. In anfwer to all this, we fhall only obferve that of a code 
of laws, our judgment muft be determined, not by a few detached 
injunctions, but by the manifeft fpirit and tendency of the whole: 
thofe of Sparta not only proferibed the humanifing influence of 
literature and fcience; bur, by the education which they eajomed, 
aimed, as far as pollible, tu deltroy thofe finer feelings, which 
diftinguifh 
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difinguifh man from the brute, which foften the ferocity of the 
favage, a and prevent courage from degenerating into unrelenting 
barbarity. That a nation, thus taught to defpife the reft of 
mankind, and to contider military valour as, not only the firft 

put almoft the only virtue worthy of their attention, fhould, by 
a few prohibitory laws, be effectually reftrained from offentive 
war, the purfuit of congueft, and the luft of plunder, was no 
very probable event; nor does the attempt feem confiltent with 
the profound uilien. which Anacharfis fo profulely afcribes to 


his favourite legiflator. 
In addition to the paffages which we have already extrafted 


from this entertaining work, we fhall conclude, for the prefent, 
with a tranilation of the account, given by Anacharfis, of the 
Fleufinian myfleries, concerning which the i ingenious author has 
induftrioufly colleéted, and judicioufly arranged, all that the an- 


cients have left us: 

‘On the fixth day of the feltival, which was the moft fplendid, the 
prielts of the temple, accompanied by the initiated, brought from 
Athens to Eleufis the itatue of Inachus", who is faid to have been the 
fon either of Ceres, or of Proferpine. ‘The god was crowned with 
myrtle, and held a torch *®. About thirty thoufand perfons attended 
him?. ‘The air refounded with the name cf Lnachus: the proceflion, 
regulated by inile emental and vocal mulic, was fometimes interrupted 
| by facrifices and dances4, The fiatue was introduced into the temple 
of Eleufis; and, atterward, carried back again to its own, with the 
fame pomp and the fameceremonies. Many of thofe, who followed the 

procefion, had been initiated only into the inferior myiteries, annually 

celebrated in a {mall temple on the banks of the Ilifus, nearthe gates 
yon . There, one ot the priefts of the fecond orderiscommiflioned 
to examine and prepare the candidates *. He excludes them, if they have 
been guilty of forcery, or of any atrocious crime, and efpecially if 
(a they have commitied murder even accidentally *. On the reit, he 
: enjoins frequent expiations; and, by teaching them the neceflity of 
preferring the light ‘of truth to the darknefs of error, implants in their 
minds the feeds of the facred doétrine® ; he exhorts them to fuppref{s 
every violent paffion, «nd, by cultivating purity of the mind and of 
the heart, to merit the ineftimable advantage of initiation *,—This 
noviciate fometimes continues feveral years; it mult not be lefs than 
one*, During the time of their trial, the candidates attend the 
fetivals of Eleufis, but remain without the gate of the temple, and 
long for the hour, in which they fhall be allowed to enter ¥.—This 
hour i is at lenoth come: the fuilowing night was — for the 
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Initiation into the greater myfteries. As a preparation for them, {a. 
crifices and prayers for the welfare of the ftate, were offered by the 
fecond archon, atcended by four affiitants eleed by the people z, 
The novices were crowned with myrtle *.—The robes, with which 
the initiated are clothed on this occafion, contraét fuch a character of 
fanctity, tha: few leave them off, till they are quite worn out; 
fome convert them into fwaddling-clo:hes for their children, or 
hang them upin the temple °. We faw the candidates enter the fa- 
cred enclofure; and the next day, one of the newly initiated, with 
whom I was particulurly acquainted, gave me an account of fome of 
the ceremonies, to which he had been witnefs.~-We found, faid he, 
the prieils of the temple clad in their pontifical robes. The Hiero- 
phant, who, on this occafion, reprefents the author of the univerfe, 
was invefied with the fymbols of fupreme power; the torch-bearer, 
and the afliftant at the altar, appeared with thufe of the fun and moon; 
the facred herald with thofe of Mercury ©. No fooner were we pla- 
ced, than the herald proclaimed aloud, ‘* Far hence be the profane, 
the impious, and all thofe whofe fouls are polluted with guilt ¢.” 
After this proclamation, death would be the certain punifhment of 
any, who fhould be fo rafh as to remain in the aflembly, without hav- 
ing been initiated *. ‘The fecond prie(t ordered the fkins of the vic- 
tims flain in facrifice to be extended under our feet, and purified us 
anew f.. The ritual of initiation was read aloud 8, and hymns were 
fung in honour of Ceres. —Soon after this, a hollow found was heard, 
the ground feemed to groan beneath our feet®; thunder roared, 
and the flafhes of lightning ferved only to difplay phantoms and 
fpectres wandering amid furrounding darknefs'. ‘They filled thefe 
facred abodes with howlings that chilled us with terror, and with lae 
mentations that rent our hearts. Deftroying pain, gnawing cares, 
poverty, difeafes, death, appeared to us in dreadful funereal forms *. 
‘The Hierophant explained thofe feveral emblems, and his animated 
painting increafed our diitrefs and apprehenfions. — However, by 
the guidance of 4 feeble light ', we advanced toward that part of the 
infernal regions, where fouls are purified till they arrive at the abodes 
of blifs. Amida multitude of plaintive cries, we heard the bitter 
remorfe of thofe who had deprived themfelves of life ™. Thofe are 


punifhed, faid the Hierophant, becaufe they have deferted the pot 
ailigned them by the gods". 

* No focner had he pronounced thefe words than the brazen gates, 
opening with dreadful noife, difclofed to our view the horrors of Tar- 
tarus®. Here we heard ouly the clank of chains, and the cries of the 


miferable ; and, amid theic loud and difmal wailings, we diftinguifhed, 
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et intervals, thefe words : ‘* Learn, by our example, to reverence the 

gods, to be juftand grateful ?:” for hardnefs of heart, neglect of 

aie and every {pecies of ingratitude, is here fubject to punifh- 
ment, together with every crime that eludes human laws, or tends to 
deftroy the worthip of the gods1, We faw the Furies, armed with 
fcourges, purfuing the guilty with unrelenting rage.— Thefe dreadful 
fcenes, enlivened by the fonorous and majeftic voice of the Hiero- 
phant, who, on this occafion, appeared the minifter of divine venge- 
ance, filled us with terror; and we had {fcarcely time to recover 
our {pirits, when we were led into delightful groves, pleafant mea- 
dows, abodes of felicity, the image of the E lyfian fields, where fhone 

the _— light, where harmonious voices uttered the moit enchanting 

founds'; thence we were conducted into the fanétuary, where our 
eyes were attracted by the ftatue of the goddefs, fplendidly illumi- 
nated, and adorned with all her richeft orna:nents. There, our trials 
were to terminate: there, we beheld and heard things, which we are 
not permitted to reveal. [ fhall only add, that, amid the intoxication 
of joy, we fang hymns congratulating ourfelves on our happinefs *,—~ 
Such was the account given me by my newly initiated friend: from 
another, I learned a circumitance which had been omitted by the for- 
mer. One day, during the feftival, the Hierophant uncovered the 
myfterious bafkets, which are carried in procefflions, and are the ob- 
jecis of public veneration. They contain the facred fymbols, the 
fight of which is forbidden to the profane; though they are only 
cakes made in various fhapes, a few grains of falt, and other things 
of the like kind, relative either to the ftory of Ceres, or to the doc- 
trines taught in the myfteriest. The initiated, after they have fhifted 
them from one bafket into another, declare that they have fafted and 
drank Ciceon ; which laftis a kind of broth, that is faid to have been 
given to Ceres ¥,” 

Anacharfis maintains the commonly received opinion, that, in 
thefe myfteries, the unity of the Deity, and the do@trine of future 
rewards and punifhments, were the fecrets communicated to the 
initiated; and, in this view, he fpeaks in praife of their utility : 
but he acknowleges that, in his time, they had degenerated into 
empty ceremonies; that the initiated, fo far from being more vir- 
tuous than others, appeared utterly regardlefs of the obligations 
of their profeffion; and that initiation might be purchafed 


b 
courtezans and perfons of the moft infamous chara@ler, “7 a Sow: 


Poffibly, the learned author of Anacharfis took the hint of his 
plan from the fuppofed but excellent ATHENIAN LETTERS; a 
work very little known, becaufe never (properly {peaking) pub- 
lifhed. It confifts of the imaginary ccrrefpondence of a fet of 
Greek gentlemen, the contemporaries of Socrates, Pericles, and 
Plato; but was in reality, the actual correfpondence of a fociety 
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of ingenious perfons, of the univerfity of Cambridge; who, in 
this affumed mode, communicated to each other, the refult of 
their refearches into ancient hiftory; and produced the beft com. 
mentary on Thucydides that ever was written. At length, the 
number of their letters became fo confiderable, that, to prevent 
the trouble of tranfcribing them for the ufe of the fociety, it was 
refolved to print about a dozen copies; which was accordingly 
done, by Bettenham, in four oétavo volumes, 1741. 

Thofe learned friends of the fociety who were, from time to 
time, favoured with the perufal of thefe volumes, were fo much 
delighted with the contents, and the work was fo highly fpoken 
of, chat a fight of it was deemed a matter of {pecial favour, and 
no fal! gratification; and hence, a multiplication of copies be- 
came, at length, a very delirable object. Lord Hardwicke, there- 
fore (who was one of the authors),very laudably caufed the ATHE- 
NiAN Letrers to be reprinted in 1782, at his own expence, 
in a handfome quarto volume; but, we are affured, that of this 
fecond edition not more than fifty copies were thrown off; though 
fome ftated the number at one hundred; but whether the im- 
oreffion amounted to the fmaller or the greater number, {till this 
Jiterary treafure remains locked up from the eyes of the public 
at large. 

Of the nature of this curious and valuable work, our readers 
may, farther, collect fome idea, from Lord Hardwicke’s preface 
to the edition of 1782. 

‘© The Preface to the octavo edition of thefe letters *, fuppofes 
the work to be genuine, and a tranflation from an old Arabic 


verfion ; but when a due interval of time has elapfed, the truth may’ 


be owned; the illufion vanifhes; it is a mafquerade which is clofed ; 
the fancy-drefles and the dominos are returned to their re{pective 
wardrobes; the company walk about again in their proper habits, 
and return to their ordinary occupations in life. 

‘* The authors of thefe letters were a fociety of friends, who were 
contemporaries at the univerfity of Cambridge, about the years 
3739 and 1740; all their names [except that of the writer of this 
preface] were an ornament to the place. The world was unfortu- 
nately deprived of the talents, virtues, and fervices, of one t of 
them, when they were moit wanted both by his own profeffion, and 
by the public; not above two or three of the fet are now living ; 
they Jament the lofs of their colleagues, and cultivate the remem- 
brance of their former friendly connection. 

‘© The learned, into whofe hands thefe Ietters may fall, will bef 
judge how correctly the manners of antiquity are kept up, and how 
truly the hiftory of thofe times is reprefented in them. 

‘¢ The Grecian part of the correfpondence is exactly ftated from 
Trucypipes and Prurarcnu, the Perfian is extended and im- 
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roved from the few remaining fragments of Cresias; but itis 
hoped the Cofume of the Eatt is preferved throughout, and the 
events fuch as might happen under a weil-go verned abfulute ma. 
narchy—the picture of which is more flattering than experience 
commonly = 

«¢ The ceneral character of Cre anner ts taken from Maumur 
the Tarkith { Ipy; but es is fnithed upon the Greek model, and the 
philofophical and literary features of it are cop nied from the tchools of 
Athens, and the groves of Academus. ‘he forms and language 
of the negotiation part of the letters, may be thaughe too refined 
for the times when they are fuppofed to be written ; “the difmatches 
of thofe great miniflers, Trmpie and D’Estranes, were the ori 
inals which the writers in that department have attempted to imi- 
‘ Heropotus, Pausanras, and Srraza have furnifhed tha 
antiquities of /gypt ; Hy pe’s Religio Vet. Perfarum has been 
chiefly followed in the letters which relate ta that abfcure tubjee&, 
end itis hoped wich fome fuccefs; and fo as to form an intereiling 
*< with the Greek worthip ands philofonhy. 

‘© Perhaps the charatter and tr ve 's of the young Perfian fatrap 
peony micht have been more varied and en ivened, and he 
micht have been jase to Greece to ferve a volunteer in their 


armies, and impr ve under the military 1olliietions of Athens and 


tag but it is thouelit advifable, ca the whole, to make no 
averations: from wn original edition, particularily as the learned 
cd ingenious writer of thole Jetters is deceafec 
« Not many years aco, the younger CrEPILLON, a name weil 


known among the novel-writers of France, publifhed a work in 4 vols. 
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nig befide the two luscious perfoas alvcady mentioned, 
> De. He berden, Mr. Coventry, author of Prilemon and Ey- 


Cafpcs, the late Dr. Buch, the} Dr. Satter, the Rev. Jona 

Green, afterward Bifhop of Lise Daaicl Wray Eves with 
; 

cthers, whefe names we do not recollect: the celebrated Mils 

L'a yot was faid te have been alio a Ti OT. 


An engraved fcene, or Grecian converfation-piece, fkands 
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Nouveaux Mémoires de f Académie Royale, &c. 1. e. New Memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin : Con. 
cluded. See our laft Appendix, p. 650. 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY, 


Mem. I. Confiderations on the Second Tufculan of Cicero, con- 
cerning Pains By M. ForMey. 


HAT was obferved, in the Appendix to the 77th Volume 

of the Monthly Review, concerning M. Formey’s 

confiderations on the firft Tufculan, is applicable to thofe be. 

fore us; in which the venerable critic proceeds, in the fame 

lively, pleafant, talkative manner, to expofe that want of order, 

accuracy, and confiftency, which muft ftrike every attentive 
reader of this celebrated piece of philofophical converfation, 

He firft gives a critical comment on the whole dialogue, in 
which, though his wit and love of anecdote fometimes lead him 
from his fubje€&t, much good fenfe and found philofophy are 
delivered in an eafy cheerful ftyle, which cannot fail to fteal on 
the heart, as well as to convince the judgment, of every reader 
who is poffefled of good tafle. He fhews that Cicero, however 
great in other refpects, has proved himfelf to be but a poor phi- 
Jofopher in this, as well as in the firft Tufculan ; that he begins 
with a pompous maxim, which he cannot fupport, and has 
not the candour to refign; that, in endeavouring to maintain it, 
he falls into pitiful evalions, fubftitutes brilliancy of expreffion 
for folidity of argument, and, in fact, deferts the ground on 
which he had firit fet out. According to M. Formey, this 
dialogue is a complete chaos; a confufed colleétion of affer- 
tions, not merely without proof, but abfolutely contradi€tory to 
each other; an ufelefs detail of all the philofophical opinions 
then known; a compilation of ftories, either real or fictitious, 
whence no confequence can be inferred, becaufe we are in the 
dark with refpe@ to the point, from which the fpeaker fets out, 
as well! as that, to which he intends to conduct us; and a feries 
of repetitions, which aJl the eloquence of Cicero could not pre- 
vent from being tedious. In fhort, there is in ita total want of 
order; which is unavoidable, where an author neither defines 
his terms, divides his fubject, nor arranges his ideas. 

All this is, certainly, very fevere; but we cannot help 
acknowleging it to be juftly applicable to Cicero, if he fe- 
rioufly meant to maintain the extravagant fentiment here ad- 
vanced, that pain is no evil. It has, however, been imagined by 
fome, that his intention was only to expofe to contempt the 
pompous maxims and futile reafoning of fome of the philofo- 
phers of his agg It muft be confefled that, to us, this ridicule 


12 not very obvious ; but, to his contemporaries, who knew the 
perfons, 
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perfons, and had attended the leflons of thofe to whom he al- 
Juded, it might be fufficiently apparent. ‘The vanity which 
Cicero betrays, in quoting his own verfes and then making his 
auditor inquire whofe they were, and in the immediate convic- 
tion which the latter is made to exprefs, affords an ample field 
for M. ForMey’s reprehenfions, Vanity was a defect in the 
character of Cicero, too prominent ever to be entirely concealed ; 
the manner in which it here obtrudes itfelf, may be ridiculous ; 
bur, in other parts of his writings, it appears in a very offenfive 
point of view, and particularly in his letter to Lucceius, where 
he acknowleges that he writes what he was afhamed to {peak ; 
and p!ainly requefts that biftorian to applaud his public conduét, 
even beyond what he might think it deferved ; and to indulge 
his friendfhip, though at the expence of truth *. 

M. ForMmey concludes the memoir with an accurate and 
fatisfa€tory refutation of the maxim in queftion; maintaining 
that bodily pain is an evil, which we not only may, but ought 
to avoid, when we can, without violating the dictates of moral 
and religious obligation. 

If. On the Principle of the Fine werd be Anfwer to 4n In- 
guiry into the Caufe of that Pleajure, which the Fine Arts, and parti= 

cularly Poetry, excite inus. By M. aes, After dchaing 
the liberal arts to be thofe which affe&t our intellectual faculties, 
by means of our fenfes, M. Prevost fubdivides them into two 
claffes; the fcientific, which have our reafon, and the fue arts, 
which have our imagination, for their object, He arranges the 
Jatter under four clafles, of which two iffe a oH £¥es and two 
the ear, viz. painting, and the fchematic art, mu/fic, and pcetrye 
Thefe, and particularly the latter, are atilend in two points 
of view; as mechanica!, with refpeét to their immediate in- 
fluence on our fenfes; and as liberal, with regard to their opera- 
tion on the sateliectual faculties. 

The mechanical part of poetry is melody and rhythm. The 
former, he fays, is that arrangement of wards, which produ: es ful 

a fucceffion of tones, as foall be agreeable to the ear. Inthe explana- 
tion of this definition, he ts tedious and diffufe ; he might have 
exprefled, in one line, al] that his explanation amounts to, by fay- 
ing that melody is the relation of founds to each other, with refpect to 
their tones, confidered as grave or acute. Khythm is, according to 
him, the relation of duration between the feveral paris that conflitute 
a prem, a verfe, or @ portion of averfe; but on this definition, we 
have alfo a long comment, which might have been avoided by 
calling rhythm the relation of founds to each other, with refpeé to 
their times of duration, What ine tays on thefe parts of his fub- 
ject, relates chiefly to the ftructure of lyric poetry, as conneéted 
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with mofic. With refpe& to the queftion which he pro- 
fefles to anfwer, he Jeaves us rather io greater darknefs than 
we were; for concerning the caufe of that pleafure which 
poetical melody and rhythm afford to the mind, he comes to 
no conclufion that is fatisfa€tory, even to himfelf; but tells 
us that pfychologifts have not fufficiently examined thefe 
matters; and aftcry obirving that he has talked enough on the 
mechanical part of the fine. aits, he proceeds to confider their 
liberal part. 

Here he obferves that the fine arts, and particularly poetry, 
give pleafure, becaufe they excite images in the imagination, re- 
{. mbling objeéts which have a greeabl y affeled the fenfes, 
Thus, fays he, if we fuppofe a renechentetion of a delicious re- 
paft to be fet before an ep'cure, his palate will experience emo- 
tions, analogous to thofle excited by exquifite viands. This il- 
Juftration, which he cn by the effect of fimilar reprefenta- 
tions on the ftage, may be forcible, but is certainly not the moft 
clegant. Another fource of this pleafure is the gratification of 
the paffions, and particularly of curiofity, which he confiders at 
large, in a Ciffufe but fuperficial manner, without offering any 
new obfervations on the fubjeét ; which we have often feen dif- 
cufled in a much more fatisfactory manner. 

IIL. LEjfay on the Reduétion of the Facu hies of the Mind. By 
M. Scuwas. From the perfuafion that a fimple fubftance, like 
mind, mutt have a fingle eflential poawer, to which all its fa- 
culties may be traced, metaphyficians have endeavoured to al- 
certain what this power is, but have pot agreed in their conclu- 
fions. Defcartes aflerts it to be thought, Leibnite calls tt the 
reprefentative power, and Condiliac reduces all the faculties to 
{enfation. 

M.ScHWAgs inclines to the | f thefe opinions ; and ob- 
ferves that the only method of sifeontriy ¢ this primitive power, 
to which all the operations and m: difications of mind may be 
referred, is, previoully, to make an enumeration, as complete as 
pofible, of all the faculties of the foul, by carefully collecting 
and comparing thofe facts, whence they are deduced ; for it is 
effential to a good theary of mind, that it be contemplated | 
every po aint of view 5—!o0 form clear, diliinét, and precife ideas 
of thefe derivative facultigss—to compare thefe faculties with 
each other, to determine whether they hat ve eny thing cfientially 
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common, in order to reduce their number; and to continue this 
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reduction, that we may, if pofiibls, arrive at that fimple prin- 
ciple, whence ail the facultics of mind may be deduced. Ia 
this manner, M. ScHwab here propofes to canitder /en/ation, 
macinalion, 2nd voitior; and by comparing firft, fenfation, and 


afterward, volition, wit0 imez'ustion, 
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three faculties may not be confidered as derived from a common 
fource. 

He gives no definition of fenfation, but fays, one of its prin- 
cipal charaéters is, that the mind pps ars to be paffive in it. 
We cannot avoid being coafcious of a clap of thunder, the found 
of which aficcts our organs of hearing ; neither can we, by an 
aft of volition, deliver ourfelves from a fenfe of pain, nor tranf- 
form it into pleafure. Something analogous to this, he obferves 
takes place in internal fenfations. We cannot confider thar, 28 
beautiful, true,and good, which appears to us deformed, falfe, and 
evil: if two quantities are given, each equal to a third quan tity 
yvecan no more avoid concluding that thefe quantities are equal to 
each other, than we can avoid percciving the hehr, when its 
rays have already entered the eye. In thefe cafes, however, M. 
ScuwaR allows tnat the mind is not paflive, in the fame fenfe 
as with refpect to fenfations received from external objects ; be- 
caufe bere it acts by irs own energy, and is itflf the principle 
of its own action: it only appears to be paffive, as it adts necef- 
farily, that is, conformably to the eflential laws of its nature. 

With refp-& to fenfations received from external objedts, 
though, in the firit inftance, the mind is paffive, it afterward ex- 
erts a power peculiar to itfelf, of retaining the fenfation tn all 
its force, even when the object that excited it is no longer pre- 
fent. “The academician iiluftrates this by the expcriment of a 
lighted coal, which, when whirled round, appears a circle of 
fire; and he in. that whether the caule of this continued 
fenfat:on be tn the organ of fight, or in the mind, confidered as 
en immaterial being, is of no importance ; becauhe, taking " 
mind, together with its internal organs, as a metaphy/fical whole 
it matters lictle where the power reiides, as long as it can ‘ 
proved to exift within us. From analogy, and iadeed with re 
focct to the violent and fudden emotions, from experience, the 
author thinks we have reafon to conclude that the mind has the 
fame faculty with regard to internal fenfations. 

But the fubitance which has the facul: y of retaining a fenfa- 
tion, when no longer acted on by the of} bje & that excited it, mut 
fo, fays M. Schwas, have a power of preferving the veltiges 
of this fenfation, even after it feems to be entirely obliterated. 
This is the cafe with the mind. When an object is moft remote 
fro 1m our thoughts, we are {ti!] certain that we ‘have a difpolition, 
atendency, a certain fomething, by which a repreientation of 
that object may, at any time, be revived, though the obj Et ite 
elf thould not affect our organs of fenfe. ‘Thus the fame in- 
herent power of the mind, whic h retains the fenfatien in the ab- 
fence of the obje@ that excited it, Can allio re-produce or revive 
it: this re-produétion will not indeed be fo lively as the firft fen- 
lation; but we muft confider that the latier is the effect of a 
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double caufe ; whereas, in the re-produCtion, the mind aéts fole. 
ly by its own power, without the affiftance of external objects, 
This reproductive power is what we cal! smagination; and hence 
M. Scuwav argues that fenfation and imagination are operations 
of the fau.e power of the mind, and differ oniy in the de gree of exer. 
tion. The chief difficulty, he obferves, in this ana!yfts, arifes from 
our being accullomed to contider the action of ihe object, asthe fole 
caule of fenfation; but this notion is contrary to experience, by 
which it appears that the mind is a power ever ready to aét, and 
only needs to be excited aud determined by fume external or in- 
ernal caufe. 

M. Scuwap farther obferves, that, when a pleafing fenfa- 
tion is thus re-produced, it 1s atiended with a confctoufnefs that 
the enjoyment, rovulting from it, 1s not fo great as it might be: 
this firaulates che mind, which exerts icelf to heighten the fen- 
{ation thus reproduced, ‘Thefe efforts, to render the re- pro- 
duction more lively, conftitute what is called volition: the 
pleafure accompanying the re-production, is the amotive; the de- 
gree of intenfenefs, to which the mind endeavours to raile it, 
is the end, and al! the concomitant fenfations and re-produétions 
are the means. Hence it is concluded that the will and ima. 
gination are exertions of the fame power of the mind, differing 
only in their deyrees of intenfenefs. 

‘This analyiis ts ingenious; but we are not fully fatished that 
the mind ts fo patfive, with refpect to fenfations excited by exter- 
nal objects, as it ts here reprefented. We are aware of the great 
authorities, by which this opinion may be fupported ; and it is 
with tac utmoft diflidence that we prefume to expre!s a doubt 
Concerpiny its ontulorical orthod IXY. ‘There are, indeed, fome 
mmprevions on the organs of fenfe, fo violent and fudden, that 
they fkem, as it were, to force themfelves on us: fuch as that 
made on the ear by thunder, or on the eye bya ftrong hehe: but 
we do not ice that the paffivenefs of the mind is a neceflary con- 
clufion, even in thefe cafes, which ought not to be given as gee 
neral iiluftrations, We cannot help thinking that it is in confe- 
quence, not merely of a certain predifpolition to act, but of a 
real and immediate aét of the mind, that it becomes confcious of 
unpreifions from: external objects. A perfon, whofe mind is 
insenfely employed on any tubject, may have an objcct betove 
him, which, though reprefented on his optic nerve, he does not 
fee; or be may not hear a found, which affecis bis ear with an 
impulfe, of which, at any other time, he would be very con- 
fcious; but his mind, being then otherwife engaged, does not 
exert itfelf in that act, whether of attention or preception, or what- 
ever we may chufe to call it; without which, no imprefhon on 
the organs of {enle can produce confcioufnefs; which zppears 
to be included in the idea of fenfation, as relative to mind. 
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When the impreflions made on the externa! fenfes are faint, there 
is a very evident exertion, not only of the organ, but of the 
mind, requifite in order to become confcious of tlm, as in per- 
ceiving very remote objedts and founds ; but when the impref- 
fiuns are flronger, the perception of them is involuntary and un- 
avoidable: whence we conclude, not that the mind is paffive in 
thefe inftances ; but that it aéts by a kind of fpontaneous in- 
ftinét, which was given it by its great Author, and which there- 
fore is one of the laws of its nature. 


BetLres LETTRES. 
Mem. I. AHiflorical Memoir of the laft Year of the Life of 


Freperic II. King of Pruffia; together with the Introduction to 
bis Hiftory of his own Times. By the Count DE HERTZBERG. 
After informing us that his late Maje%y’s attention to public 
bufinefs continued, uninterrupted by his difeafe, till the day 
before his death, the Count gives us a fhort view of his life, 
in which there is nothing that is not now well known to 
the public. Of the King’s introduction to the Hiftory of his 
own Times, two copies are annexed to this memoir, the one 
as originally written by his Majefty in the year 1746, the 
other as altered by him in 1775, and publifhed fince his death. 
See an Englifh tranflation of this Memoir, Rev. vol. 716 
, 505. 
, li. Hiforical Memoir of the firft Year of the Reign of FREDERIC 
Wittiam IL. Aing of Prujfia. By the fame. We are here told 
that his prefent Majefty dittributes his tite nearly in the fame 
manner as his great predeceflor; employing it principally in 
maintaining military difcipline, without, however, neglecting 
to beftow care and attention on the good adminiftration of civil 
government. We are glad to find that he has exoncrated his 
fubjects from fome burthens, by which they were heavily op- 
pretled in the laft reign. We are informed that he has ren- 
dered their obligation to fupply forage more tolerable, by an 
additional allowance of 300,000 crowns for this article; that 
he has abolifhed fome monopolies, and made commerce and 
manufactures, in fome refpects, more free; and that he has 
greatly improved the adminiftration of finance and of public 
juice. He has alfo, fays the Count, revifed and abrogated 
the arbitrary decifion of the late King in the cafe of Arnold the 
miller; and has thus made reparation for an act of injuftice, into 
which that great prince was led by error and precipitation, arifing 
from his great zeal for juftice, We own that we are iurprifed to 
hnd him exprefiing himfelf in this manner, concerning a de- 
cifion which, by all the accounts we have feen of it, appeared 
to be an exempiary act of impartial equity, fo highly honour- 
able to the Jate King, that we know not what to think concern- 
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ing this revifion, and the Count’s opinion of it. Hrs prefent 
Mejefty is alfo highly praifed for the protection which he gives 
to arts and fciences in eeneral, and particularly to the academy 
of Berlin, of which he has mace the Count DE TleERTzBERG 
Curator, See an Engli> tranflation of this MEMotR in our Review, 


J 
Vol. 70 $34 

Tl. Or the Univerfality of the French Language. By M. 
scHwas. Or this Memoir, waich was written in German, 


we have an abridged French tranflation by M. Mertan. It is 
divided into toree parts. oO the firtt aud fecond, the author in- 
quires into the caufes, that have conipired to render this Jan- 
vuage thus prevalent in Eu urope; and in the third part, he con- 
fiders whether it is likely to continue fo. On this fubje@, we 
have more than once been diverted Y the effufions of national 
vanity, which wiil certa' inly not be diminifhed by this tribute of 
a German philofopher to the viens of the court of Berlin, 
in preferring a foreign language to that of their own country, 
We are very ready to allow or ingvenious and volatile neigh- 
bours all the merit which they rea!ly poflefs ; we give them — 
for their pree: th in mat hematics and natural philofophy; w 

admire the eaty levity, with which ey fkim the furface of hin 
in the lip hter parts - iets re; and we willingly do juttice 
to every work, however trifling, which they may produce; 
but when, becaufe their language is cultivated in moft countries 
of Europe, they conclude that it is entitled to fuch pre- 
eminence, by its intrinfic merit, beyond that of any other na- 
tion, they mufi excufé our fuiling at their egregious vanity. 
Tn orati ifying this propenfity, M. Scuwas is not fparing, 
though he dc es not forest ts mention the local and political 
caufes, that have contributed te render their language generally 
prevalent. On one of thefe, which index . refleéts no great ho- 
nour on them as a nation, M. Merran thinks the euthor has 
not fufficiently infifted: this is the revecation of the edict of 
Nantz; in coniequence of which, their Inguege was carried 
Into the various countries that afforded refuge to the exiled pro- 
teflants, and ereatly difrufed by the writtrys of men of genius 
and learning amione thefe unfortunate (uffcrers. What Horace 
qully a fferted of the Greeks » M. ScHwas has, in bis motto, 
applied to the French ; though their language is lets calculated, 
than moft others, for fut liate poctry : . 


~~ -. 


GaLuis ingenium, GaLLis dedit ore rotunda 
Muja logut. — a. 
RT. Merian’s obfervaticns on the fubje&t are candid and judi- 
cious. He gently infinuates the inutility of the ancthiba. and 


reprehends the mational vanity, which fuch difcufiions tead to 
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To the diffufion of fcience, a modern language, generally 
onder{tood, is highty ferviceable; and from circumftance , en- 
tirely independent of any fuperior merit, the French ts the moft 
convenient for this purpofes; and is therefore adopted by the 
academy, Which, as a {cie ntific body, is, preperly (peaking r, of 
no country. 

1V. Comerning 1. A. De THov. By M. Waovetin: 
ccond Memoir. This memoir contains a rapid, but ie ious, 
fxeten of the principal events and circumitances related by that 
hiftorian. 

V. On the Periodical Courfe of Events. By the fame. By 
this expreffion, is meant a recurrent feries of national and public 
events, which carry mankind back again to the point whence 
they fet out, and reftore them to their primitive condition, with 
refpect to their knowlege, manners, and focial advanteges. 
M. WEGUELIN endeavours to prove that the notion of fuch 

aferies, which is derived from the regular revolutions obferved 
in the world of nature, is entirely without foundation; becaule 
the various modifications of the chara¢ter, opinions, and cir- 
cumftances of mankind, in different gradations of knowlege and 
civilization, render the order of events, in the moral and poe 
litical world, very diii-rent from the regular courles of the phy- 
fical {yftem. 

VI. On the palitical Vocabulary. By the fame. After an 
attentive and repeated nerufal of this memoir, we find ourfelves 
unable to comprehend its utility, or to difcover any thirg in it, 
that repays us forourlabour, ‘ihe author’s object is to prove thaé 
the political terms, U 10% Society, L berty, Public good, Republic, 
Monarchy, and De/pstijn, do nate xactly correfpond with the na- 
ture of their objccts : becaufe nation2zl union neither is, nor 
can be, like that of friendfhip between individuals; political 
focieties are different from private aflociations ; republics have 
not 2 community of property like the Spartans, &e. His dif- 
cufGon of thefe very intcrefting and important fubjeds, is diffufe 
and latricate —— anv thing which we ever read. 

VIL. Supplement ta the Adcmoairs concerning the Caufes of the Di- 
verfity of Lane ages, and the Origin of the German. By the Azné 
DENINA. OF thefe memoirs, fome account is e:ven in the 
Appendix to our feventy--fifth volume, page 489. In this fup- 
plement, the Abbe adduces a great number of werds, the de- 
tivation of which, he thinks, will confirm the opinions there 
Maintaine 

VIIL. On the Charaiter of Languages, particularly thofe of mae 
dern Europe. By the fame. This is one ‘of the moit candid and 
judicious memoirs we _ ever read on a fubject, on which, 
from unavoidable circumftances, it is dificult to write and de- 
Cide with impartiality, E) xclutive of prejudices, either natural 
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or acquired, in favour of any particular nation, there is always 
a fecret preference of that language, with which we ere bet 
acquainted; and we often imagine the greateft elegance and 
precifion to be in that in which \ we have acquired the greateft 
facility of expreffing ourfelves: while other languages, perhaps 
of equal intrinfic merit, from our not having cultivated them fo 

early in life, or to fo great a degree of perfeCtion, appear to 
want thefe advantages, merely becaufe we cannot enter into 
their fpirit and idiom. Hence, alfo, we-are apt to confound the 
fiyle of authors, with the language in which they write; and 
the tafte of fome individuals, with the nationa] genius and cha- 
racter, This is an ie a which M. Denina accufes Count 
DE RivaAROL, in his differtation on the univerfality of the 
French language *. Befide, as the Abbé well obferves, moft of 
thofe, who difculs the merits of foreign languages, decide cen- 
cerning them, fometimes from hearing them ill pronounced ; 
and often, either from the appearance of their orthography, 
or from general principles, which admit of many exceptions. 
Thus the Italians have a notion that the German language is 
intolerably harfh, becaufe thofe, by whom they hear it fpoken, 
come chiefly from provinces, in which a vicious pronunciation 
prevails; and becaufe they fce that many words begin with /ch 
or fchw; without reflecting that the /ch of the Germans, like 
the 7/ch of the Poles, is a fingle confonant, fcarcely more harth 
than the z of the Italians. Thus, alfo, fome Frenchmen have 
concluded the Dutch language to be inlufferably difgufting, in- 
capable of any beautiful or elegant expreffion, merely becaufe 
the diphthengs co and oe frequently occur in it. But chefe 
eritics would do well to confider what awkward founds would 
refult from fome of the fofteft expreffions in their own language, 
if read according to the rules of the italian, Spanifh, or Ger- 
man. For initance, the words leurs beaux yeux, if read by a 
foreigner who was ignorant of the French pronunciation, would 
be transformed into the harmonious founds of Lé-ours Bé-a oux 

-@ 0UX. 

It has been fuppofed, that the languages of cold countries are 
spore harfh, than thofe of more temperate climates; but the 
Swedifh janguage is fofter than the German ; and of this, the 
pronunciation is much rougher in the fouthern, than in the 
northern provinces: the Polith is very pleafing to the ear; and 
it has been obierved that, of all the modern languages, none : 
nearly refembles the Greek, with refpect to melodioufnels, 
the Ruffian, 

The languages, which our ingenious author here examines, are 
the Italian, Spanith, French, German, and Englifh; and after all, 
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he fays, it is dificult to determine which of thefe, has an abfolute 
or intrinfic fuperiority over the reft, With reipect to relative 
uulity, the French, from the loca! fituation of the country, and 
from political Circumftances that have rendered the ule of it 
eneral, has an advantage, which, for thele reafons, it will 


probably long retain. Sow. 
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Anat. til, 

Hifoire del’ Acadimie Royale des Sciences, &c. 1.e. The Hiftory and 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, for the Year 
1786 *%; extracted from the Regilters of the Academy. 4to. 
pps 799 Paris. 1758. 


rq HE hiftorical part of this volume contains two reports 

of the Commifiioners appointed to fuperintend the etta- 
blifhment of four hofpitals in Paris. Their firft report, 
which gave an account of the abufes in the ceconomy of the 
Hotel Dieu, was noticed in the Appendix to our feventy-cighth 
volume. The fame {pint of philofophical benevolence, which 
we there admired, fhines with equal Juftre in the reports before 
us. One of them contains an account of their obfervaticns on 
the ceconomy of the charitable inftitutions of this kind in Eng- 
land, which they highly praife; and they propofe the Royal 
Hofpital at Plymouth, as the model for thofe which were to be 
eftablifhed in Paris. “That fome of the moft refpectable charac- 
ters abroad thus applaud and adopt our mode of relieving the 
diftrefles of difeafe and poverty, is a circumftance highly plealing 
tous as Englifhmen; and we hope it will infpire our country- 
men with a generous emulation to render thefe benevolent efta- 
blifhments as compiete as pofiible, by removing every imper- 
feclion that yet attends them, and cheerfully adopting every 
difcovery that may contribute to their improvement. 

Under the article of Ob/er vations prefented to the Academy, we 
are infor.ned that a letter bad been received from the Jate M. DE 
Vatois, dated from Mocha, by which it appears that this 
gentleman had found the northern inclination of the magnetic 
needie to be, at Cochin, 10 2 degrees, and at Mahé g degrees. 
M. Mownnier, the reporter of thefe obfervations, concludes 
that the moit likely method to difcover the node of the magnetic 
meridian, or the point in which it interfects the meridian of the 
earth, would be to make objervations in various parts of the 
Ethiopic ocean, near the coaft of Africa, 

We have allio an account of magnetif{m, communicated, by an 
earthquake, to a fteel bar, which was fufpended by filk cords in 





* For our account of the Memoirs of this Academy for the year 
1785, fee the 1ft Article in our Appendix to the 79th volume of the 
Review. 
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the magnetic equator; the direction of the earthquake was from 
ealt co weft, and the end of tne bar which pois ted to the weft 
became its north pole. A tim'lar bar ta the fame room, which 
Was tuipendco la the magnetic meridiant, Was not at all 
fected, 

This part of the volume is clofed with two Eulogies, the one 
of Dr, GUETTARD, a botanitt and mineralogitt, the other of 
the Abte pe Guay, F.R.S. a mathematician. The lives of 
jiudents are {eldom interefting from variety of ig ae but 
thefe pa negyrical pieces aft rende:cd entertaining r by the elo- 
quence of their coupofer, and the ingenious (cientific i llufiras 
tions which he has interwoven wiid thein, 


GENERAL Puysics, 


4A Fourth Memoir on Electricity, in which ‘we principal Pr oper 
ties of the Elefiric Fluid are dem:nfirated. By M. Coutomen. 

In our account of M. Couromn’s former memvirs (vol. 
Ixxvill. p. 612. 621.) we informed our readers of the principle 
on which his elcCtrormeter is founded ; with this inftrument, be 
purfues his refearches, and, in the memoir before us, enueavours 
to effablifh the two follow:ng propofitions: I, ‘Vhat the electric 
fliid diffules itfelt tn all deteieaibine bodies, according to their 


- ,? 


frure (t. & we fuppofe, in proportion to the extcat or their fur- 

face), and does mot eppezr to have any eiective attraction, or 
2finity to ove body in preference to another. TL. That when 
a conducting body ts charged wich the eclectic fluid, thts ts only 
diffufed over its furface, and does not penetrate into its interior 
parts. 

To demonfirate the former of thefe prepofitions, M. Covu- 
LOM adduces two experiments, which,  dhaieati made with much 
appearance of accuracy, fcem to us, even by bis own deductions, 
to prove nothinz more th mn whathas frequently been obferved by 
others; that an infulated conducting body, when electrified, 
wie communicute to another iniulated conducting body, n not 
ele&trified, and placed ia contaét with it, fo much of its ele@ri- 
city, aS fhail render them in equilibrium with refpect to each 
ether: and that the celerity, with which this partition is made, 
depends, not only on the conducting power of thefe bodies, but 
alio on their relative m agnituces, and the manner of their con- 
tact. aeprid thefz two experiments are fufficrent to eitablidh 
the whole of the propofition which he advances, we leave to the 
Yetermination of chemical electricians. 

In order to prove his fecond pofition, M. Coutoms infulated 
acylinder of wood, of four inches diameter, in the furiace of 
which he had bored holes, each four lines in diameter, and the 
fame in depth; a fmall degree of electricity being communi- 
cated to the cylinder, an intulated piece of gilt paper, about a 
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ine and a half in diameter, which was brought into contact with 
; its (urface, was fo electrified as to affect the electrometer very 
t perce eptibly : bat when the fame infulated conductor, inftead of 
being applied to the furface of the clectrified cylinder, had been 
‘ inferted into one of the holes, it exhibited, either no electricity 
et all, or, at moft, a very fmall degree of a denomination con- 
trary to that of the cylinder; and this the Academician alcribes 
to the gum lac, with which it was infulated. 
| Whether this experiment was at all diverfified, we are not in- 
formed: as it flands here tingly, it is liable to many obvious ex- 
ceptions; and it requires repeated trials of it, with different 
denftuies of the eleGric fluid, as well as with various conduct- 
ine fubftances, before it can be admitted as a folid foundation 
for the propofition which 1, CovLoms endeavours to eftablifn 
on it. As the experiment is here related, it feems to prove too 
ch; or, at te to indicate that the degree of eledciricity, 
piven to the cylinder, was too flight to aff. ira any decilive con- 
clufi n; for ea the bottom of a hole four lines in depth, may 
be cor fidered rather as a part of the furface, than as dcierminin 
the ftate of the interior part of the cylinder. 

M. Covutoms has alfo endeavoured to deduce this propofition 
from his firft hypothefis, by a general theorem math matically 
demonitrated ; “f in tubjedts of this kind, hypothetical reafon- 
ing can be but of little av ail, until the theory, on which It is 
founded, is eftablifded by fu ch numerous experiments as to leave 
no poffibility of doubt: as vet, we know too little of the laws 
of chemical attractions to aicertain them by mathematical cal- 
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that the production of the gas is owing to the decompofition of 
water; and that the acid, employed in obtaining it from dry 
hepar, is effeciua! crly in proportion to the water which it cop. 
tains. As neither fulphur, nor the alkali, has, feparately, the 
property of decompoling water, this effe@ is afcribed to the 
poweriul attraCiion, by which the alkali tends to unite with ful. 
phur when converted into a vitriolic acid. In order to undergo 
this change, the fulphur muft be combined with vital air; and, 
when difpofed by the alkali to this combination, it deprives 
the water of its oxygenous principle; and its inflammable pas, 
being thus Jet Joofe, carrics with it a portion of the fulphur, In 
proof of this hypothefis, M. pe Fourcroy obferves that the 
vitriolic acid is always found in hepar from which hepatic gas 
has been produced. Thus, when the hepar is moiftened, and a 
confiderable quantity of gas is obtained from it by diftillation, 
the refiduum is found to contain a vitriolic falt ; and, if the liver 
of fulphur be diffolved in water, a very large quantity of gas 
will be obtained, and the refiduum will be a vitriolic falt with- 
out any mixture of fulphur; becaufe, in this cafe, the water has 
converted all the fulphur, partly into vitriolic acid,—which is 
cembined with the alkaline bafis of the hepar,—and partly into 
hepatic gas, which is feparated from it. 

The odour emitied by hepatic gas, varies according to the cir- 
cumftances in which it is produced. In this refpeét, M. ve 
Fourcroy diftinguifhes three modifications of it. The firk 
two differ from each other only in the degree of their fz:or; this 
is afcribed to the quantity of fulpbur with which the gas is 
charged, which is in proportion to the degree of heat employed 
in the procefs. The third modification is that which has an al- 
liatic {mel] ; this is attributed to the prevalence of inflammable 
g2s In its compofition. 

The f{clution of the hepatic gas in water, and its decompofi- 
tion by pure air, and by acids, are here afcribed to the affinity 
between the oxygengus principle and the inflammable gas ; in 
confequence of which, the latter depofits its fulphur to unite with 
the former. 

Concerning Iron in its feveral metallic Forms. By Mefirs. Van~ 
DERMONDE, BERTHOLLET, and Monce.—Thefe ingenious 
Academicians have here given a philofophical examination of 
the various operations of fmelting, forging, and cementation, 
which this metal undergoes in order to prepare it for the ufes of 
common life. They particularly defcribe each procefs, explain 
i:s defign, and inveftigate its effets: they then give the fub- 
ftance of the obfervations made on this fubjeé&t by M. REAv- 
MUR, and by Profeffor BERGMAN; who, though they differed 
with re{pect to many particulars, agreed in confidering fteel as a 
mean ftate of the metz!, between crude and malleable iron. (See 
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Rev. vol. Ixxi. page 302.) The prefent philofophers are of 
opinion that the inquiries of thefe great men, when accurately 
confidered, and compared with the experiments here adduced, 
jead to avery different conclufion; and infer that crude iron 
and fteel are not compofed of the fame principles. 

They confider crude iron as a regulus imperfectly reduced, 
and retaining, confequently, a part of the bafis of dephlogifticated 
air, with which it had been combined in the ore. “They afcribe 
the difference of quality, obfervable in iron caft, at different 
times, from the fame ore, to the various degrees of reduction, 
and various proportions of coal abforbed by the metal in the 
furnace, 

Forged iron perfe@ly malleable is that which is completely ree 
duced, and contains neither coal, nor any heterogeneous fub- 
ftance whatever. But there is, in faét, no fuch article of com- 
merce; for even the beft Swedifh iron always retains a portion 
of the bafis of dephlogifticated air, unexpelled by the operations 
of reduétion and the finery, and a fmal! proportion of coal, from 
which it is impoffible to feparate it entirely. 

Steel, made by cementation, is iron perfectly reduced, and 
combined with the coal it has abforbed from the cement, on the 
proportion of which, its quality depends. Crude iron, there- 
fore, and fteel, refemble each other, as they are both combincd 
with the carbonic matter, and differ in the degrees of reduction. 
As coal may be combined with iron in a variety of proportions, 
which probably depend on the degree of heat to which it is 
expofed in the procefs, it follows that fteel is too much ce- 
mented, when it has abforbed too great a proportion of coal ia 
cementation, In this’ ftate, it differs from malleable tron only 
as it contains the carbonic matter ; and from good ticel, only by 
containing a larger proportion of this combuftible, 

On the Effec? of the Eleétric Spark tranfmitted through fixed Air. 
By M. Monee. 

Thefe experiments were performed with a view to afcertain 
what change fixed air undergoes, when its volume is dilated by 
the tran{miffion of the electric fpark; after which, it can no 
longer be entirely absorbed by water. “he phenomena obferved 
by M. Monceg, are the fame which have been noticed by others, 
that the volume of air is increafed, not only during the opera- 
tion of electrifying, but alio during a confiderable time after 
this is ceafed; that the greateit dilatation is about 7. of its ori- 
ginal volume; chat, if an iron wire be ufed to tranfmit the 
inark, its furface will be caicined; and that a black powder 
will. be diffufed over the mercury by which the cicctric fluid is 
confined. The fixed air, thus dilated, becomes, according to 
M. Monee, a compound of two fluids ; one of which is mifci- 


le with waterand with the cauftic alkali, but the other not; thefe 
are 
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are to each other in the propertion of 21,5 to 14,63 the latter 
is inflammable air, and may be made to explode with dephlo- 
vifticated air, by means of the elegtric fnark. 

In order to account for thefe phenomena, M. Monce ob- 
ferves that all fixed air, not excepting thet which is obtained 
by the calcination of calcareous earths, contains a large propor- 
tion of water in a ftate of diflolution. When the {park is tranf- 
mitted by an iron wire, this is calcined ; and, becaufe it cannot 
otherwife have accefs to dephloaiificated alr, which is necellary 
to cfiect this pracefs, it decompofes the water fufpended in the 
fixed air; abforbs the bafis of dephlogifticated air, and leaves 
that of inflammable air, which, refuming its elafticity, increafes 
the volume of the fluid under tbe receiver. 

The fame phenomena were oblerved, when, inftead of iron, 
the conducting wire was made of platinay which is not fo eafil ly 
calcined: but, in this cale, the decompolition of the water is 
afcribed to the calcination of the mercury, a part of which, 
M. Monce fuppofes, is diffolved by the fixed air; that this 
claftic fluid difpoies metals to calcination, he afcribes to its be- 
ing an acid, and thinks that defhciency of acid, in mofette and 
inflammable air, ts the rcalon why en iron wire, fufpended in 
thefe fluids, is not calcined by the eicctric {park, and therefore 
does not decompofe the water contained ia them. 

Obfervations on the fmsiting of Iron Ore. By M. Dutamet, 

Itas well known that the richeft ore, when field without 
the addizion of ere of an inferior quality, does not yieid enher 
fo much, or fuch good iron, as thole ores which, — allayed, 
apps ear to be much leis rich in metal, M. Dunamen alcribes 

this fact to their containing more metallic than soils particles ; 
whence, in their fufion with the ufual proportion of calcareous 
ftone, at do not yield a (ufficient qu antity of {cori ; in which 
cafe, the vitrification of thefe heterogeneous fub ftances is yery 
imperfect; and, infleac of feparating from the metalic part of 
the org, they remain mixed with it, torming a kind of tenacious 
pafte, which adteres to the fides of the furnace. “io remedy 
this inconvenience, ta cafes where no inferior ores can be eatily 
procured, M. DuuaAmen adviies to increafe the quantity of 
flux, bya — either cals apeous or argillaceous fubitances, ac- 
cording as the matrix of the metal is ar: pnaccews or calcareous. 
In this view, he alfo recommends the vitrified {coriz obtained 
by former procedies in the bigh furnace, as w el as in the finery 
and cha tlery. 

oneal GQ LVeen a Sand fro Ad: Peru. By the Dil ce de 
ja Rocu FOUCAUL Ma firs. Bau ME apd DE I ‘OU RCROY. 

This fand was sindenio’ to the Academy by M1, DomMbEY, 
who had bought it of an Indian at the mines oi Co ypiapu. All 
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was found in a little river in the province of Lipcs, two hundred 
leagues diftant from Copiapu; that this river Jofes itfelf in the 
fands of the defert of Alacama, which feparates Peru from Chili, 
and that, even there, it is by no means plentiful. When feen 
with the naked eye, the fand appears to cunfift of two fubltances, 
the grains of which are very fine; the one is of a beautiful green, 
and is in a greater proportion than the other, which is of a grey 
colour; the former, when viewed with a microfcope, appears 
to be tranfparent, fome of the grains are prifmatic cryttals, 
and all of them have dark veins running through them, which 
form a kind of herborifation: the grey particles look like cryl- 
tals of quartz. One hundred grains weight of this fand, being 
analyfed, produced as follows: 

52 grains of copper 

10 = = = marine acid 

12 - - - water 

a1 - - - bafis of vital air 

il- - fand 

I - + + calcareous acid and iron 

Account of a Cryftallization of Lead, by M DvuHaniet. 

Concerning the Cyders of Normandy. By Mefirs. CapetT, Lae 
VoIsStiER, BAUME, BERTHOLLET, and D’ARCET. 

In confequence of complaints that preparations of lead were 
frequently ufed to clarify cyder, and to diminifh its acidity, a 
law was enacted by the parliament of Rouen, ftrictly prohibit- 
ing, under very fevere penalties, the ufe of a}! fuch ingredients ; 
and ordering that all cyder fhould be fubmitied to the infpe ction 
of perfons appointed to afcertain its purity. Soon after the 
publication of this ediét, M. pe LA Fortr, a chemift in 
Rouén, afferted that the trial with the bepar /u/phuris, which the 
parliament had prefcribed, was infufficiznt tor the detection of 
lead in cyder, becaufe it might be concealed by the addition of 
chalk, whica could be difcovered only by means of the fixed 
alkali. This affertion had fo much weight with the parliament, 
that they ordered, not only all the cyder that appeared to con- 
tain lead, but alfothat, in which the alkali caufed any precipt- 
tation, to be thrown into the river as unfit for ufe; and pu- 


97 grains. 


nifhed the venders and makers of it by fevere fines. The quan-' 


tity thus deftroyed was fo confiderable as fenfiviy to affect the 
markets and M, pe ta Forre’s affercion tecame a fudyject of 
cantroverfy among the chemifts of Roucn, fome of whom pro- 
nounced it to be utterly without foundation. 

To decide this important point, the comm/fioncrs were ap- 
pointed, whofe report is now before us; and, as it contains in- 
formation which cannot be uninterefting in any country where 
cyder is made and confumed, we fhall give a fhort account of 
the principal articles of theiz decifion. 

Arp, Rey, von, LEXXI, Re They 
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They firft endeavoured to afcertain whether the fixed alkali 
would occafion any earthy precipitate in pure cyder, which, for 
this purpofe, they made themfelves of apples procured from 
Normandy, according to the feveral modes there practifed: fome 
they made from the juice of the apple alone; in fome, they had 
added to this the ufual proportion of rain, or of well water; 
for fome they had pounded the apples in wooden troughs; and 
for fome, in troughs made of a white calcareous ftone, uled in 
Normandy for this purpofe, and there called Prerre de Liais. 

On trial with the alkali, they found that it caufed no preci-« 
pitation in cyder, made either without water, or with the ad- 
dition of rain water, when the apples had been pounded ina 
wooden tiough; but, when one of ftone had been ufed for this 
purpofe, a (mall degree of precipitation was obferved ; this was 
very confiderable in cyder which had been made with well 
water. 

They next examined whether the addition of earthy or cal- 
careous fubftances would prevent the deteétion of lead in the 
cyder by the hepar fulphuris, the vitriolic, or the marine acid ; 
this, after very accurate experiments, they decided in the nega- 
tive. To the queftion, whether thefe trials are fufficient to de- 
termine concerning the adulteration of the cyder by prepara- 
tions of lead, they anfwer, that when a few drops of the vola- 
tile liver of fulphur caufes a black, or even a brown precipitate, 
itis highly probable, and almoft certain, that the liquor contains 
either lead, or fome other metal; but, as it has not yet been 
proved that fuch a precipitate may not be cccafioned by other fub- 
ftances, in themfelves innoxious, and naturally occurring in 
the cyder, it will be prudent, in cafes where punifhment might 
be inflited, to proceed to further trial. The only certain mode 
of doing this, they think, would be to evaporate a confiderable 
quantity of the cyder; and, having incinerated the extract, to 
expofe it, combined with borax and fixed alkali, in an af- 
faying crucible, to the aClion of fire, till it is in a ftate of fu- 
fion. By this operation, the lead, if there be any, will be dif- 
covered in a metallic and malleable ftate. If the cyder fhould 
contain copper, it may be detected by immerging a fmall iron 
nar in it, and Icaving it there twenty-four hours, without ftir- 
ring the liquor: for the particles of copper, having lefs affinity 
with the acid than the iron has, will be depofed on the latter, and 
torm a coating on it, which will give it the refemblance of a 
bar of copper. They however obferve that fuch an adultera- 
tion, though highly deleterieus in its confequences, cannot 
arife from interefted views ; as, fo far from improving, it gives 
a difagreeable flavour to the cyder. It mutt, therefore, be accis 


dental ; and is probadly owing to the ule of copper utentfils for 
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warming the juice of the apples, in order to quicken the fer- 
mentation. 

On the Decompofition of Sal Ammoniac. By M. CorNETTE, 

In decompofing this falt, the principal object is to extract all 
its volatile alkali; for which purpo@, inftead of mixing three 
parts of lime with one of {al ammoniac, M. CorNeETTeE advifes 
equal quantities of each. 

Obfervations on Calomel. - By the fame. 

In order to avoid the inconvenience arifing from the tedious 
operation of triturating the corrofive fublimate with quickfilver, 
M. CoRNETTE adviles to fubftitute for the Jatter, mercury dif- 
folved in the nitrous acid, and precipitated by volatile alkali. 

Lemeri had afferted that corrofive fublimate might be ob- 
tained from a mixture of two parts of fea falt, with one of the 
precipitate of mercury ; but M. CorNETTE, after various expe~ 
riments, denies this; and fays that, if the fea-falt be pure, no 
fublimate will be produced, nor will it form any combination 
with the calx of mercury. 

Concerning a newly difcovered Method of chtaining the Elafic 
Fluid whic ts known by the Appellation of Atmofpheric Mofette, anat 
the Produétisn of this Gas in Animals By M. De Fourcroy. 

This elaftic fluid (which the academician thinks is not tufi- 
ciently difcriminated by the name of phlogifticated air) was 
obtained in great purity from the air-bladders of carp: an hun- 
dred of thefe, which he broke under a receiver, yielded a volume 
of this air equal to two French pints: it retained its fifhy {mell 
after pafling through mercury; but loft this entirely on being 
tranfmitted through water. M. pe Fourcroy has not had 
an opportunity of examining the air- bladders of other kinds of 
fifh; but obferves, there is great reafon to prefume, that they 
all contain the fame kind of gas; which he fuppofes to be ge- 
nerated in the ftomach by the fermentation of their aliments. 

Reflections on the Decompofition of Water by Vegetable and Ani- 
mal Subftances. By M. Lavoisier. 

Previoufly to his entering on the fubjeét, M. LavorsiEr re- 
minds his readers of two facts, which he conceives he has already 
eftablifhed, and which form the bafis of his theory. Thefe are, 
firft, that fixed air is a compound of 28 parts of coal, and 72 of the 
oxygenous principle, or bafis of vital air. Secondly, that water 
re(ults from the combination of 15 parts of the hydrogenous 
principle, or bafis of inflammable gas, with 85 parts of the oxy- 
genous. 

Dr. Prieftley difcovered that, by repeatedly calcining charcoal, 
provided it be expofed to the air after every calcination, it may 
be entirely decompofed into carbonic acid (fixed air) and hydro- 
genous gas (in/lammable air); but there is one circumftance in 
this experiment, to which, fays M. Lavoisier, philofophers 
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have not attended; and this is, that the weight of the two elaftic 
fluids, thus produeed, is above three times that of the charcoal 
calcined. ‘This additions! weight mult refule from fome fub- 
ftance which the coal imbibes during its expofure to the air; 
and this fubftance, after fome experiments, which appear to 
have been made with great accuracy, Is pronounced by M. 
LAVOISIER to be water; and he conliders this circumftance as 
a proof that, to coal, when heated red hot, the oxygenous prin- 
ciple has a greater affinity, than to the hydrogenous gas, 

Thefe phenomena incuced M. Lavoisier to repeat fome of 
the experiments related by Dr. Hales, in his Vegetable Statics, 
He diltilled woods and plants of various kinds, and always ob- 
tained from them a mixture of fixed and inflammable air. From 
mott vegetable fubftances, thefe elatlic fluids were prcduced in 
nearly the fame proportion to each other, as in the diftillation 
of water and charcoal; bur, from thofe vegetables which contain 
oi], a much larger proportion of inflammable air was obtained, 
‘Tnis difference is aicribed to the decompofition of the oil; and, 
f om the whole of thefe experiments, M. LAvorsierR concludes 
that a great part of the fixed and inflammable air, produced by 
the diftillation of vegetables, is an eff. &t of the decompofition of 
water: that, in vegetables, the coaly matter exifts fully formed; 
and that their decompolition by diftillation muft be afcribed to 
the affinity of the coal to the oxygenous principle in the water, 
which, feparating from the hydrogenous, or bafis of inflam- 
mavle air, unites with the coal, and forms the carbonic acid, or 
fixed air. 

M. Lavorsier illuftrates this theory by obfervations on the 
analylis of fugar, which he here confiders as confifting of the 
oxyzenous, the hydregenous, and the carbonic principle, which 
anpvar to form a triple combination. ‘This combination, 
effected by vegetation, and not yet imitated by art, is very com- 
mon in the vegetable kingdom, and is generally known by the 

appellation of facchearine or mucous bodies. In this kind of 
combination, tie carbonic principle is the moft abundant: the 
bydrogenous and oxy genous are nearly in the proportions requi- 
fite for the conttitution of water, Thus fugar, and vegetable 
fubtlances in general, conta'n the principles of the carbonic 
acid, of o} i, . and Of waiter; but not the fubftances themfelves in 
their fpecific forms, cecaule tneie principles are not combined 
by pairs, but form a triple combination. 

By this theory, NM. lavorster obferves, it is eafy to ace 

oumt for the alicrations which fugar undergoes in different 
circumitances: thele alterations may be effe@ted either by par- 
tially, or entireiy, tubtracting fome of us conftituent principles, 
or by addition. Thus, by diftiliacion, ic may be deprived of 
rs OsY 200 BOUS and byaror enous prtaciples 5 but if any pre ae 
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could be difcovered, by which the exyzenous alone could be 
fubtraed, and the oil left, which confifts of the hydrogenous 
and carbonic principles, we fhould have a folution of one of the 
moft iaterefting problems of vegetable analyfis,—-which this 
ingenious chemift confiders as not unattainable. 

But the eafieft way of effecting thefe alterations is by addi- 
tion. If fugar be oxygenated by the nitrous, the oxygenated 
muriatic acid, or any other procefs whatever, it will be con- 
verted into an acid, the particular mature of which wil vary 
according to the different proportions of the feveral principles of 
which it is compofed. This property, of being convertible into 
acids by oxygenation, is common to almolt all vegetable and 
animal fubftances. 

Toward the clofe of this Memoir, M. Lavotsier propofes 
anew difcrimination of combuftion into ardent, and ob/cure or 
latent, in imitation of Scheelc’s diftinction of heat. It may be 
ufeful to mention this, as it may render his future memoirs 
more eafily underftood. He gives the name of combuttion to 
e:ery operation in which there is a combination of the carbonic 
and oxygenous principle; and obferves, that this general term 
may, perhaps, be made to compriie all operations that oxy- 
geuate, and that the particular kind of combuftion may be dif- 
unguilhed by fpecifying the circumftances which attend it. 

‘The memoir is terminated with the propofal of a new theory 
of vegetation, in which this philofopher conceives that nature 
operates by a double affinity. To this procefs, he obferves, 
water and the carbonic acid are abfolutely neceflary ; thefe two 
fubltanccs decompofe each other in the act of vegetation: the 
hydrogenous principle feparates from the oxygenous, and unites 
with the coal, to form the oiis and refins, and to conftitute the 
vegetable; while the oxygenous principle, of the water and the 
Cirbonic acid, is let loofe; and, combining with light, forms 
oXygenous gas, 

On the Nature of that Acid and Saline Subflance, which is ex- 
tracied from the Cherry, the Currant, the Peach, the Apricot, the 
Rafpberry, the Mulberry, the Apple, the Pear, the Barberry, and 
the Pomegranate. By Mefirs. De Lassone and CoRneEtre. 

This tuoftance appears to be no other than cream of tartar. 

On the Carbonic Acid yielded by the Fermentation of Grapes, ana 
the Acetous Acid produced by combining it with Water. By M. 
CHAPTAL. 

From this memoir, which was fent to the Academy by the 
Royal Society of Sciences at Montpellier, we find that, if 
diftilled or rain water is impregnated with the carbonic acid, 
generated by the fermentation of grapes, and afterward expofed 
to the action of the atmofphere in a temperature not lower than 
35 degrees (we fuppofe of Reaumur’s fcale), it will, in the 
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courfe of fix or feven months, become very good vinegar, 
Oxygenous air, admitted to it, is found to accelerate the pro- 
cefs. 

ANATOMY. 


Third and Fourth Memoirs on the Anatimical Hiftary of the Ten. 
dons, and their Mucous Capfula. By M. pe Fourcroy,. 

In the former of thefe memoirs, are defcribed the mucous 
capfulz of the tendons of the fore arm and hand; and, in the 
latter, thofe which belong to the tendons near the articulation 
of the os femoris with the os innominatum. 


NATURAL History. 


Defcription of a new Genus of Plants. By M. FouGeroux 
DE BonDAROY. 

This plant, which is originally a native of Louifiana, ree 
{embles the Rudbeckia in fome of its characters, and the He/iantus 
in others; in compliment to M. GaiLiiarp, a botanift of 
Charentonneau, it is thus denominated: Gailliardia (pulchella) 
» foltis alternis lanceolatis femi amplexantibus, floribus fubjolitariis ter- 
minalibus purpureofiavis. 

On a new Genus of Trees, the Ailanthus Glandulofa. By 
M. DesFonTAINES. 

The tree here defcrided has generally been miftaken for the 
Rhus fuccedanea, which it refembles in its leaf, though its frudti- 
fication is very different. lt came originally fiom China; and, 
by Rhumphius, in his Hert. Amon. is called arbor cali. In 
France, it grows to the height uf above go feet. Its flower is 
polygamous, and is thus deferibed: CALix perfi/iens, monophyllus, 
guinquedentatus. COROLLA petala quingue aperta, verfus bafim ca- 
naliculata. STAMINA Gecem long:tudine corolla, filamentis tenuibus, 
comprejfis; anthera exigua, oblonga, verjatiles.s SVYLUS unus, 
lateralis, fiigma patens, germina tria quinque, compreffa, furlum 
attenuata. PERICARPIUM membranaceum, obisngum, acutum, 
planum, altero lutere emarginatum. SEMEN unicum, lenticulare, 
offeum, laterale. YOLia alterna, impari pinnata. 

ASTRONOMY. 

On the firft Comet obferved in 1786. By M. Messier. 

This comet was difcovered, at the Royal Cofervatory, by 
M. Mecuain, January 17, at 6° 35° 38” mean time, in the 
left fhoulders of Aquarius, near the fter G, Its right afcenfion 
was 320° 52° 37° and its declination 5° 11° 11° fouth. On 
the 10th of January, it was obferved by M. Mrssi&R at 
6" 7° 44” true time, when its right afcenfion was 318° 45° 28, 
and its fouthern declination, 6° 53°33”. The nucleus ap- 
peared bright, and furrounded with a nebulous vapour, but with- 
out any tail, As we have hitherto only thefe two obfervations of 
it, its elements cannot be alcertained, 0 
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On the fecond Comet of 1786. By the fame. 

Of this comet, which was difcovered by Mifs Caroline 
Herfchel on the :ft of Auguit 1786, M. Messier has here 
siven us 184 obfervations, made from the 11th of Auguft to the 
26:h of October, with tables of its right afcenfion and declina- 
tion. From thefe he has conftrucéted a map of its path in the 
heavens, during the time it was vilible, by which it appears to 
have pafled through the Coma Berenices, and the hind legs of 
the fouthern Grey-hound, through Bootes, to the fouth of the 
Crown, and through the conftellation of Hercules. 

When firft obferved, on the 11th of Auguft, its right afcen- 
fion was 190° 51° 29%, its northern declination 29° 3° 26”; 
and, when laft feen, on the 26th of Odtober, its right afcenfion 
was 261° 46° 52”, north. Declination 18° 55° 55%. Its 
areatelt declination was 29° 21° 58” on the 26th of Auguft, 
when its right afcenfion was 198° 49° 58”. Its elements, as 
calculated by M. Mecuain, are as follows: 

Place of the afcending node, - © figns 14° 22° 40° 
Inclination of its orbit, - 50° 54° 28” 
Perihelion, - - § figns 9° 25° 36” 
Logarithm of the perihelion diftance, == 9,012889 

Paflage through its perihelion, July 7th, 1786, at 225 0 12%, 
mean time, at Paris. Motion direét. 

On the Tranfit of Mercury over the Sun’s Difk, on the 4th of 
May, 1736. By the fame. 

On the Theory of “fupiter and Saturn. By M. pe LA Piace. 

Of the firft part of this memoir, an account was given in the 
Appendix to the feventy-ninth volume of our Review. In this 
continuation of it, M. pe ra Pace has added to the theory of 
Saturn the calculation of three little inequalities, which he had 
only mentioned in the firft part; their fum may amount to 
fomething more than a minute. He then proceeds to calculate 
the inequalities of Jupiter; and informs us, that M. pe 
LAMBRE has examined ail the oppofitions of Jupiter and Saturn 
that have been obferved in this and the preceding century; and 
has applied to them thofe corrections, which refult from later dif- - 
coveries re{pecting the motion and places of the ftars. By com- 
paring the formule here given with a great number of obferva- 
tions, he has afcertained the elliptic elements of the orbits of 
theie two planets; and has conitructed tables of their motion, 
founded entirely on the laws of gravity. As this gentleman, in 
a differtation which he propofes to publifh with his tables, has 
undertaken to difcufs the modern obfervations, M, DE La 
Piace has here compared his theory only with the ancient, with 
which it agrees very exactly. Thirty-two modern obfervations 
of Jupiter, which he has compared and calculated, determine its 
mean fidereal motion to be 30° 19' 4155 in 365 days; and the 
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moft ancient obfervation of Jupiter, made 240 years before 
Chrift, and preferved by Piolemy, leads exactly to the fame re. 
fule. Hence we may infer, that the mean motion of Jupiter, 
as well as that of Saturn, is uniform; and that fccular equations 
ought to be excluded from the theory of thefe two planets, 

On the Secular Equation of the (vfoon. Ly the fame. 

Dr. Halley was the frit who perceived an acceleration of the 
mean motion of the moon; but he did not pay any regard to 
this difcovery in the conftruction of his tables. Meffts. Dun- 
THORNE and MAYER examined this irregularity with greater 
attention, and endeavourcd to reprefent it, by adding, to the 
mean longitudes of this fatellite, a quantity proportional to the 
fguare of the number of centuries after the year 1700... This 
correction, which fuppofes the moon’s motion to be accelerated 
in proportion to the times, is called the fecular equation. Mr, 
DunTuHorne Calculates this at ten feconds for the firft century, 
M,. Mayer affigns only feven feconds, in his fi tt lunar tables, 
and nine, in his laft; and M. pe La LANDs calculated the 
fecular equation to be g’,886 for the tirlt ceutury. But, how- 
ever accurate thefe corrections may teem, the bypothefis on 
which they are founded, is only an approximaticn, and cannot 
fupply us with an univerfal theorem. ‘The correfpondence of 
other phenomena of the heavecly bodies with the general law of 
gravitation, induced M. pe LA PLACE to examine whether this 
acceleration may not be explained on the fame principle, 

He obferves that the action of the fun on the moon varies ia 
degree, not only according as it is at its greatctt or leaft diftance 
from the earth, whence ariies the annual equation of the moon’s 
motion; but alfo from the alterations that the o:bit of the earth 
undersoes from the attraction of the other plancts, which varies 
the elements of the ellipfis which it defcribes in its annual revo- 
Jution: of this orbit, the greater axis always remains the fame; 
but its eccentricity, its inc lnation, the places of its nodes and 
its aphelion, are continually varying. On tie fquare of the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, depends the mean power of the 
{un to d:laee the orbit of the moon; it muft therefore increaie 
or diminifh with this eccentricity: hence arife variations in tne 
moon’s motion, analogous to the annual equation, the periods 
of which are much longer, and confift of many centuries. At 
prefent, and while the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is diminifh- 
ing, thefe inequalities accelerate the moon’s motion; but they 
will retard it, when this eccentricity has attained its minimum, 
and begins to increafe again. 

The motion of the moon's nodes and apoocum is alfo fub- 
ject to fecular equations, the fign of which is always oppotite 
to that of the equation of the mean motion, to which they are 
in proportion, as ito 4 for the nodes, and as 7 to 4 for the 
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apoocum. With regard to the variations of the mean diftance, 
theie are imperceptible, and do not affect the parallax of this 
planet more than half a fecond ; there is, therefore, no reafon 
to apprehend its falling to the earth, which might be fuppofed, 
jt its fecular equation were occafioned by the refiftance of ether, 
or the fucceflive tranfmiffion of gravity. 

The fecular inequality of the moon’s motion is periodical ; but 
this period comprehends millions of years. The flownefs with 
which it varies would have rendered it imperceptible, did not its 
aggregate value, amounting to feveral degrees, occafion con~- 
fiderable differences between the ancient and modern obferva- 
tions of the moon’s fecular motion. Succeeding ages will fully 
difcover the laws of its variation, which cannot now be per- 
fe€tly afcertained, becaufe the matics of the planets are not yet 
accurately known. 

From the calculations which M. pz ra Pviace has made in 
this memoir, he concludes that the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit never exceeds 0,0764135 and, hence, that the mean fecular 
motion of the moon cannot exceed what it Is at prefent, by 
more than 1° 8/, or fail fhort of it more than 22° 27% 

Thus we {ce that (eeming irreguiaritics, in the motion of the 
heavenly bodies, have thei flated periods, and are fubject to the 
fame laws which determine what are, apparently, the moft re- 
gular; and that the order of the univerfe, fo various in its phe- 
nomena, is maintained by one grand principle of its conftitution, 
and cannot be deftroyed, except by fome foreign caufe. Thus 
does every flep in the psogrefs of {cience tend to enlarge our 
views of the adorable wifdom, powcr, and goodneis of the 
A'mighty Author of this amazing fyftem! 

Fifth Memoir on the Theory of Mercury, in which the principal 
Elements of this Planet are rectified by new Obfervationi. By M. 
DE LA LANDE. 

'xtract from the Afirenomical and Meteorological Obfervations 
made at the Royal Objervatory in 1786. by the Count pe Cas- 
sint, Meflrs. Nover, DE VILLENEUVE, and RuELLe. 

Among thefe, there is an obfervation on Dr. Herfchel’s planet, 
the Georgium Sidus, in oppofition; of which the following is 
the refule: 

Time of oppofition, =  1¢® 56 19” mean time, or 

1ch 43° 46” true time. 

Longitude in oppofition, - 1089 56° 55” 

Latitude in oppofition, = 0 29° 4” North. 

On an Equation of Jupiter’s Satellites, the Period of which is 
Four Hundred and Thirty feuen Days. By M. pe ta LaANDE. 

This memoir is intended for the corretion of the equation, 
diftinguifhed by the letter C, in the aftronomical tables publifh- 


ed by this ingenious academician. To fome of our aftronomical 
| readers, 
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readers, who poflcfs thefe tables, the following obfervation may 
not be uninterefting : 

* With refpect to the fourth fatellite, the effect of the equation 
of Jupiter is corrected by the equation, marked A; that of the 
eccentricity of the fourth fatellite is calculated from its mean ano- 
maly, which is uniform; and not from its true anomaly, which would 
render a correction of the number C neceflary: no correction muft 
therefore be ued. For thefe reafons, the errors of the ‘lables are 
increafed when this quantity is added to the number C of the fourth 
fatellite, which was done in the Nautical Almanack.’ 

On the fecular Equation of the Sun and Mocn. By the fame. 

According to the table here given, the fecular equation for 
the prefent century is oO, the fun’s fecular motion 46 minutes, 
and the fecular preceflion 1° 23° 45”. 

On the Mafs of Venus, and the Value of the Equations of the Sun 
produced by Venus and the oon. By the fame. 

On the Equation and mean Motion of Mars. By the fame. 

Obfervations of Mars in Quadrature, with a view to afcertain its 
Dijiance from the Sun. By the fame. 

The proportion d:fcovered by Kepler, between the fquares of 
the periodical times of the planets, and the cubes of their dif- 
tances from the centre of their orbits, has been fo generally and 
implicitly received, that it has not been thought necefiary to 
afcertain, by obfervation, their feveral diftances from the Sun. 
M. pE LA LANDE, however, fufpected that this proportion 
might be affected by the inequalities of their motion; and, 
though the error migat be fmall, he thought it fhould be afcer- 
tained. For this reafon, he took obfervations of Mars, in Fe- 
bruary 1786, when this planet was in quadrature; and, from 
thefe, he calculates its diftanee from the Sun to be only 1,62¢97, 
inftead of 1,62124, according to Kepler. 

‘The diftances of Jupiter and Saturn, as calculated by M. DE 
LA PLAce, alio vary a little from the refule of Kepler’s rule. 
According to his corrections, the diftance of Jupiter is 5,2028, 
and of Saturn 9,53793; whereas Keplez’s theorem makes the 
former 5,2012, and the later 9,5407. 

On the Inclination and Node of the Orbit of Fupiter. By the 
fame.—Obtfervations of the Planets, taken at the ‘lilitary School in 
3784, and 1785, with a Mural Quadrant of feven feet and an 
half Radius. By M. D’AGELEetT.—Obdfervations of the Satellites 
of Jupiter, taken at Perinaldo, in 1786. By JAQues PHILIPPE 
Maratpi.—Concerning the Aberration of the Planets, in calculat- 
ing their Tranfit over the Difk of the Sun. By M. JeauratT.— 
in calculating the tranfit ot Mercury, on the 4th of May 1786, 
M. DE LA LANDE applied the difference between the aberra- 
tion of the Sun and of the Pianet, as a correction of his obfer- 
vations M, JEAURAT is of opinion that, as the planet, in “4 
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cafe, is not luminous with refpect to us, the aberration only of 
the fun ought to have been confidered. 
MATHEMATICS. 

On the Manner of difiinguifhing Maxima from Minima, in 
the Calculation of variable Quantities. By M. Le GENpRE. 

New Gbjervations on the Canftruction of Diplantidian Telefcopes, 
i.e. Leletcopes, which exhibit, at the fame time, two images of 
the fame object, the one erect, the other inverted. By M, 
JEAURAT. 

Two Memoirs on Integrations by Elliptic Arcs. By M. LE 
GENDRE. 

This ingenious mathematician conceives that, as the arcs of 
the nyperbola depend on thofe of the ellipfis, it would be ufeful 
to have tables of elliptic arcs, with the value of the coefficient of 
the partial differences annexed toeach arc. With this view, he 
has, in the former of thefe memotrs, endeavoured to reduce the 
calculation of elliptic arcs to the molt converging formulz ; and 
has then given the manner of integrating by them, afluming, 
for his example, the integrals which Meflrs. Maclaurin and D’- 
Alembert have applied to the rectification of conic fections. 

After the firft memoir bad been read, M. rE GENDRE peruf- 
ed Mr. Landen’s diicuffion of this fubject, in his mathematical 
memoirs; to which he gives great praife ; but ftill thinks Mr. 
Landen’s mode of conftructing the tables lefs convenient than 
that which is here propofed. Hz has demonftrated Mr. Landen’s 
theorem, for the reétification of an hyperbolic arc by means of 
two elliptic arcs, by deducing it from the formule given in the 
preceding memoir; and, from it, has inferred the following 
coro}laries : 

{n an infinite number of ellipfes, of which the eccentricities 
vary, according to a given law, from a circle to a right line; the 
definite rectification of two of thefe ellipfes, z. ¢. their total 
length, will immediately give that of all the reft. 

In fuch a feries, if any two ellipfes be aflumed, by means of 
their arcs, thofe of ali the ellipfes, of the fame feries, may be 
determined. 

From the formula, which afcertains the relation between the 
arcs of three ellipfes of the fame feries, refults the following 
theorem: That, in any ellipfis, a feries of arcs may be deter- 
mined, the difference of which, together with the quarter, the 
eighth, the fixteenth, &c. of the quarter of the ellipfis, fhall be 
allignable in a right line. 

MEDICAL. 


Obfervations on the Treatment of the Hydrophobia. By M. 
PortTAL.—We have here fome well-attefted inftances of the ef« 


ficacy of mercurial fri@tions and antifpafmodics, in preventing 
and 
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and curing this dreadful malady. Four perfons, bitten by oned og, 
were treated in this manner, and their w: ends 4 Jeanfed by the 
application, firit of leeches, and afierward of veficatories. Three 
oj thefe had no fymptoms of madnefs; their wounds fuppurated 
kincly, and were foon completely hezled; but, of the fourt 
patent, the wound hecame very much Liner and he was 
attacked with the hydrophobia; but, by increating the quaniity 
of mercurial unguent, fo a5 to oc cafior a i zht falivation, and 
giving larger dofes of een, paimodics, the diforder was fi ibcued, 
the wound healed, and the patient has ever fince enjoyed perfeét 
health. Another inftance ts thit of a child and a woman, who 
were bitten by another Cog 5 whe former, on whom there wis 
no opportunity of trying this mode of cure, died of the hydro- 
en a few days after the accident; whereas the latter, to 
whom it was applied under the care of cre of M., Portan’s 
pupils, never had the lealt fymptom of the difeafe. 

ihe rem. aiming memoirs tn ths volume are concerning fub- 
jeQts that relate to political ceconemy; but the length to which 
we have already extended this article, wiil not allow us to men- 
tion more of them than their titles, which are as fi Jlow: 

On the Ufe of Stoves far the Prefervation of Grain By M. 
FouGEROUX DE Bonparoy. . 

Concerning a@ Method of acquiring an exaét? Ke eulege of all the 
Oi; és of Culture in Lui ope, and parti ularly in France. By the 
Abbe Tessier. 

Defi iption of a Mull for refping Petatoes, with the Manner of 
preparing r the Meal of s By M. Baume. 

A 1 Conti NUCtiON f the kifay, defjigned ta Gjceriain the Population of 
aes ". By | Meilis. DU SEJuuRk, Bs CONDUKCET, and pz 

A PLACE. 

There are, likewife, a few others relating to ASTRONOMY, 
NATURAL «meat sty which fh.l) be more pardicatse! y 
noticed, wien we. find | ie¢ifure to refume the confideration of this 


volume, Sow. 





ART. IV. 

Veyages dans fa Gréce Afiatique, &e. i. e. Travels in Afiatic Greece, 
to the Peninfula of \ysicem, to Druffa and Nice: with Obferva- 
tions on the Natural Hiltory of thefe Countries. Tranfated from 
the Italian of the Abbé-Dowinic Sestin t, of the Academy of 
Florence. SvoO. pp. 252. Paris. 1789. 


Pen ESE, letters are written in an ealy, agreeable mannes; 

and will be interefting to the lovers of botany, from the 
accuracy with which the Abbé has noted and clafled the ve: getable 
productions which he found in his travels, and particularly on 


mount Olympus. Cyzicum, to which he failed, from Conftan- 
tinople, 
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tinople, down the fea of Marmora, is now a penin! fula; but was 
formerly an ifland, and celebrated for the beauty of its marble, 
which is remarkably hard, and of a fine white colour, with blue 
veins; there are two forts of it; in one, the veins are horizontal, 
and in the other, perpend-cular. “The country ts pleafant, fer- 
tile, and well cultivated; it abounds with vines and olive trees 5 
but the wine made there is very harfh. Near the ruins of ancient 
— are the remaias of a fubterraneous building, which 
M. Sesvint conjeCtures to have been the Heptaphbanon defcribed 
by Pi:ny, ib. 20. cap. a5. A pert of the walls of the city ftill 
semains ftandi ino; they are very lofiy, built of cubte blocks of 
the marble and granue found in che ifland, and inciofe a large 
extentof ground, There are alfo fome ruine, which Dr Pocock 
(uppoied to be the remains of a circus, but which M. Sesriny, 
ss well as ML. De Peyilonel, is inclin J to think was aucicntly a 
Naumiachia, 

This peninfula now contains about twenty wretched villages, 
of which a few are inhabited by Turks, but the greater number 
by Greeks; who, notwithftanding the opprefion under which 
they labour, are cheerful and indultrious: their women have fine 
faces, and retain that gracefuloefs of perfon and carriage, for 
which they were fo celebratcd in ancient times. There are 
twelve Greek churches, under the jurifdiction of an archbdifhop; 
their priefts are ignorant, but artful, and know how to ficece 
their parifhioners. One of them had contrived a method of trick- 
ing the Greek girls out of their paras, or two-pences, by means 
of a {mall crucifix, to which he applies a piece of their money ; 
if it adoeres, he pronounces that they will f{peedily be married ; 
but if it falls off, they are told that they sail pot hope fora 
hufband ; to confule them, however, un der this melancholy pro- 
fpect, he has a crucifix prepared with a a! utinous fubttance, which, 
on their cficring a few more paras, will not fail to announce a 
prediation agreeable le to their wifhes. 

From this place, the Abbé travelled to Bruffa, formerly Prufa 
ad O}; ympum; but now remarkable oply for che culture of m ul- 
berry. trees, and the production of fitk. EHere he was hofpitably, 
and, in their Way, poli itely received by feveral Turks, when 
he vifited; but, according to his defcription, their mannets and 
cuftoms cannot but be very difacreeable to an Evronean: their 
pride and indolence, as well as thei: ignorance, not only prevent 
their enjoying the pleafures of converfation, but catt a gloom 
Over their amufements. Sometimes, indeed, they po out in parties 
to a pleafant {pot neat the town, where they fit under fhedv uces 
Oa the banks of a Bream, and take their pipe and theie coffe in 
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Profound lence. One of their greateft pleafures confifts in ete 
tending toa buffoon, who mounts a kind of roltrum, and diverts 
the company by relating fories, which he delivers woh che moft 
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extravagant and grotefque pefticulations ; by which he fometimes 
extorts a /mile from the audience; for a Turk will not fuffer 
himfelf to be furprifed into a /augh, ‘They have alfo wreftlers, 
who exert their fkill to amule the fpectators ; and they are fome- 
times entertained by a kind of puppet-fhew, like what are called 
Chinefe fhades, by which low farces are reprefented. 

During his refidence in this place, the Abbé, in company with 
fome other travellers, afcended mount Olympus; after a ride of 
about three hours and a half from the foot of the mountain, they 
came to a large plain, where they quitted their horfes, and, in 
about two hours more, gained the fummit ; on which, though it 
was in the month of May, the {now was yet frozen. ‘The dif- 
ference between the temperature of the air, on the top, and at 
the foot of the mountain, appeared to be only five degrees and a 
half on Réaumur’s fcale. Though the vegetation was found to 
be lefs vigorous in proportion as they afcended, yet the foil was 
covered with various trees, fhrubs, and plants, up to the very 
fummit; where the Abbé obferved the mu/carum, the ornitogallum, 
the viola montana, feveral fpecies of talap/i, of gentiana cepulea, of 
encorum, and one of the auricula urfi; he allo found the fumaria 
bulboja, the pedicularis, the alchimilla, and the nardus /iriéia. 
The perpendicular height of the mountain, from the level of the 
fea, is fuppofed to be about an Italian mile and half; and the dif- 
tance of the fummit from Brufla, about eightecn miles: it appears 
to confift of talc, quartz, and white and yellow mica, among 
which, fmall pyrites are found. 

Prom Bruffla, M. Sesrinr went to Nice; and, nearit, faw 
the celebrated church, now called Panaghia by the Greeks, be-, 
caufe dedicated:to the Virgin Mary, in which the celebrated council 
was held. There is a good figure of the Virgin, and a moft gi- 
gantic one of Chrift, in mofaic work; but, in its prefent fate, the 
building looks more like a barn than a church, though it ftill ree 
tains the title of acathedral, and is the (ee of a Greek archbifhop. 
What.is now called Nice, is a moit wretched place, and remark- 
ably unhealthy. The ancient walls may {till be traced; they are 
about four miles in circumference, and are built of Jarge blue 
ftones, of the fchiftous kind, without any cement’: the orna- 
ments and infcriptions of the gates, and other remains of anti- 
quity, are fo much defaced, that they are utterly inexplicable. 
On his road back to Pera, about an: hour’s ride from Nice, 
the Abbe oblerved a maufoieum, which, by a Greek infcription 
On it, appeared to have been built for the afhes of Gneus Caffius 
Filijcus, fon of Gneus Caffius Afclepiadus, aged erghty-three years. 
The Abbé concludes that this was fome relaticn of the Afclepia- 
dus mentioned by Pliny. The bafe of this maufoleum is fquare, 
and of the compolite order; it fupports a triangular pyramid 
aduut thirty feec high, built of five oblong blocks of marble. 
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ArT. V. 


Corre/pondence particuliere du Comte vE Saint GERMAIN, &C.1. 
Private Correfpondence between the Count pe Saint GERMAIN, 
Secretary of State for the Military Department, Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral in the French Service, &c. and M. Paris pu VEerNeY, Privy 
Counfellor. 2 Vols. 8vo. together, 670 Pages. London. [ Paris. ] 
1789. 

HEN men, who have filled the higher ftations of life, 

have been eminent for their character and abilities, the 
pofthumous publication of their letters, if judicioufly conducted, 
may confer honour on the deceafed, and be ufeful to mankind: 
but, from the life of the Count pe Saint GERMAIN, prefixed 
to thefe letters, we can difcern nothing that fhould entitle him to 
an exception from that oblivion, to which mortality configns the 
common herd of mankind, whatever may have been their rank in 
political fociety., He is faid to have been an officer of courage and 
judgment; but was never employed as commander-in-chief in 
any enterprife of importance; and, when fecond, generally 
quarrelled with his fuperior. Having conceived a difgutt againtt 
the Marfhal Duc pE BroGLio, with whom he had acommand in 
the campaign of 1760; and who feems to have borne his un- 
warrantable behaviour with great temper and forbearance; he re- 

figned his commidion; and went into the fervice of Frederic V. 

king of Denmark, who was then threatened with a war by the 

Czar Peter III. The Count was entrufted with the command 

of the army; in which ftation his conduct, with refpect to the 

city of Hamburgh, was unjuft and oppreffive: his fubfequent 
attempts ta new- model the military eftablifhment of Denmark 
failed, from the ill-judged precipitation and violence with which 
they were conducted; and he loit al! bis influence at the court, 
from which he then retired; but was recalled, in the fucceeding 
reign, by the recommendation of the unfortunate Count Struenfee ; 
after whofe death, be left that country, and went into Alface, leav- 
ing his whole fortune in the hands of a banker of Hamburgh, 
whofe failure reduced him to extreme poverty and diftrefs. In 
retirement, and under affliction, his character appears to much 
greater advantage, than in the more active {cenes and profperous 
circumftances of life. He was affifted, amid thefe difficulties, by 
the officers of the German regiments in the French fervice, who 
raifed among themfelves an annual income of two thouland 
crowns; and conveyed it to him in a manner fo fecret, that he 
never knew who were his generous benefactors. This delicate 
act of liberality did great honour to the Baron de Wurmfer, who 
propofed and conducted it; efpecially as he was fo far from be- 
ing in terms of friendfhip with the Count, that a mifunderftanding 


had long fubfifted between them, At length, he was recalled to 
the 
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the French court, and appointed in 1775 to Succeed Marhhal Du 
Muy, as fecretary of flate for the military department; but his 
adminiftration was very unpopular, and, according to the account 
here given, very injudicious, After experiencing much vexation 
from the general difcontent occalioned by his ill concerted mea- 
fures, he retired from court in 1777, about four months before 
his death. | 

The correfpondence here publifhed turns entirely on the ope- 
yations of the army, and on military politics; fubjecis exceedingly 
uninterefting to thofe, who are not profeflionally conceraed in 
them. It is faid, tn the title, to be printed in London; but the 
paper and letter convince us that this is only a feint, either from 
prudential reafons, or perhaps only to excite the curiofity of the 
public. —We doubt whether it has ever, yet, found its way into 


our metropolis. - Sow. 


ArT. VI, 

Le Pantheon litteraire, Sous Invocation des neuf Mufes, &e. i. e. 
Vhe literary Pantheon, dedicated to the nine Mules, to Themis, 
to Aiiculapius, and to the three Graces; containing dida&tic Dif 
fertations and curious Obfervations on the Rife and Progrefs of the 
Arts and Sciences; together with Poems, Anecdotes, Epigrams, 
é&c. forthe Yeari78g. 1zmo. pp. 341. Paris. 

“HE fubject of this fanciful title ts an almanac, fuperior in- 
deed to the majority of thefe flimfy publications, as itis filled 
up, not with paltry fongs and enigmas, but with diflertaticns on 
different branches of {cience and literature; which are diftributed 
under feparate heads or chapters; or, as the Editor is pleafed to 
call them, Galleries; each of which bears the title of the my- 
thological deity, who is fuppofed to prefide over the art or {ci- 
ence to which it relates. In fhort, the Editor informs us, that he 
defigns it fhould be a temple, 15 which every mufe fhali have her 
peculiar fhrine. 

The dillertations are various in potnt of merit; but fome of 
them are written by men eftcemed for their literary talents. 
Among thefe, under the title of Thalia, is one on dramatic 
amufements, by the Chevalierde Meupe Monras,in which there 
gre many very fenfible obfervations; he reprehends the prevailing 
fondne!s for exhiditionsof this kind on private theatres, enlarges on 
the impropriety and indchicacy of young ladies thus expofing theme 
feives, as the objects of, perhaps, invidicus criucifm, to a nume- 





‘3 
rous, however feiect, company; and odferves that, in thefe repree 
fentations, ladies and pentiemen take great pains only to difplay 
their inferiority even to fecond-rate a¢tors, who, heving the habits 
of ftage deportment, and being under better theatriea! difcipline, 
mutt have greatly the advantage of theie vuluatary and oceafional 
performers. 
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In the chapter which is dedicated to Urania, is an excellent 
letter by M. pe La Lanne, on the progrefs of altronomy. 
The following paflage, which refle&ts honour on our king, will 
douhtlefs give pleafure toour readers. After defcribing Dr. Herf- 
chel’s telefcope, which is forty feet in length and four in diameter, 
he adds, 

‘ The king of Great Britain has already been at the expence of ten 
thoufand pounds for this noble inftrament: nor is this the only inftance 
in which his Majefty has difplayed a generous zeal for the encourage- 
ment of aftronomy. When I was laft in England, and had the honour 
of exprefling to this prince my grateful acknowlegements for the 
liberal protection which he gave to arts and {ciences, he made this 
fenfible and humane anfwer: ‘* This is furely much better, than to 
wafte money in promoting the flaughter of mankind.” Sow. 








Ar. VII. 
Flora Roffica, feu Stirpium Imperii Roffici per Eurojam & Afiam Indi- 

genarum Deferiptiones (5 Icones. Fuffa S Aufpiciis Catharine Ml. 

Augufta edidit P. S. Paras. Yomi Ss. Pars II. Folio. pp. 

114. and 1co Plates. Peterfburgh. 1788. Imported by Sewell, 

London. Price 5]. iss. 6d. half-bound, Ruflia Leather Backs. 

O what perfection will not the arts attain, when under 

the direction of men of genius and knowlege, and foftered 
by regal munificence? All that human art can do. ‘Take, 
for an example, Flora Roffica. 

We have already giver an account of the firft part of this 
volume *; and the fecond is in no degree inferior to it. 

The very intelligent author has, in this part, completed 
the lift of the trees and fhrubs known as yet in the empire of 
Ruffia; and has here, as in the firft part, given fome very fu- 
perb figures of the rareft of them:—not that he has clofed his 
intentions with refpecét to them.—-Perhaps, he could not find 
fit fpecimens to fizure, on all occafions.—Thus, {peaking of 
the Atragene Ochotenfis, he fays, * Plantam ex unico fpecimine 
fico aliis curatius obfervandam trado, quam forte alio tempore 
icone illuftrabo.’ 

This part contains 100 plates, all executed in the moft ex- 
prefive manner. The hundredth contains feclions of the 
* Ligna nobiliora colorata & eleganticra, imperio Roffico peculiaria.’ 

The more we fee of this work, the more anxioufly we in- 
tereft ourfelves in the continuance of life to this great natu- 
ralift, and his illuftrious patronefs.—And fhould the hand of 
Providence deprive the rifing ftate of Ruffia of her prefent 
enterprifing and difcerning emprefs, we hope her fucceffors 
will be fenfible of the propriety, and feel the glory, of conti- 
Nuing their protection to fcience of every kind. J.earned men 


, 





* See Rev. vol, Ixxix. p. 634. 
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will certainly avail themfelves of fuch honourable diftinGion ; 
and kings may well look on them as the bef? fupport of good 
order in their feveral ftates, as well as the irue/? honour to thofe 
governments under which they find favour and encouragement, 





Art. VIII. 

Defeription dela Nigritie, &c. i.e. A Defcription of Nigritia; by 
Mr. P. D. P. formerly Member of the Supreme Council at Sene. 
gal, afterward Commander of Fort S¢t. Louis de Gregey, in the 
Kingdom of Whidah, and now Governor of the City of 3St. Die- 
fur-Loir. Svo. pp. 284. Priated in Amfterdam, but fold in 
Paris. 1789. 

HY Mr. D. P. fhould publith only the initials of his 
name, when, at the fame time, he inferts official t:t'es, 

by which he might eafily be traced, is a myftery that we fhall 
not attemot to penetrate. Toa work, the principal merit af 
which ts the veracity of the narration, the name of the writer is 
a fanétion of no {mall importance; with refpcét to this, however, 
it is no more than jullice ro acknowleze that his profeffion of a 
ftrit regard to truth is enforced by his plain and ariefs manner 
of deferibing fcenes and events, in wh.ch, according to his ace 
count, he appears to have been converfant. This is, indeed, the 
only circumftance that can recoinmend his book; which is re- 
markably deficient in point of method, and abounds with tedi- 
ous digreflions, and repetitions. 

The country defcribed is the Coaft of Africa ; from the River 
Senegal to Fort St. Louis de Gregoy, in the kingdom of Whidah. 
Vo che knowleve of philotophy and natural biftory the author 
makes no pretence; nor does he give any information of this 
kind which 1s worthy of our attention. As a politician, he 
claims the notice of the public by a project, which he advifes his 
countrymen to execute, the firft time they have an opportunity of 
making an advantagecus treaty with England, This is to deprive 
us of our fettlement on the river Gambia; and thus to obtain 
the fole right, exclufive of all other nations, to trade on the 
Coaft of Atrica, from Cape Blanco to Sierra Leone. The grand 
objects of this defired monopoly are the gold mines at Bamboue, 
and in other parts, at a diftance from the coafts ; which, he fays, 
would be the fource of greater weal:h to France, than thofe of 
America were to Spain and Portugal. The facrifice of our com- 
merce on the river Gambia, he obferves, is of little :mportance 
to us, as we have no fettiement there, except James Fort, which 
is in the neighbourhood of Albreda; befide, we have twelve or 
thirteen forts on the Gold coaft; whereas the French, to whom 
the A‘rican trade is much more necc flary, have none except thofe 
of Senegal and Whidah. All this :s very plaufible; and bad 
the author given theie hints, im fecres, to the French minitter, 

we 
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we fhould not, perhaps, as Englifhmen, have Jain under the 
o>lization, which we now feel, to thank him for thus publifhing 
his plans; and reminding us of the relative value of the poflef- 
fions, out of which we were to have been cajoled. 

Perhaps the reader may be curious to know what right the 
French have to an exclufive commerce on the river Gambia: 
the author reprefents this as built on the molt folid foundation, 
viz. the letters patent of their king; and on our connivance 
with refpect to their forming fettlements, their claim to which 
has indeed been often d:fputed, but never formally denied by the 
EFnolith government. 

It is dificult to afcertain what right the kings either of Eng- 
land or of France can poflefs, to prevent the natives of Africa 
from trading with the fubjeéts of other nations: but itis furelya 
moft curious fpscimen of politico-commercial logic, to argue 
that, becaufe we have allowed them a part, they may exclude us, 
and feize the whole. 

Thus much for Mr. D. P.’s political reafoning, which takes 
up a confiderable part of the volume: the moft interefting in- 
formation contained in it, is that which relates to the Jolofs and 
the Dahomets, who inhabit the coaft ; and to the various abufes 
and enormities which are occafioned bv the flave trade. 

The Jolofs are a mild and.peaceable nation, who appear to 
live happily, though in the grofleft ignorance ; becaufe their kings 
have not power f{ufficient to enflave them, and to become deal- 
ers in human flefh. They chiefly fubfift on millet and maize, 
which their grounds produce with very little culture: the tract 
of country inhabited by their various tribes, extends along the 
coaft, from the river Senegal to about fifteen leagues fouthward 
of the ifland of Goree. The flaves of this nation, efpecially the 
women, bear a very high price in the French colomies, on ac- 
count of the facility with which they learn the language, and 
the dexterity they acquire in the ufe of the necdle, and other 
domeftic employments. Very few of them, however, are fold ; 
for they are fond of liberty, and refolutely prefer death to fer. 
vitude, ‘Of this fpirit, the suthor relates an inftance which oc- 
curred while he was at Goree, and which had nearly occafioned 
the flaughter of all the whites on the ifland, In confequence of 
a civil war between two claimants to the throne, about five 
hundred Jolofs, who had been mace prifoners, were fold to the 
Frenehb. The captives were fecured ip the ufual manner, with 
an iron collar riveted on the neck of each, and were coupled by 
a chain about fix feet long: thus fettered, they were daily led 
out to work, aud at mignt fhut up in a dungeon within the 
fort. H-re they formed a confpiracy to overpower the guard, 
to kill all the whites, and make their efeape. Their plan wa 
fo well conceited, that it could fearcely have failed of fuccefs ; 
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but, unfortunately for them, it wes difcovered by a boy who 
happened to be imprifoned for theft; and who, feigning fleep, 
overheard their fcheme, which was to have been executed that 
evening. On this, the poer fellows were more clofely confined, 
and the two ringleaders of the confpiracy publicly interrogated, 
whether they had not plotted to deftroy all the whites on the 
ifland? Far from attempting any evafion, they boldly acknow- 
leged that fuch had been their defign ; obferving that they were 
under a neceflity of doing this, not from motives of hatred, but 
merely to prevent their being oppofed in making their efcape, 
and joining their king; that they were alk afhamed and grieved 
that they had not died for him in the field; and that now, as 
they were difappointed in this hope, they preferred death to fla- 
very. On hearing this, all the captives cried out, as with one 
voice, dé gue la, dé gue la, this f true. 

Thefe two heroic chiefs were, the next day, blown from the 
mouth of a cannon; and the remainder were fhipped on board a 
veflel hound to America. During the voyage, they made ano- 
ther effort to regain their liberty; for having found means to 
get rid of their fetters in the night, they rofe on the crew, and 
killed the mafter and fix of his men; nor were they fubdued till 
two hundred and thirty of them had fallen. Who can avoid la- 
menting the fate of thefe brave negroes, whofe intrepidity in de- 
fence of their juft rights was equal to that of the moit admired 
heroes of either ancient or modern hiftory ? 

In Whidah, on che coaft of Guinea, the Englifh, the French, 
and the Portuguefe, have each a fort. ‘This country is now in- 
habited by a nation, called the Dahomets, or Dahomays, who 
conquered and expelled the king of Whidah about feventy 
years ago. OF this revolution, the author gives a fhort account ; 
but one much more particular is te be found in the Modern 
Univerfal Hiftory, taken from the journal of Snelgrave, who 
was at that time on the fpot, and appears to have been an ac- 
curate writer. The king, defcribed by Mr. D. P. is the fon of 
Truro Audati, or, as the French call him, Dada, the conqueror 
of the country: he is an effeminate and cruel prince, who never 
itirs out of his palace, where be lives furrounded by women, 
who are at once his wives and his body guard; and, as fuch, ap- 
pear under arms when he vouchfafes to thew hbimfelf to his fub- 
jedis. This is only once a-year, during the celebration of a 
feaft to the memory of his father; on which occafion, he annu- 
ally facrifices a great number of human victims, whofe heads are 
piled up to adorn the avenues to his palace. “he governors of 
the three European fet:lements are always obliged to attend this 
fhocking ccremony, for fear of offending toe king, who honours 

them with an invitation. Of this contemptible fervility are the 
fervants of a mercantile monopoly capable, for the fake cf pro- 
moting 
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moting a trade nearly as difgracefal to humanity, 2s are the 
cruel practices of the poor ignorant tyrant, whofe favour they 
thus meanly cultivate. Notwithftanding his cruel and oppref- 
five government, this prince is obeyed with the moft fuperftitious 
reverence by his fubjects ; who, except in therr abje fervility 
to him, appear to be a brave and ingenious people, His claims 
to fuperiority, and the cireumftance: of his pomp, are as extra- 
vazant as the caprice of pride can invent, and as ridiculous as 
the vanity of ignorance canrender them. But before we foothe 
our con{cioufnefs of fuperiority by contemptuoully finiling at 
his fwarthy majefty, for maintaining a regiment of deformed 
dwarfs difguifed like monkies, let us remember that, to fu- 
perior intelligences, the pretenfions of fome European mo- 

narchs may appear equally abfurd, and their{plendour notlefs ri- 
giculous. To this negroe king, every thip that comes to trade on 
the coaft, muft pay a confidera! ble tribute; after which, the ma 
ket being opened, the flaves are bought and fecured on ‘boerd, as 
faft as they arrive. If the trade is well furplied, a fhip is 
freighted in about three months; otherwife, feven or eight will 
be the time reguired to complete its cargo. In this cafe, the 
mortality on board is dread ful, from the manner in which thefe 
poor Creatures are confined, and the unwholfomenefs of their 
food. At Gregoy, the king has four or a faétors, who fell 
thofe mifcrable wretches, whom he takes in war, or fteals from 
the neighbouring nations, and ofien from among his own fub- 
jects, The other dealers are fupplied with flaves from the inte- 
rior part of the country ; but as the mafters of vefle!s do not like 
to purchafe women who have children at the breaft, the inhuman 
moniters take care to murder thefe little creatures, in order to 
prevent their being an impediment to the fale cf the mothers, 
This horrid praétice is as much concealed as poflible; but the 
author afiures us that it is very common: two initances of it fell 
under his own notice, in which he bought the mothers with their 
children, as the only means of faving the life of the latter. Ine 
deed he always {peaks of this odious commerce with the detefta- 
tion which it fo well deferves, and with zor ceep regret which 
every benevolent and reflecting man muft feel, on remembering 
that he has ever been fo inconfiderate zs to be drawn into a con- 
cern 'n it, 

We moft heartily ccncur with him in withing, that all civi- 
lized governments would prohibit this trade, which, dire@ly a 
well as remoiely, is the fource of the moft iniquitous practices s 
and we hope that, in this refpect, Great Britain wil! have the 
honour of fetting an example to the other nations of Europe. 

We are of his opinion, that a more humane treatment of the 
ficld flaves in the Wett Indies, and proper regulations relative to 
ihcir marriages, would fo far increafe their gumbers, as to render 
Sf 3 the 
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the prohibition of any further exportation from Africa, a fmaller 
incoavenience than is pretended by the interefted advocates for 
this odious trafic ; whofe arguments ia its favour zre the fordid 

leadings of mean mercantile fpirits, whom an intattable thirft of 
gold would lead to juftify any thing, however dithonourable, that 
was not punifhable by human laws, and which Jurnd then with 
the profpect of gain. What commercial advaniases mult be 
refigned by an abolition of this trade, or how they may beft be 
compenfated, we prefume net to determine; but we hope and 
truft that a Britifh Parliament, while it encourages commerce 
jn the mott liberal and beneficent ferfe, will fhew a fpirit of na 
tional honour equal tothat of the Athenians; who, by rejefing 
the propofal of ‘Themittocles to dettroy the Spartan fleet, held 
forth this generous jeffon to communities, as well as to indivi- 
dua!s, that nothing ought to be purfued as advantageous, which 


is inconfiftent with the dictates of juftice and humznity. Sow 





ArT. IX. 

Lettre de M1. M. Pacts Van T roof? zuph ct Deiman a M. De La Metherie, 
&c. i.e. A Letter from M. Pagers Vaw Troostwyx and Dr, 
Deiman toM. De La Meruckie, ona New Méthod of Decom. 
poling Water. 
™‘\F this letter, which is intended for one of the French 
# journals, we have been favoured with a manufcript copy ; 

and, asin the prefent ftate of chemica! philofophy, the informa- 

tion which it contains may be acceptable to many of our readers, 
we are happy in having this early opportunity of communi- 

Cating it. 

The produQion of water from the combuftion of inflammable 
with dephlogifticated air, and its reduction into thele elaftic 
fluids, are points of importance, not only in themfelves, but alfo 
as they are conneéted with a new and very ingenious chemical 
theory. ‘he experiments which have hitherto been adduced in 
proof of thefe two propofitions, bave been liable to fome objec- 
tions. In the former cafe, the fluid produced has been found to 
exhibit marks of acidity, which have rendered the conclufion un- 
certain; and, in the latter, the production of inflammable air 
has been afcribed to fubftances employed in the proceis, waich 
are known to yield this elaftic fuid by means of heat alone. 
The prefent writers, fenfible of the force of thefe objections, had 
long continued their attachment to the Srahlian hypothefis; but 
they are now become converts to M. Lavoilier’s theory, in 
coniequence of fome experiments which they performed with 
their ingenious friend Mr. Cuthbertfon; and which feem to 
Jeave no room for the odjections above-mentioned. 

The principal apparatus which is requifite for thefe experi- 
ments, is a ftrong glafs tube, about twelve inches Jong, the 
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bore of which is an eighth part of an inch in diameter: it is 
hermetically fealed, at the upper end, with a piece of gold wire, 
which projects an inch and half within the tube: about eight 
inches from the top, the tube is bent, firft upward, and then 
downward again, fo as to form two adjacent arches in oppofite 
directions: the lower end is open; and, into this, another piece 
of wire, either of gold or of platina, is introduced, theextremity 
of which is about an inch and a quarter diftant from that of the 
other. The tube, thus prepared, was filled with diftilled water, 
deprived of its air by means of an air-pump; and its open end 
immerfed in a veflel containing the fame fluid. Strong elediri- 
cal fhocks, from a jar of a fquare foot of coated furface, were 
then tranimitted through the water; from which, on every ex- 
p!ofion, very {mall bubbles of air were obferved torife, and unite 
in the top of the tube. Six hundred of thefe fhocks having 
been given, the air formed a column an inch and three eighths 
in length, which when fo far increafed as to extend below the 
end of the uppermoft wire, took fire on the explofion pafling 
through it; tre refiduum was only a fmal! bubble 7 part of an 
inch in diameter, and was reduced to half this dimenfion, by 
making a fecond electric fhock explode through it. This re- 
fiduum was fuffered to efcape, and the experiment was repeated 
three times with the fame water. The -refults of thefe four 
trials were exactly alike; except that, after each combutftion, the 
refiduum was Jefs in bulk, than after the preceding, till the dia~ 
meter of the laft was not more than ¢¢ part of an inch, 

In order to infure the fuccefs of thefe experiments, it may be 
proper to obferve that the fhocks ought to be as ftrong as the 
tube will bear, without breaking: in thofe above defcribed, the 
brafs ball, in contaét with the fealed end of the tube, on which 
the charge exploded, was an inch diftant from that at the extre- 
mity of the prime conductor: the ends of the wires ought alfo 
to be fo far removed from each other, that the electricity may 
not pafs without an explofion. When the open end of the tube 
was immerfed in mercury, it was foon broken by the eledtric 
fhocks ; this Auid making too much refiltance to the expanfion of 
the water. To prevent accidents of this kind, thefe ingenious 
philofophers found it expedient to admit, into the open end of 
the tube, a fmall bubble of atmofpheric air, which remained 
fufpended in the top of the arch, and was feparated from the 
feaied end, by the intervening column of water. 

The combultion, and the confequent diminution of the elaftic 
fluid thus produced, were fufficient proofs that it was a mixture 
of inflammable and dephlogifticated air: that this is not to be 
afcribed to air contained in the water, or adhering to the infide 
of the tube, is argued from the diminution of the refiduum on 


every repetition of the experiment with the fame water: for 
Sf 4 what 
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what could thus affeSt the refult, could be no other than com. 
mon or atmofpheric air, of which a part only is dephlogifticated ; 
butin this cafe, when the procefs was repeated, the refiduum, in- 
ftead of diminifiing, would have been greater, and the com- 
buftion Jefs complete than before, in proportion to the confump- 
tion of the dephlogifticated part of the fuppofed air. But M. 
De La Metherie, in his explanation of Mr. Cavendith’s expe- 
riments, has fuppofed that inflammable air is an elemental part 
of the nitrous acid, and is generated hy the eleétric explofion, 
Jn order to determine this point, Mefl. Van Troostwyk and 
Derman tranfmitud eleétric explofions of the fame, force through 
oil of vitriol, and alio through the nitrous acid; from thefe fluids, 
alfo, air- bubbles arofe, though lefs rapidly than from water, and 
leaft fo from the oil of vitriol; but, on paffing through the air 
thus produced, the electric difcharge effected no combuftion ; 
which proved that it was not, as in the former experiment, a 
mixture of inflammable and dephlogifticated air; on the ufual 
trial, it appeared to be entirely the latter, 

From thefe premifes, M. VAw Troostwyk and Dr, Der- 
MAN conclude that the inflammable and cepblogifticated air, ge- 
nerated in thefe experiments, muft be produced from the water ; 
and as, by combuftion, thefe elaftic fluids are reduced to water, 
they confider the whole proce fs as a fynthetical, as well as analy- 
tical, demonftration of M. Lavoifier’s hypothefis ; and infer that 
the acid, which has fometimes been found in the water thus pro- 
duced, is merely an accidental circumftance, of no force as an 
objection to the theory. 

‘To account for this acid, which is always obferved to be 
more perceptible in proportion to the purity of the dephlogifti- 
cated air employed in the procefs, thefe gentlemen obferve, that 
cephlogifticated air has a greater afhnity to inflammable than to 
phlogifticated air ; and that it will not unite with the latter, ex- 
cept when there is not inflammable air fufficient to faturate it. 

[f then, the proportion of dephlogifticated air be fuch, that the 
waole of it, on combuftion, can be combined with the inflam- 
mable air, the fluid produced will be pure water, and the refi- 
duum will be phlogiftic air. But if there be a fuperabundance 
of dephlogifticated air, that, which remains after the faturation 
of the inflammable air, will combine with the phlogiftic refi- 
duum 3; and, with this, form the nitrous acid: fothat the fluid 
obtained will, in this cafe, be a compound of water and acid ; 
and, if there be any refiduum, it will confitt only of the dephlo- 
tifticated air, which remained after the other elaffic fluids were 
faturated. 

But, perhaps, it may be a‘ked, whence proceeds the combi- 
nation of phlogifticated with dephlogifticated air, which is bere 
fuppofed. to form the nitrous acid (and which, hitherto, the 
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electric explofion has been deemed the only means of effeGing) ? 
Thefe gentlemen ackn owlege that they are not yet able to an- 
we this queftion with certainty ; they thiak, however, that it 

be owing to the dis ght which accompanies the combultion. 
M. Bertholiet difcovered that nitrous acid, whea expoied te 
Jizht, yields cephlociltice ‘ted air; and thcy ‘ae themicives ob- 
ferved that it has a timiler effet on the vitsiolre acid placed in the 
focus of a burning giafs. A: d, if in the decompoustion of thele 
acids, the effects of light fe. lectsacity be thus anaionaus, it 
js not improbable that they :1) kewife be fo, in compe ning aioe 
nitrous acid, by combining its con’.tuent principles, 

Decifive as this experinent bitherio appears to us, we muft 
fufpend our opinion concerning the theory which it is fuppofed 
to demonftrate, till it has been repeated and diverfified by others, 
who may examine it with leis predilect on than its propcters may 
be imagined to entertain. We mean not to accufe Mefirs. Van 
T. and D. <. °..accuracy or precipitation; but we know, by ex- 
perience, that the ardour of mind, infpyred bythe idea of a dif- 
covery, is apt to render the molt careiul o lerver inattentive to 
fome minute circumft ance ; which may ne afterward perceived 
by thofe, whofe oppofite opinions jeas them co invettigate the 
pronets with g! eater d fidence, and ‘wore {crupulous piecifionn Sow: 
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| Ceographifche Gefchichte des Menchen, &c. 1. e. A Geographical Hif- 
tory ot Man, and of the Quadrupeds which are diiperfed over tie 
different Paris of the Marth, &c. By Profeilor Zimmerman. 
[ Article Concluded from the laft Appendix. | 
AVING laid before our readers, in a former Review, a 
general account of this work; and baving prefented them 
/ with fuch extraéts from the two firft volume, as may enable 
them to form fome ideas of the manner in which the Profeflor 
has executed his plan; we fhall proceed to give a ccencife ac- 
count of the contents of the third volume, which is principally de- 
voted to various inferences and {peculations, deduced from the 
fyitem which he has attempted to eftablifh. He remarks, in the 
prefece, that it will now appear not to have been his chief obe 
ject to arrange every fpecies of moufe and weafel in the regifter 
cf nature, and to count all their teeth for this purpofe. ‘This exe 
preffion has rather an hoili!e appearance: it feems to aim a very 
fmart blow arthe Linnean fyftem; bur, by the fubfequent part 
of Se fentence, w2 find his hand is checked, and it turns to a 
friendly ftroke, ik -a gentle pat on the cheek: for he adds, 

‘ Lowe ved applicable fuch charagtri tic marks may be to natural 
hiftory, and | flatter myfelf that I have made an advantageous ufe of 
them in my general view of guadrupeds, yet it has not been the 
principal object of this work. My chief aim has Secu to wace every 
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where the plan of wifdom in the diftribution of animals; to difcover 
thofe repuljaticns which prove fo advantageous to man; to draw in. 
ferences from zoolovy refpecting the temperature of different regions; 
and from the ancienc ftate and arrangement of things, tO examine 
how far the laws of zoology may reflect light on the hittory of 
man. 

In a preliminary difcourfe, he treats of the immenfity of vital 


evifleace; and then proceeds, in the 4th part, to the application 
of zoology to the hillory of the earth. In the profecution of 
this defign, he compares together the different zones, as to the fum 
of their animal productions, and firft inquires into the general laws 
of nature rejpréting the land—then the population of the /ea—the 
difirtbution of quadrupeds over the earth—eflimate of the proportion 
between the knsuwn and unknown parts of the globe —the proportion 
between the various fpectes of animals already known, and thofe of 
which we may, at prejent, be fuppofcd to be tgnorant—the 
habitations of all the quadrupeds hitherto known in the five* parts 
of the world—inguiry into the laws which take place re/pecting the 
difiribution of animals—their emigrations—how far the hiftcry of 
animals will illujlrate the hijlory of the earth——and the hi/lory of the 
human race— comparative view of the temperatures of different lands, 
refpecling certain quadrupeds. 

From this copious bill of fare, the reader will esfily perceive 
how impracticable ic will be for us to give him a tafte of each 
article. The fame excellencies and defec:s are confpicuous in this 
third volume, which we remarked in the two preceding. Many 
new and important obfervations are intermixed with tedious di- 
erefiions, and needlefs repetitions. We do not mean to infi- 
nuate that there is an intentional difplay of very extenfive read- 
ing; werather imegine that the Profeflor has been more affi- 
duous tv colicct ample materials, thon attentive to a concife and 
judicious arrangement; and that be has felt too great a reluctance 
to permit any article which he has been at the pains to tran- 
fcribe into his common-place-book, to remain there unem- 
ployed, 

‘Lhe preliminary difcourfe contains fome very juft and ftriking 
obfervations on the innnitude«f lite which is diffufed through 
all nature; clearly indicating that life is the grand object of 
creation. Thole paris which poffe{s it not, he remarks, are 
manifelily deftitute, from the law cf abfolute necefity, while 
the molt bounclcis liberality is difplayed in the production of 
Jiving organized bodies. ‘The obvious law of nature is, that the 

sum of the diffirent kinds of organized bodies fhall increafe in propore 
tion to the cegrees of fenjation and animation. Thus the living 
vegetable world leaves the unorganized mineral kingdom far be- 





* By the fifth part of the world, M. Zimmersan means New 
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hind it; while this latter, again, is greatly exceeded by the ani- 
mal Meture, which is obvioufly peflefled of hgher degrees of 
fenfation, Of the mineral world, not more than 500 diitinct 
kinds are as yet known, iffo many. Of the vegetable, the great 
Commer fia had, fome time ago, enumerated no lefs than 25,000 
different {pecies ; and if we add the difcoveries of fubfequent 
botanifts, we may fairly fuppofe them to amount to 28,000. 
So that the proportion between the mineral and vegetable world 
will be as 1 to 36, Itts true, that the different {pecies of ani- 
mals with whicn we ere, zs yet, acquainted, are not fuppofed 
to exceed 16,000. But many things confpire to explain the 
reafon of this di{proportion, without invelidating the propofition 
advanced, By paying an equal attention to the antiquity of the 
two ftudics of botany and zoology (Prof. Z. remarks) we fhall not 
only Jearn the different degrees of their progrefs, but alfo the 
caufes wherefore botanic knowlege greatly furpafles that of 
zoology. Thefe caufes are, principa!ly, the following: Various 
parts of the vegetable kingdom have been applied to different 
ufes, from the earlieft antiquity. “They have been employed for 
covering, weapons, furniture, food; whole nations have been 
nourifhed by vegetables alone: the medical fcience, improves 
ments in the arts of dying, &c. Nc. have all contributed to ex- 
cite the affiduous attention of the botanift, and to enlarge our 
knowlege of the vegetable kingdom: whereas pafturage, the 
chafe, fifhing, &c. though they have alfo engaged the early at- 
tention of mankind, as contributing to the fupport and enjoy 
ment of life, yet thele purfuits are much more contracted in their 
nature, and confined to a few fpecies of animals, principally of 
the larger clafs. The family of zn/ec?s alone, although they 
have been fhunned as nuifances, for ages; and though we are 
chiefly indebted to the inquifitive naturalitt for introducing us 
to an acquaintance with it, this family alone far exceeds the 
whole race of quadrupeds, fifh and birds united. The Profeffor 
adds, that other difficulties arife both from the perpetual change 
of place of animals in general, and the extreme minutenefs of 
fome. The plant not being locomotive, remains patient under 
the examination of the botaniff; while a thoufand opportunities 
prefent themfelves to animals, of efcaping obfervation. This is 
an argument which the celebrated Count de Buffon has urged 
to explain the difficulties attending orn:thelogy; and which the 
Profeflor applies, with peculiar propriety, to ichthyology. Again, 
numberlets animals, particularly the vermicule, are not vilible 
without being magnified. If, therefore, the ancients had beea 
able, by great diligence, to furmount the firft difiiculty,—in 
which, however, they have made but little progrefs,—yet as they 
were totally deftitute of the aid of glafles, their obfervations mult 
have been very partial, 

After 
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After having pertineutly enlarged on thefe articles, the Restate 


Auther Gem proc ceeds to obferve thar, 


Although zoology, « confidered in its whole extent, is fo much 
younger a Icience than botany, and had lixewife fo many more im. 
pediments tO iurmount ; yet, as foon as the chief o f thefe were in any 
mealure removed, it made fo attonifhing a progrefs, that the 
nm vals which are fre WM con iderably xceed the half of the planis 

ith which we are acquainted, and of which each affords an abode for 
smailiaiit {5 animals. In orcer to form j. it ideas of the great extent 
of the animal kingdom, and to guefs at the proportion that may 
be found, between the animals already explored, and thofe which 
are not yet difcovered, and thus to be convinced of the fuperiority of 
animal exiftence to either vegetable or mineral, attention muft be 
paid to tavo leading circumilances; the wature and extent of their 
habitations ought to be minutely invelligated. No part of the 
earth’s turface, nota fing'e proluction, not even mineral bodies, a 
few exceptions being admitted, are inacceflible to animals. They 
ferve them, not merely for occafional habitations, but are their 
peculiar refidence; and fupply them at the fame time with nourifh- 
ment. ‘The burning fands of Africa harbour innumerable multi- 
tudes of the fmaller f{nakes ; the rocky borders of the fea fupport 
Jegions of piolades; the cphemercn penetrates the hardeft flint; and, 
in the thickeit marble, inhabitants are occa ionally found.’ 

To thefe examples, M, ZIMMERMAN adds, that every plant 
is fuppoled to pafiefs its own peculiar inhabitant; and that in 
fome, feveral {pecies are found; that the fuperficies or {kin of 
ail animals, not excepting infects and worms, have their own 
peculiar infect ; the inteftines afford lodging to various worms; 
wor are any of the vifcera totally exemps from them 3 the femen 
of animals abounds with them ; and myriads are difcovered by 
means of infufions. He inve ftigat es all thefe particulars with 
great minutenels; and, by adding to them the multitudinous 
produ@s of the (ea, he doubtlefs proves his point, beyond the 
potlibility of contradidtion. 

The general law which takes place, refpeQting terrene ani- 
mals, is reprefented to be as follows: * Repeated and accurate 
yefearches convince us of the great influence of moifture, as 
well as of heat, in the production of animal life; and authorile 
us to conclude that the quantity of living fubjiances under the dif- 
ferent zones, will be proportionate ta the degree of heat connected 
with that of motfiure” M. ZIMMERMAN qualifies, illuftrates, 
and confirms this idea by vaticus examples collected from the 

ifferent parts of the globe. 

‘The chapter which treats of the population of the fea, aftords 
many curious dalsnuien: ; fully proving that the fea contains in- 
Anite! ly greater numbers of aninal prox ductions than the earth ; of 
which he fatistactorily explains the reafon, according to the princi- 

leseftablihhe oJ in the former partof his work. The greatextremes 
ef ncat and cold, which are expericnced on land, and which 
rendeg 
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render it impofible for animals, under the equator, to inhabit 
the frigid zone, do not take place in the ocean. From the va- 
rious experiments and obfervations of philofophe ers, it appears 
that the greateft difference obfervable, in the fe2, where ata 
certain depth, does not exceed 42 degrees; namely, from 26 to 
68 degrees. ‘This greater equality is oh! to various 
caufes ; fuch as the traniparency of the fluid element, the free 
circulation, and confcquently, the perpetual mixture of the ware 
mer with the colder waters, by which, a medium tempera- 
ture is maintained, &c. Notwithftanding that fifh prefer one 
region to another, yet if thele more moderate changes which take 
place in the aqueous fluid, at different feafons, fhould be 
troublefome or dangerous, they have it in their power immedi- 
ately to change their refidence : ‘ Land animals, if their fitua- 
tion be too hot or tao cold, cannot fo immediately change it for 
one of amore convenient temperature. ‘Their courfe is inter- 
rupted by rivers, mountzins, and feas. On the contrary, the 
inhabitants of the ocean can inftantly plunge fume fathoms 
deeper, if they fhould find the degree of heat or cold infupport- 
able near the furface; or they can e. fily migrate from one 
climate to another,’ It is owing to thefe caufes that the ocean 
is univerfally ftocked with inhabitants. T hey abound equally 
under the meridian fun, and under the polar circle, as well as 
in the intermediate regions. 

The author proceeds to enumerate various inftances of the im- 
menfe fcecundity of the aqueous tribe; which, however ftriking in 
themfelves, are too well known to require enumeration. ‘They 
abundantly confirm his aflertion, that re/peCting the number of : 
inhabitants, the land is a mere defert, when compared with the 
ocean. Another peculiar difference ob/fervable in the inhabitants 
of the deep, immediately connected with the preceding law of na- 
ture, refpects the manner in which they are nourifbed: as moft 
of them live on animal fooc, and their dig¢ {tion is eftonifhingly 
rapid, fo are they under the neceflity of — in perpetual action; 


and are conftantly occupied in purfuin r prey, oF in attempt- 
ing to efcape from others. In this : ety /ond aninvals are not to 
be compared with them; and they even far exceed the Lirds of prey. 


Quadrupeds /eep alfo. The lion znd the hy cena repofe tremiclves 
during feveral hours, afterthey have fatiat ed their h unger. Thote 


anim als, which ewan veactables and fruits, are far from being ia 
continual motion. ct and oxen remain on the fame fot, 
during the whole day; anc the: ‘reff at nights. Caterpillars 


feldom quit their trec 5 sil often remain con the fame branch, 
Two advantages are derivid to the waole from this carnivorous 
inftinct, common to m tt hfh ; and from their being in conftane 
action. The greater number of terre/rial animals are nourifhed 
by vegetable food ; thele, after their death, either efford nourith- 

mene 
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ment to other claile: of animals; or are fo changed, by putre. 
f.Ction, as to be of che utmoft ule to the vegetable kingdom. But 
the natural death of the thy tribe, mut neceflarily ming'e an ime 
menie quantity of putrid ime, emitting Noxious vapours and mee 
phitic air, fo pernicious to both vegetsble and animal hfe. This 
evilisbuc partialiy remedied by currents, tempeits, or the influence 
of the fun and moon. Nor will the fa/t of the ocean be fufh. 
cient to counteract the cfc as of putretaction 5 ; as many inftances 
prove, M. ZIMMERMAN mainrains that ths moft cfleatial obje@ 
iS principally accomplifbed by the continual movements of ran 
myriads of animals, as inhabit the feas. Tneir unremicted 
warfare, he fays, is of the higheft public utility. Each inhabit. 
ant of the fea chafes his prev, uoreftraincd by mountains or 
climes ; carts with cqual fwittnefs from the furface to the bot- 
tomlefs deep, fiom the po'e to the equator, 12) pactoutly devours 
the object of his purfuit, or is himfelf Cevoured by a more potent 
foe. Colder fireams are thus mixed with the warmer; the 
waters which contain the greateft abundance of falr, with thofe 
which are deficient; and the whole mafs of fluid is in a perpetual 
agitation, which is the beft check to putridity. This obfervation 
is certainly of fome confiderable weight; but we mutt leave it 
to naturalifts to appreciate its de gree of merit. We are fomee 
what furprifed to find that this minute invettigator has not al- 
Jeged the mecium tcmperature of the fea, as co-operating with 
motion, in thefe anti- putreicent effects. 

In the chapter wh:cu treats of the diftribution of quadrupeds, 
a large {ection is devoted to the inquiry, What portion of the 
earth’s furface is known to us? What degree of knowlege have 
we acquired, concerning its productions; refp.ating the animal 
kingdom more particularly: and what have we gained by the 
Jate voyages round the world? Here the author propofes fuch a 
long journey, that it will be impodible for us to travel with 
him the whole circuit; and were weto ftop fho:t, whether ic 
were inthe midft cf burning fands, on a defare ifland, oron 
the moft fertile plains, we fhould equally Jofe the objet of our 
puifuit. We will therefore remain at home, and content our- 
felves with giving the reader tne refule of thefe inguiries ; which 
is that, fuppoling the fuperficies of the globe to contain 

2,286,000 fquare miles of land, of thefe, 1,228,000 fquare 
miles remain terre incognite; the parts kiown are 1,058,000; 1 
that the relative proportion is, 2s 1,058: 1,228= 529: 6143 
and the unknown regions exceed the others, by 170,0CO Iquarg 
miles. What appea's the moft interetting in this minute inquiry 
js, the shundant evidence produced, from numbericis authors, 
that the internal parts of Africa are rich in every {pecies of 
treafure ; and are iguene-eid fertile, and plentifully tored with 
the preateft variety, as well as quantity, of ve getable and animal 
productions. The unknown parts of the ear th, being thus 
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much more extenfive than thofe with which we are saeeathaiit 
the author deems himfelf licenfed to conjecture that the fpecies 
of animals which are yet undifcovered, may equal, or furpafs, 
thofe which have already undergone the examination of natu. 
ralifts. This conjecture is farther funported by the confidera- 
tion, that very fmall portions of the countries which are the beft 
known to us, have been explored by the {cientificeye; and that 
the various new fpecies with which zoology has been enriched by 
the more recent difcoveries made fince philefaphe rs have travelled, 
give us reafon to fulpect, that the fcience irfelf is ftill in its ine 
fancy. Our prefent knowlege demonttrates, that the warmer 
regions are much more prolific in animals, and particularly in 
quadrupeds, than the colder; while our acquaintance with the 
colder regions is more extenlfive and minute than with thofe cli- 
mates which appear to be the moft fruitfu] of all, viz. the in- 
ternal parts of Africa. The {mall excurfions, from the Cape toe 
ward the equinoxial line, made by Sparman, Thunberg, and Gor 
don, have brought us acquainted with the African Luffalo, the 
Equus Quagga, the Rhinoceros bicornis, the Antelope Gnou, the 
Encthaf (Sus Ethiopicus), the Ki:pdas ( Hyrax Capenfis), and teverak 
other’. The travels of Gmelin, Steller, Gu.denfledt, Pallas, and~~ 
others, into the colder regions of A/a, have difcovered to us 
the exiftence of feveral animals, where they were leaft ta be ex- 
pected ; what, therefore, might we not reafonably expcé!, were 
fuch naturalifts able to penetrate and pervade the whole continent 
of Africa? This mode of reafoning is certainly very fatisfaCtory, 
re(pe&ting the general idea which the Profeflos wifhes to eftablith - 
but does he not prefume too much on his conjectures, when he . 
ventures to advance, that the difproporsion between the quadru- 
peds already known, and thofe which are to be difcovered, will 
be as fix to five? which conjecture, in a fut ject fo very pre- 
Carious, 1s merely founded on hypothetical reaionings from very 
uncertain data. His fuppofitions refpeéting the number of {quare 
miles contained in the different centinents and iflands of the 
globe, muft be, in many cafes, very arbitrary ; and, however mi- 
nute and exact his calculations may have been from thefe data, 
the refult muft alwzys remain indeterminate and conjectural. 
Two fades, however, are made manifeft by thefe inveltigaiions ; 
that there ftil! remains a rich harveft to engage the attention and 
occupy the affiduity of zoologifts; and that the great command, 
increafe and multiply, and replenifh the earth, iseven, in this ad- 
vanced age of the world, but partially obeyed, 

From the general principles auvanced in the two preceding 
valumes, our readers will be prepared to comprehend what the 
author means by the inquiry into the Jaws which take place re- 
fpecting the diftribution of animals, their emigrations, and how 


far their hiftory illuflrates that of the earth, &c, According to 
Iv]. ZimM- 
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M. ZiMMERMAN’sS fyftem, the original fpecies of animals were 
extremely few in number. Change of climate, of food, domefti- 
cation, intermixture, &c. &c. he deems abundantly fafficient to 
conftitute, by their continued influence, in procefs of time, the 
great variety of {pecific differences which we now obferve. He 
ftates the hypothefes of Linné and M. de Buffon in all their 
force ; and adduces a number of powcrful arguments to prove 
their incongruity with the pha2nomena of nature, or with the 
ideas which thefe gentlemen entertained of the original conftitu- 
tion of animals. He argues again{ft the principles of Linné, 
that the animals which are now, from the pecaliarity of their 
conftitutions, as well as frem the nature of their food, confined 
to the colder regions, could not poilibly have continued in exift- 
ence when, in defcending from the higher mountains, they would 
be obliged to pafs through large diftricts of warmer climates, 
deftitute of the nourifhment peculiar to their natures, in order to 
arrive at their proper homes. ‘To the hypothefis of M. de 
Buffon, which peoples the animal kingdom from the northern 
pole, he objedts, that this idea is equally inconfonant with the 
different degrees of fufceptibility which are obfervable in ani- 
mals; that it ‘does not explain wherefore America fhould have 
been deflitute of many of thofe animals which inhabit the three 
other divifions of the globe; and he inquires, why population did 
not commence from the antarctic 2s well as the arétic regions ? 
He adopts the Mofaic account of the creation as the moft philo- 
fophical, and as moft correfpondent with the prefent ftate of 
things. He thinks that the part of Afia which is fituated be- 
tween 22 und 44, or 50 deg. of N. Lat. and 95 to 125 deg. of 
Long. is peculiarly adapted to be the firft region inhabited by 
men, and terrene animals. It is much eafier, he obferves, to ex- 
plain the emigrations of the humen race from this quarter, than 
from any other part of the univerfe. Men being, from the in- 
creafe of population, and from various other caufes, gradually 
tran{planted and exp.ofed to the perpetual influence of the cli- 
mate where they refided, were formed into the diverfities of 
fize, complexion, &c. He imagines a fimilar procefs to have 
taken place refpecting quadrupeds. “Thofe which were noxious 
to the human fpecies would be chaf:d from the refidence of 
men, in proportion to the increafe of the breed of mankind; and 
the breed of fuch as were ufeful and friendly would be culti- 
vated. ‘Their further difperfion may be attributed to various ac- 
cidental caufes. Vhofe which are found on iflands, if they be 
f fimilar fpecies to the animals of the adjacent continent, may 
be fuppofed feparated, with their parent earth, by earthquakes 
and inundations; which, philofophers agree, have cccationed 
very important changes on the furface of the globe, ou 
iis 
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This work has already engaged too much of our attention, to 
permit us to defcend to further particulars, From this general 
analyfis, our readers will be able to form fome ideas of its na- 
ture and merits. Its being publifhed at different periods, 
will, in part, apologize for the want of method: but the au- 
thor’s minute attention to faéts which are too well known to be 
difputed ; and his frequent digreffions, in almoft every chapter, 
are no {mall fedatives to the pleafure which the publication is 
capable of affording ; and induce us to regret, that fome portion 
of that time, which has been employed in collecting a fuper- 
abundance of materials, was not devoted to a more perfpicuous 


arrangement. Cod: 


ArT. XI, 
Milanges de Litterature Suédoife, &c. i.e. A Mifcellany of Swedith 
Literature. Tranflated by M. AGanper. 8vo. pp. 198. Stock- 
holm and Paris. 1788. 


HE many illuftrious men produced in Sweden, at dif» 
ferent periods, demonftrate that neither genius nor incli- 
nation have been wanting, in that country, to cultivate the 
feiences, A laudable attempt was made, fome years ago, to collect 
the different efforts of Swedifh genius, and to give them energy, 
by the influence of royal patronage, and honorary rewards. But 
the Academy of Sciences eftablifhed in the year 1739, for this 
valuable purpofe, was greatly impeded, in exerting this influence, 
by internal commotions. The ftill, fmail, voice of wifdom, 
could not be heard amid the loud clamours of difcord. Under 
the prefent reign, however, not only the more abitrufe, but the 
more ornamental fciences, engage their attention. The Mufes 
are courted with afliduity, and they begin to {mile on thefe frozen 
regions of the north. Guftavus IIIf. is beheld by the lite- 
rati of Sweden, both as the Ce/ar and the Macenas of the age; 
their hero in war, and their encourager of the belles let- 
tres, in times of peace. Inthe publication before us, we are 
prefented with a fpecimen of the progrefs which fome of the 
principal members of the fociety have made in ornamental lite- 
rature. Many of the fubjeéts are confined to the peculiar cir- 
cumftances of the academy, or to the events of the Swedifh na- 
tion; but others are of a general nature. This fpecimen in- 
troduces us into a more immediate acquaintance with the talents 
of M. de Rofenftein, fecretary to the academy, M. le Comte J. G. 
Oxenftierna, Meff.Paykul, Sidberg, Clevberg, Kellgren, Thorild, 
Leopoldt, and Elers. It confifts, principally, of orations and 
odes ; which, as they were compofedon particular occafions, and 
in celebration of certain events, muft lofe much of their force with 
thofe who are not interefted in thefe events. We are gbliged, 
alfo, to view the poetry through the medium of a profe tranfla- 
App, Rev, VoL, LXxx1, Tet tion. 
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tion. Hence two difadvantages neceflarily arife. Tranflations 
of works of tafte and genius, where much of the beauty lies in 
the manner in which a thought is exprefied, require a fimilarity 
of genius to give us proper ideas of the original. Fidelity is 
not fufficient: by a /teral tranflation, the finer fpirits of the 
original evaporate; and fow are able to fubftitute an equivalent, 
particularly where the fubjeéts are various, and the authors dif. 
ferent. Buta profe verfion of poetry muft, inevitably, be much 
inferior to its original, if the original had fufficient merit to au- 
thorife the attempt. AdZa/ure enadles a common thought to 
flow with fuch eafe, that its tritenefs is not perceived ; and with 
— rhyme, every poet-tafter who has any gratitude in him, 
will acknowlege the greatnefs of his obligations to it. It is of- 
ten an apology for the introduction of a thought, which would 
otherwife appear as an intruder; and with the beft of poets, it 
gives a fanction to expreflions which would have a very quaint 
appearance in profe. Notwithftanding thefe manifeft difadvan- 
tayes, the tranflation with which M. AGANDER has favoared 
thofe who are converfant with the French language, and which 
appears well executed in general, gives us a very favourable im- 
preffion of the genius and tafte of the gentlemen above-men- 
tioned, 

The colleétion opens with a fpeech pronounced by his Swedith 
majefty, at the inftallation of M. le Comte C. Bonde de Biornd 
of the order of Seraphims ; which is not unworthy of his repu- 
tation for eloquence. This is followed by the very mafterly 
oration of M. de Rofenftein, on the celebration of the anniver- 
fary of the academy, held in Deeember 1786. Paffing over the 
panegyric on his majefty, which, like all other panegyrics, pro- 
duces the defired effect only on minds prepared for the enthu- 
fiafm ; and omitting other circumftances which refer to the bu- 
finefs of the academy, we fhall felect the following paflage, as 
it gives us fome ideas of the prefent ftate of Swedifh literature ; at 
Jeait it prefents us with the opinion of one, whofe judgment may 
be deemed as competent as pardonable prejudices will admit. 

* May the language and the polite literature of the Swedifh na- 
tion, under the aufpices which it now enjoys, attain their fummit by 
a progrefs as rapid as our military glory under Guftavus Adolphus! 
This is no prefumptuous with, if we recollect the advances which the 
Swedith tongue has already made; and if we advert to the actual 
ftate of the elles lettres among us, we have inftances in which our 
language has exprefled, with an energy worthy of Greece and Rome, 
and perhaps furpaffing every modern language, the moft bold, fub- 
lime, and generous fentiments of liberty! We have heard it, by the 
irrefiltible power of eloquence, diffipate prejudices, convey truths, 
fupprefs one fenfation, excite another, fubdue inveterate hatreds, re- 
call nimity, warm, touch, tranfport ; and by its varied, and yet 


united effects, infufe into the mind acquiefcence and conviction. ae 
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have works that excel, by their order, force, depth of thought, chaf- 
tity of expreflion, neatnefs, harmony, elegance, and variety of ityle. 
Some are diltinguifhed by that vigour, and that precifion of genius, 
in which the moderns have found it fo difficult to imitate the ancients. 
It is worthy of notice, that the authors who have charmec the public 
molt, are thofe who have had the Jeait occafion to adopt foreign 
words. Our poetry, we can affert, without partiality, isin a higher 
degree of perfection, than the poetry of moft other nations was at the 


‘ a) 
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guage is fublime, tiarcutiné, pathetic, flexible, and fonorous; and 


fpicuous. In Aris and Camilla (it is permitted to cite this mafteriy 

erformance, fince its author is no more) the warmth, the fire, im- 
petuofity of love, the language of fentiment, the riches of nature, 
and the power of beauty, are felt and acknowleged. In other poetic 
compofitions, tendernefs, vivacity, playfulnefs, and warmth, have 
united with terms the moft expreflive of delicate love, of elegance, 
of jocularity, and of mirth. Satire is not deftitute of point, tales are 
not wanting in elegance, nor fable ina noble fimplicity. lf fome 
branches of Swedifh literature remain as yet uncultivated, if feveral 
have not attained to perfection, we have {till every thing to hope, 
when hiltory, accompanied with the experience of every age, thall 
periuade genius to direct its attention to the objects where honours 
await it.’ 

Some of thefe afltrtions are confirmed and illuftrated by fe- 
veral of the odes contained in this collection. ‘Thofe of the 
panegyric or elegiac clafs muft be fuppofed to contain many ideas 
which are common and trite. The fubje&, as in love-fonnets, 
is nearly exhauiedy and invention is on the rack to find out new 
modes of exprefing old fentiments. Yet the anniverfary poem 
of Count Oxenftierna ; the ode of M. Sidberg on the king’s accef- 
fion tothe throne ; and that of M. Kellyren, addrefled to the king, 
on his having honoured the Univeifity of Abowith his prefence, 
may be read with pleafure. M. Clevberg’s elegiac ode on the 
death of the queen-dowager, Louifa Ulrica, has many beauties. 
How far the followingdeicription of her youthful charms may 
be juft, we cannot preftnd to fay; but it appears to us both 
Novel and elegant. 

‘ The years of infancy pafs fwiftly away. She now attains thofe 
happy days, in which life flows like a placid ftream through a flowery 
mead, to that period when the heart opens to a thoufand fentiments, 
and has not yet experienced the chagrin of difappointed hopes. 
Grace, which ornaments more than the robe of purple; the enchant- 
ing majefty of the eye, which extorts implicit obedience from the 
world ; the brilliant fallies of genius which no one can refift; all 
thefe gifts were united in her perfon, and claimed the homage of 
all around her. Her own fex, charmed with her genius, forgave 
her being beautiful; and ours, charmed with her beauty,. par- 
doned tne sivalihip of genius. What fire, what extacy, pervaded 
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every heart, when the chords of mufic vibrated under her touch. But 
the harmony of their founds was exceeded by the melody of her voice ; 
andthofe who had once experienced the deleétable glow, enkindled by 
a look of complacency, forgot her voice in the brilliancy of her eyes.’ 

The poem on Winter, the author of which is not {pecified, 
prefents us with the pidturefque f{cenes peculiar to northern cli« 
mates, defcribed in a lively and pleafing manner. The poem on 
the Pleafures of the Imagination, by M. Thorild, is not writ- 
ten in the elevated ftyle of our Akenfide, but delineates, in warm 
and glowing colours, thoie particular {cenes in life, by which the 
imagination is the moft feduced; nor is it defticute of playful 
fatire. But the laft poem in this collection, by M. Kellgren, en- 
titled AZ) Smiles, is the moft replete with gaiety and humour, 
After ridiculing the follies of mankind in general, he concludes 
by laughing at his own: 

‘ But thou, whofe hand, feeble as it is forward, to chaftife with fo 
much pride the follies of others; thou, moft infignificant /c/f, dof 
thou exhibit a figure lefs ridiculous, when furrounded with the rays of 
truth? Approach before the mirror of thy confcience, and eftimate 
the value of thy own fagacity. A ftranger at home, wilt thou ex- 
pofe to light the faults of others? Say, what fatal blindnefs feized 
thee, when, ambitious of wealth and honour, thou refortedft to the 
path of Helicon, which leads direétly to an hofpital? What melan- 
choly madnefs was it, to attempt to fill thine hungry ftomach with 
Jaurels, while thofe who chufe to be men of cyphers rather than men 
of letters, are rich as Croefus, and pamper their indolent bodies with 
the choiceft dainties. But enough. I perceive my error; I am ne- 
ceflitated to pay, equally with others, the tribute due to human weak- 
nefs; and while I laugh aloud at their foibles, I muft fecretly {mile 


at my own.’ Cog : 
ArT. XII. 


Effai fur la Regeneration Phyfique, Morale, et Politique des Juifs, &e. 
i.e. A Treatife on the Rettoration of the Jews tothe Rights of 
Natural, Moral, and of Civil Society : which obtained the Prize 
of the Royal Society of Arts and cof fl at Metz, Auguit 23d, 





1788. By M. Grecoire, Curate of Mmbermenil, &c. Metz 
and Paris. 1789. 


E behold, with pleafure, this negle&ted and defpifed 

people begin to partake, at Jaft, of our compaflion. 
Preceding ages have fhewn a moft devout zeal to become the 
avengers of the divine caufe. With a malignant pleafure they 
have been forward to fulfil thofe prophefies, which threatened 
the Liraclites with being di/perfed and perfecuted. Several recent 
attempts to wipe off their difgrace, mitigate their fufferings, and 
remind us that they are men and brethren, infpire us with hopes, 
that, fatiated with being the inftruments of divine vengeance, 
we become more difpofed to imitate the compaffion incuicated 


by the example and precepts of Jefus! It affords us peculiar fa- 
| tisfaction 
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¢isfaction to fee that a minifter of the Romifh Church, inftead of 
denouncing anathemas againft a nation, which has been the chan- 
nel through which the bleffings of Chriftianity have flown to us, 

leads their caufe with fo much zeal and eloquence ; and that a 
difcourfe which breathes fuch a liberal fpirit, has received the 
moft unequivocal tokens of approbation, from this learned So- 
ciety, of the Catholic perfuafion. 

The plan of this diflertation is to give a comparative view of 
the ancient and modern ftate of the Jewifh nation; to vindicate 
them from various calumnies ; to examine the caufes of the ge- 
neral hatred of this people; the immutability of their cuftoms 
and opinions; their moral characters; their population, &c. ; 
to inquire whether they may not be permitted to mix with the 
Chriftians, and be employed in the exercife of arts, manufactures, 
agriculture, and in the army, without any danger to the Chrif- 
tian caufe, or to the national policy. ‘The author then proceeds 
to fhew the effe&ts which fome recent publications, in fa- 
vour of the Jews, have produced; and what influence may 
be expected from an intended reform of national commerce ree 
fpeting thefe defcendants of Abraham, 

After prefenting us with a very lively and pathetic view of the 
horrid fufferings of the Jews, by the hands of bigotry and op- 
preflion, from the days of Vefpafian to more modern times, he 
obferves : 

‘ Inreminding the Jewifh people of the clemency of modern govern- 
ments, their hearts will doubtlefs be open to gratitude. In prefenting 
to Chriftians, the iniquities of their anceftors, they will remark what 
remains for them to expiate! Let us remember that the Jews are but 
beginning to breathe; that from the deftruction of Jerufalem, down 
to the fixteenth century, there are but few countries where they have 
not been fucceflively Janifbed and recalled, to be again profcribed, 
plundered, or maffacred ! Even at the prefent day, their fufferings are 
not terminated ; the world feems ftill to unite as in a league againft 
this unfortunate people. Inftead of filling up the {pace that {till fe- 
parates us, fome are attempting to render the breach wider. Initead 
of furnifhing them with motives for inftruction and improvement, 
all the avenues to the temple of virtue and of honour are fhut againft 
them! What can we expect from a people, opprefied by defpotifm, 
profcribed by the laws, loaded with ignominy, and irritated by 
hatred? They cannot quit their humble dwellings without mocting 
enemies, and fuffering infults! The fun fhines on their affiGions only ! 
Martyrs to opinion, there remains nothing either to gain or lofe ree 


{pecting the public efteem: were they to become profelytes to out 
religion, we fhould doubt their fincerity and virtue. ‘They have 


been defpifed until they have Joft their title to refpect *.’ 





* It fhould here be remarked, that the author is {peaking of the 
fituation of the Jews, on the continent, where his defcription may be 
jult; but in England, thefe people are not only not perfecuted, but 


ere protected by the laws, equally with the community at large. 
There 
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There is much ingenuity, as well as juftice, in the following 
thought : 

‘ T’o perfecute a religion, is the fureft method of rendering it dear 
to its profeflors. Self-love is interefted in preferring thofe principles 
which have been the caufe of fufferings. Misfortunes, which fome- 
times become the fources of crimes, and of defperation, are feldom 
the caufes of incredulity. Man, abandoned by man, turns his view 
upward, to find a conftoler of his griefs. Thus it 1s with the Jews! 
The expectation of a Mefiah who fhall lead them to glory and ho- 
nour, has mitigated the anguifh of a painful life; and the hopes of 
future happinefs have proved their prefent comfort.’ 

The benevolent author adduces many proofs, from actual ex- 
perience, that perfons cf different and mot oppofite fentiments 
in religion, may live in the utmoft harmony, where abfurd edits 
do not create an infulting diftinciion ; and where blind zeal does 
not foment party rage. 

‘The Quakers (fays he), and the wandering Moravians, havea 
moral coaftitution very diffonant from that of ocher nations. Yetit 
has not been thought impracticable to unite them with the commue 
nity; and fuccefs has crowned the atrempt. Several provinces of 
Poland and Rufjia prefent vs with a ftrange mixture of different reli- 
gions. Nexttothe Prortefant, who is eating his fowl ona Friday, 
peaceably fits the Cazholic, who contents himfelf with his egg. ‘They 
will both drink wine and work on this day, by the fide of a Turf, 
who has been circumcifed like the Yew, abftains from the ufe of 
wine, and devotes the day to facred reit.’ 

We fhall take leave of this difftrtation, which is replete 
with fentiments worthy of the Chriftian and the philofopher, and 
is by no means deftitute of eloquence, by prefenting our read- 
ers with the following paflage, in which the Chriftian, the 
Philofepher, and the Orator, are, in our opinion, happily 
united ; 

‘ Chriftians ! the religion which you profefs, embraces in the bands 
of love the whole human race; not only of every country. but of 
every age. Shall weimpute to shat the neglect of the obligations 
due to pofterity, which wills that, touched with the lot of future ge- 

erations, you prepare happinefs for thofe who now fleep in non-exift- 
en:e; and who will not exift until you are fleeping in the duft? You 
have juit opened your eyes on the world, and the worm will foon 
crawl! over yourtombs. Will you leave nothing to futurity but your 
fordid relics ? Let pofterity learn from your example, what you have 
been toward this people, and what they ought to be. Since life is 
long enough for much evil, and too fhort for much good, haften to 
liquidate the debt, or you will depart infolvent. Let us adopt the 
inicription, Pofferi, poferi, veftra res agitur. From us, O pofterity ! 
doft thou expect virtuous citizens; and fhall we bequeath a race of 
men whom we have forced to become perverfe ? This would be to 
{catter baneful feeds, that may {pring up in a future foil, and perhaps 
tranfmit the principles of depravity to the mot diftant ages! Let us, 


for a moment, anticipate the years which are to come ;. and imagine 
ourlelves 
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ourfelves before the tribunal of future generations, to receive their 
plaudits of gratitude, or their fevereft reproaches.’ 
This very laudable diflertation is enriched and enlivened with 


many entertaining and ingenious notes. Cro: 
tet ~ Su 





Art. XIII. 


Difcours qui a oljenul Acceffit, a P Acadimye des Sciences, Belles Let- 
tres, ce. ae BRangon, &c. 1. e. A Diicourfe which obtained the 
Acceffit, at the Academy at Befapeon, &c. on the Queftion, Is 
Genius fuperior to Rules? By M. AnciLuon. 8vo. Berlin. 
1789. 

TTRACTED by the nature and importance of this quef- 
tion, we fat down, with unufual eagernefs, to the perufal of a 
treatife, which was honoured with the approbation of the celebrated 

Academy of Befancon ; but we muft confefs that we have neither 

derived from it, the pleafure nor the improvement which we ex- 

pected. The queftion demands a cool inveftigation. The anfwer 
is rhapfodical, turgid, and obfcure. It was natural to look for 
fome charaCleriltic defcription of genius, fomething concerning 
its nature and diverfities ; but we find little more than vehement 
exclamations concerning its powers. We hoped to fee the fub- 
je&t carefully difle&ted by the metaphyfical anatomift ; and we 
find it feized by a hawk that foars as high as he is able, and then 
lets it fall, becaufe it is too weighty for his grafp. The ftyle is fo 
involved, prolix, and redundant, that had the principles advanced 

been calculated to throw much light on the fubject, we have a 

right to adopt the anfwer of a French wit to his confeflor, who, 

after having given a very florid defcription of the joys of paradife, 
afked“whecher he was not impatient to becomean inhabitant? Point 
de tout, an{wered the penitent, votre mauvais Francois m’en degoutes 

As a full juftification of the feverity of the above remarks, we 

muft defire the reader to worm his way through the following 

paragraph as well ashe isable. We beg leave to give it in the 
original, left any portion of its vapidity fhould be attributed ta 
its being drawn off into another language. 

‘ Le raifonnement n’a rien de fi captieux, ou de fi vitorieux, Terudi- 
tion de fi vajte ou de fi ténébreux, L éloguence defi vrai ou de fi fédut/ant, 
bes paljions de fi impétueux, qui nait été mis en ufage dans une di/pute ou 
le génie, tantét declaré indépendant de toutes les regles, tantét ramené fous 
le joug de toutes les regles, tantit Joufirait et vendu en partie a leur em- 
pire, fembloit ne fervir que de jouet a toutes les combinai/fons pofibles ; 
et Sil ne falloit, fur cet intéreffant fujet, que des richefes littéraires bien 
ox mal difpenfées, quelques morceaux de détails excellens, des théjes contra- 
di&cires, foutenues avec une force prefqu’ égale, il fuffiroit d’en appeller a 
tout ce qui a été écrit fur ce point de littérature, depuis les premiers tems 
Jufqu anos jours. Mais exifte-t-il un ouvrage qui ne foit gue le réjultat 
lumineux et philofophique de tous les ouvrages enfemble, ou l'on montre en 
detail gue de ces deux propofitions, Lune, que le génie eff au deffus de toutes 
des regles, Vautre, qu'il eft foumis a toutes les regles, aucune nef? vraie, 
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Sans des veftrifions ty:jours fous-entendues ou exprimées par leurs parti- 
fans; un ouvrage ou de ces refiridtions mémes, jointes tantét aux droits 
du genie en faveur des regles, tantét au pouvoir des regles en faveur du 
génie, ow forme’ ane troifieme affertion, la feule veritable, c’eft que le ge- 
nie eff au deflus des regles en un fens, et n’eft point au deffus d’ elles dang 
un autre; cof a dire, qwil eff des regles, qu'il peut © doit negliger, 
qu'il en eff d'autres qu'il doit re/pécter conftamment, yn ouvrage enfin 
ou ces deux fortes de les fidélement recuiligh et exprimées 
avec clarté, foient appliquees, non feulement, comm on s'eff borné & 
le faire jufqu’ ici, a quelques branches de la littérature, et des beaux-arts, 
mais a toute la diverfité des Jciences et des procedés de la wie, foit pub- 
lique, foit privée, ou le génie peut jouer un rile; avons-nous, dis je, un 
pareil ouvrage? ‘Fe Pignore, ou plutot 7’ofe dire que non.’ 

M, ANCiLLON propofes to fupply this deficiency ; and inevery 
{pecies of knowlege, where genius and rules may be fuppofed 
to be at variance, to mark the boundaries by which their different 
provinces are limited. His plan is to confider rules, as far as 
they relate to genius, either as definitions, or as aids; and to ex- 
amine the degrees of liberty or of reftriction, affigned to genius 
under each of thefe heads, Our readers will excufe us from 
giving amore minute account of this treatife, notwithftandin 
ats fubjeét, and though its honours feem to demand it. The 
Ttyle is uniformly as obfcure as that of the fpecimen. We fome- 
times difcern a ray of light piercing through a dark cloud that 
covers feveral pages; but this would convey no information to 
thofe who are converfant with the valuable work of Dr. Ger- 
yard. Where M. AncILLon attempts eloquence, he reminds us of 
Pope’s obfervation ; 

Falfe eloquence, like the prifmatic glafs, Coe: 
Its gaudy colours {preads on every place. o¢ , 


ArT. XIV. 
fftatic Refearches; or, Tranfaétions of the Society, inftituted in 
Bengal, for inquiring into the Hiftory and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Science, and Literature of Afia. Vol. Ift. gto. pp. 455. Printed 
at Calcutta; and fold by Elmfley, Landon. Price 2. 2s. Boards. 
1788. 


HE advantages which are derived to fcience from the efta- 

I blifhment of literary focieties, are too well known to 
require an enumeration: their utility is, however, peculiarly 
evident, where the field for inveftigation is large; and where its 
Nature is intricate and unexplored, Our retearches here can 
be, by no method, more effectually affifted, than by occafional 
meetings; where men engaged in the fame purfuit may efta- 
blifh their own progrefs, and point out to others the path in 
which they may fucce(sfully advance. Totrace the hiftory and 
antiquities, the arts, the fciences, and the literature, of the im- 
menfe continent of Afia, required multiplied obfervation and 
experience; as well as a free communication and comparifon 
of facts, Accordingly, we find Sir William Jones, when on 
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his voyage to that country, ‘ which he had long and ardently 
defired to vifit,’ planning an inftitution, by which he hoped to 
fecure thefe advantages; and thus to form, as it were, a recep- 
tacle, into which, by the contributions of many, a greater ftore 
of knowlege might be collected, than could poffibly fall to the 
fhare of any individual. 

*<« There is an active fpirit in European minds, which no climate 
or fituation in life can wholly reprefs, which juftifies the ancient 
notion, that a change of toil is a /pecies of repofe, and which feems 
to confider nothing dune or learned, while any thing remains un- 
performed or unknown.’ 

Sir William, therefore, found little trouble in perfuading his 
countrymen to join in a fcheme, which promifed, in fo flatter- 
ing a manner,.to repay their exertions. The Astatic So- 
CIETY was accordingly formed, on the 15th of January 1784; 
and as it was refolved to follow, as nearly as poflible, the plan 
of the Royal Society at London, of which the King is patron, 
the patronage of the Afiatic Society was offered to the governor- 
general and council, as the executive power in the territories of 
the company. 

By their acceptance of this offer, Mr, Haftings, as Governor 
General, appeared among the patrons of the new Society ; * bu 
he feemed, in his private ftation, as the firft liberal promoter of 
ufeful knowlege in Bengal, and efpecially as the great encoura- 
ger of Perfian and San/crit literature, to deferve a particular mark 
of diftinétion:” he was requefted, therefore, to accept the ho- 
norary title of Prefident. This was handfomely declined ina 
letter from Mr. Haftings, in which he requefted * to yield his 
pretenfions to the gentleman, whole genius planned the inftitu- 
tion, and was moft capable of condu€ting it to the attainment 
of the great and fplendid purpofes of its formation.” 

On the receipt of this letter, Sir William Jones was nomi- 
nated Prefident of the Society; and, at their next meeting, he 
delivered the preliminary difcourfe. 

In this excellent compofition, which has been feparately 
publifhed, and of which we have already given an account in 
the 7:{t Volume of our Journal, p. 354. the Prefident takes a 
view of the nature of their inftitution, and of the objeéts of their 
inquiries. ‘The immenfe tract of country laid open for their 
infpeftion ; the magnitude and value of the objeéts which foli- 
cited their attention ; the darknefs which they were encouraged 
to difpel; and the {plendor which they were called on to diffufe ; 
are here magnificently pourtrayed, 

‘ I conceive (fays Sjr William) that it is your defign to take an 
ample fpace for your learned inveftigations, bounding them only by 
the geographical limits of 4a; fo that, confidering Hindoftan as a 
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centre, and turning your eyes in idea to the North, you have on 
your right, many important kingdoms in the Eaftern peninfula, the 
ancient and wonderful empire of China, with all her Tartarean de- 
pendencies, and that of afan, with the clufter of precious iflands, 
mn which many fingular curiofities have too long been concealed : 
before you lies that prodigious chain of mountains, which formerly 
perhaps were a barrier againit the violence of the fea, and beyond 
them the very interefting country of 7zset, and the vat regions of 
Tartary, from which, as from the Trojan horfe of the poets, have 
iffued fo many confummate warriors, whofe domain has extended 
at leaft from the banks of the J/ifzs to the mouths of the Ganges: on 
your left are the beautiful and celebrated provinces of Jrax or Perfa, 
the unmeafured, and perhaps unmeafurable deferts of Aradia, and 
the once flourifhing kingdom of Yemen, with the pleafant ifles that 
the Arabs have fubdued or colonized: and farther weftward, the 
Afiatic dominions of the Turkifs Sultans, whofe moon feems ap- 
proaching rapidly to its wane.—By this great circumference the field 
of your ufeful refearches will be enclofed; but fince Egypr had un- 


‘queftionably an old connection with this country, if not with China, 


fince the language and literature of the Aby/inians bear a manifett 
affinity to thofe of Afa, fince the Arabian arms prevailed along the 
African coat of the Mediterranean, and even ereéted a powerful 
dynafty on the continent of Eursje, you may not be difpleafed oc, 
cafionally to follow the ftreams of dfaric learning a little beyond its 
natural boundary ; and, if it be neceffary or convenient, that a fhort 
mame or epithet be given to our fociety, in order to diltinguifh it in 
the world, that of Afatic appears both claffical and proper, whether 
we confider the place or the object of the inftitution, and preferable 
to Oricztal, which isin truth a word merely relative, and though 
commonly ufed in Europe, conveys no very diftinét idea.’ 

The learned Pretident then continues to inform his auditors, 
that the intended objects of their inquiries, within thefe fpa- 
cious Jimits, are MAN and Nature ; whatever is performed by 
the one, or produced by the other.’ 

¢ You will invefligate (he adds) whatever is rare in the Rupendous 
fabric of nature; will correct the geography of 47a by new obfer- 
vations and difcoveries ; will trace the annals, and even traditions 
of thofe nations, who from time to time have peopled or defolated 
it; and will bring to light their various forms of government, with 
their inftitutions, civil and religious; you will examine their im- 
provements and methods in arithmetic and geometry, in trigono- 
metry, menfuration, mechanics, optics, altronomy, and general phy- 
fics; their fyftems of morality, grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic ; 
their {killin chirurgery and medicine, and their advancement, what- 
ever it may be, in anatomy and chemiitry. To this you will add 
refearches into their agriculture, manufactures, trade; and, whilf 
you inguire with pleafure into their mufic, architecture, painting, 
and poetry, will not negle@t thofe inferiour arts, by which the com- 
forts, and even elegancies of focial life are fupplied or improved. 
You may obferve, that I have omitted their languages, the diverfity 
and difficulty of which are a fad obftacle to the progrefs of ufeful 


knowlege; but I have ever coniidered languages as the mere inftru- 
ments 
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ments of real learning, and think them improperly confounded with 
Jearning itfelf: the attainment of them is, however, indifpenfably 
neceflary: and if to the Perfiax, Armenian, Turkifb, and Arabic, 
could be added not only the San/crit, the treafures of which we may 
now hope to fee unlocked, but even the Chine/e, Tartarian, Japanefe, 
and the various infular dialects, an immenfe mine would then be 
open, in which we might labour with equal delight and advantage.” 

Having thus directed their attention to the ftudies which dee 
manded their exertions, the Prefident takes leave of his auditors 
by affuring them, 

‘ That if, in his allotted fphere of jurifprudence, or in any intel- 
Jeftual excurfion that he may have leifure to make, he fhould be fo 
fortunate as to colleét, by accident, either fruits or: flowers, which 
may feem valuable or pleafing, he fhall offer his humble xezr to 
their fociety with as much refpectful zeal as to the greateft potentate 
on earth.’ 

On the 24th of February 1785, the Prefident delivered his 
fecond aaniverfary difcourfe ; in which, after congratulating the 
fociety on what was already done, he proceeds to mark out the 
line for their future conduct. We therefore notice it here, in pre- 
ference to many papers which, in point of time, preceded it; our 
intention being, in this article, to make our readers acquainted 
with the outline and plan of the inititution. We fhall, in our 
future communications, inquire, firft, into fuch papers as relate 
to the general hiftory, antiquities, &c. of this immenfe and 
wonderful country; next, into particular and local inveftiga- 
tions, and defcriptions of cuftoms, habits, Xc. which prevail 
only partially ; and, laftly, into thofe fubjects of a fcientific na- 
ture, which, though fome of them may be influenced by the 
manners and climate of Affa, are generally the natives of no 
particular region, but which remain firm and unalterable, and 
flourifh throughout the world. 

We proceed then, with the author, in his review of the prin« 
cipal objects of the fociety. 

After remarking the fuperiority of European talents, he adds, 
addreffing himfelf to the members, 

‘ Although we muft be confcious of our own fuperior advance. 
ment in all kinds of ufeful knowledge, yet we ought not therefore 
to condemn the people of 4/a, from whofe refearches into nature, 
works of art, and inventions of fancy, many valuable hints may be 
derived for our Own improvement and advantage. If that, indeed, 
were not the principal object of your inftitution, little elfe could 
arife from it but the mere gratification of curiofity; and I fhould 
not receive fo much delight from the humble fhare, which you have 
allowed me to take, in promoting it. 

‘ To form an exatt parallel between the works and aétions of 
the Weitern and Eaftern worlds, would require a tract of no irtconfi- 
derable length; but we may decide on the whole, that reafon and 
talte are the grand prerogatives of Euro/easx minds, while the 4/- 
alics 
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atics have foared to loftier heights in the {phere of imagination. The 
civil hiftory of their vaft empires, and of /ndia in particular, muft be 
highly interefting to our common country ; but we have a ftill near- 
er intereft in knowing all former modes of ruling shefe ineftimable 
proviuces, on the profperity of which fo much of our national 
welfare, and individual benefit, feems to depend. A minute geogra- 
phical knowledge, not only of Bengal and Babar, but, for evident 
reafons, Of ail tbe kingdoms bordering upon them, is clofely connefted 
with an account of their many revolutions: but the matwral produc. 
tions of thefey territories, efpecially in the vegetable and mineral fyf- 
tems, are momentous objects of refearch to an imperial, but, which 
is a character of equal dignity, a commercial people.’ 

Our philofophic orator next proceeds to fhew the advantages 
to be expected from the cultivation of botany in that country; 
© particularly with refpect to diet, by which difeafes may be 
avoided, and to medicine, by which they may be remedied.’ ¢£ So 
highly,’ he adds, * has medical fkill been prized by the ancient 
Indians, that one of the fourteen retnas, or precious things, which 
their gods are believed to have produced by churning the ocean 
with the mountain Mandara, was a learned phyfician.’ 

He then adverts to the improvement which our manufaflures 
might receive from the fublime fcience of chemiftry ; which, to 
ufe his own expreffion, he * was on the point of calling divine.’ 
The £ elegant arts, which are called fine, and /iberal,’ next claim 
attention. Although fome of thefe appear to be in their infancy 
among the people of the Eaft; yet, 

‘ The Hindu fyftem of mufic has been formed on truer principles 
than our own ; and all the {kill of the native compofers is direéted 
to the great object of their art, the natural expreffion of ftrong paffions, 
to which me/ody, indeed, is often facrificed ; though fome of their 
tunes are pleafing even to an European ear. 

‘ Of the poetical works of the Arabs and Perfians may be fafely 
faid what Abulfazel pronounces of the Mahabharat, that, ‘* although 
they abound with extravagant images and defcriptions, they are in 
the higheft degree entertaining and inftruétive.” No fpecimens of 
genuine oratory can be expected from nations, among whom the 
form of government precludes even the idea of popular eloquence; but 
the art of writing, in elegant and modulated periods, has been cul- 
tivated in Afa from the earlieft ages: the Véda’s, as well as the 
Koran, are written in meafused profe; and the compofitions of J/- 
erates are not more highly polifhed than thofe of the beft /rabian 
and Perfian authors.’ 

Of the Hindu and Alufelman architeQure, there are yet many 
noble remains ; neither is the Prefident unwilling to believe, 
that even thofe ruins may furnifh our own architeéts with new 
ideas of beauty and fublimity. 

In the fciences, the Afaiics, when compared with the weftern 
nations, are faid to be miere children. From the juri/prudence, 
however, of the Lingus and Adu/elmans, may be expected imme- 
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diate advantage; and, ‘ if fome ftandard Jaw traé?s were accu- 
rately tranflated from the Sanfcrit and Arabic, a complete digeft 
of Indian laws might in time be formed, fo that all difputes 
among the natives might be decided without uncertainty, which 
is in truth a difgrace, though fatirically called a glory, to the 
forenfic fcience.’ 

We have now, in the language, as nearly as we were able, of 
the learned, intelligent, and very ingenious Prefident, furnifhed 
our readers, with the plan of the Asiatic Society, and with 
the extenfive objects of its refearches. With what remains to 
be noticed in the volume before us (and much, indeed, does 
remain), we fhall proceed with fuch fpeed as the nature of its 
.contents will admit. Before, however, we make our prateful 
bow at parting, we fhall trouble Sir William with one, perhaps 
trivial, remark; but for which we make no apology, as we 
feel our motives for it are not unworthy. Let us then 
obferve that, if the mixing French or Italian words with 
our language be faulty, ftill greater blame muft be imputed to 
thofe who interlard it with -f/atic terms, with whofe pronun- 
ciation and meaning we are generally unacquainted. This may, 
in fome writers, be efteemed a prettinefs ; but in the lift of fuch 
writers we muft never include Sir William Jones. The praétice 
is blameable; and is particularly to be guarded againft, in one 
whofe example will have influence, and whofe authority will be 
quoted by many, even to juttify improprieties, 

Toa fimilar cenfure muft be fubjected the too frequent em- 
ployment of Afatic imagery, and the quaint obfervance of 
Afiatic manners. Indeed, we were almoft apprehenfive, that 
our excellent countryman had, with his fituation, changed his 
religion ; when we found him, at the beginning of a ferious dif- 
coarfe, obferving, that * If the Deity of the Hindus, by whom 
all their juft requefts are believed to be granted with fingular 
indulgence, had propofed to gratify his warmeft wifhes,’ &c. ; 
and afterward even intimating fome defign of atually prefer- 
ring © an invocation to Camadbénu !” 

Surely we have not fpent fo much time and labour in rooting 
out the old Grecian and Roman mythologies, to have their places 
thus filled up by the wilder fyftem of Jxdian polytheifm ! 

[ Zo be continued. } O- 


ArT. XV. 


Du Ceiiedic & fa Patrie, expatrié en Angleterre. Demandant la Liberté de 
la Prefigpar la Neceffité des Loix, pour la Liberté du Peuple Frangois, 
Svo. ice. 3s. Ridgway. 1789. 

DU Coiiedic, the author of this pamphlet, was, at the 

e commencement of the difturbances in France, a mem- 

ber of the parliament of Britanny. Having, both in that Par- 
liameat, 
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liament, and in a publication entitled Precis biflorique des Evene- 
mens de Bretagne, exprefl-d himfelf with no little heat, and with 
much freedom, on the then actual ftate of affairs, his perfonal 
fafety became a matter of great confideration with his friends. 
He was, accordingly, hurried by them on board a veflel, and 


conduéted into England, in which ‘‘ favoured country” he now, 


not very unwillingly, we prefume, remains. Of thisevent, he {peaks 
as follows : 

© Mes compatriotes et mes amis m’embarquerent le 21 Juillet 1788, a onze 
beures du soir dans un canot avec trois hommes: cette neceffité fut plus ter- 
rible que les ordres qui ménacoient ma liberté et ma vie; mais la tranquil. 


kité public le commandoit !” 


The prefent publication is addreffed to M. Chapellier, prefi- 
dent of the national aflembly. It complains, loudly, and much 
in the ftyle of M. de Calonne, of the injuftice which has been ex- 
ercifed toward the writer; in accufing him of traiterous praGtices, 
but without any fpecific charge; fo that he is confequently unable 
toenter into any particular defence. Thisis a point to whichwe 
are incompetent to fpeak, Paffing over, therefore, that part of 
the performance which immediately relates to himfelf, we thall 
briefly examine his opinions touching the future and better go- 
vernment of France, by a total change in its ordinances, or rae 
ther a revival of the ancient conftitution of the country, with 
fome amendments (for we muft here remark that, before the 
time of Louis XIII. the people were free); and which he now 
fuppofes to be a fettled and practicable thing. A change has 
certainly taken ‘place: but the author, fearful that the fabric 
may again be fhaken at its foundation, that it may once more be 
overturned, has here prefented his countrymen with a portion of 
adamant, on which they are confidently to build. But we will 
now proceed on our inquiry. 

Great wit is faid to be nearly allied to madnefs; and it may be 
the fame with refpzct to great political knowlege. For we muft 
confefs that this author’s /y/fem *, in which, by the way, there 
are fome excellent ints for a good and permanent government, is 
net altogether comprehenfible to us. It is fo much involved 
(parodoxical as our aflertion may be thought) by feemingly nice 
and accurate difquifition ; wheels within wheels have fo conti- 
mualy occurred in our examination of the piece; that the more 
we endeavour to gain a competent knowlege of the mechanifm, 
the more are we puzzled: the general principle on which it is 
conftru€ted, being almoft all that we are able to difcover. This 
principle, it muft be remarked, is /iberty. The writer’s love of 
his country appears to be great. He is a Roman in’his /an- 
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guage, as the following extract will particularly evince: of his 
deeds we nothing know. 

‘ Parcns, amis, confreres, concitoyens, amitié, tendreffe, confideration 
d’interets de famille, Sc. non rien ne fut plus pour moi: Linteret de ma 
patrie fut mon Dieu; et je me con/iderai comme Soldat et defenjeur des loix 
et dela liberté.’ 

This, with much of the like kind of declamation, is found ia 
the author’s ‘ Reflexions introduétive.? His letter to M. 
Chapellier opens as follows : 

as premiere diftincion de homme, apres Jes vertus, ef? dans Deftime 
wublic.” 
, M. du Coiiedic is then of opinion, that the efteem of the pub- 
lic may be gained, and even preferved, with an exclufion of the 
manly and focial virtues. ‘The conclufion, we think, is errone- 
ous. LE/ftfeem is, afluredly, a confequence immediately refulting 
from the exercife of thofe virtues ; it is unable, we apprehend, ta 
fubfift without them. He fhould rather have faid, that the 
higheft diflinétion to which a man can attain, is to be in poffeffion of 
the public voice: becaufe, to be honoured with that voice, be muft 
unqueftionably be a man of virtue. This may poffibly be denied 
by fome, while it is fneered at by others. But the cry of a fac- 
tion is nothing to the purpofe: it is nothing in anfwer to a pal- 
pable truth. 

This gentleman’s idea of liberty is curious : 

© La civilifation dun peuple doit tendre a tirer parti dela nature par 
étude de fes loix, pour /e bonheur des hommes. Pour gu’ ils foient 
heureux et fages, il faut qu'ils ayent des loix, mais une loi principalle, gut 
fot commune a tous les points de Pempire; mais il faut auff: que fous cette 
hoi, Phomme foit egalement 


Libre dans lui-méme Libre dans fa volonté 

Libre dans fes organes Libre dans tous Jes mouvemens 
Libre dans jes actions Libre dans les campagnes 

Libre dans fes facultés Libre dans les bourgs 

Libre dans fes contrats a’ union Libre dans les villes 

Libre dans fon commerce Libre dans la fociété 

Libre dans Jes combinaijons Libre fous la loi 

Libre dans fes penfees Libre dans le peuple 

Libre dans fon ame , Libre fous l’ action du magiftrat 
Libre dans fes expreffions Libre fous la main du prétre 
Libre dans Jes opinions Libre fous tous les gouvernemens.’ 


This iff of iiberties is nearly as long as Rabelais’ d:lf of 


fare; and the difcriminations of M. du C. are fuch, that they 


remind us of the pigeons et pigeonneaux, the crefme et neige de 
crefme, of that great and original wit. For, ferioufly, when this 
gentleman informs us that Man fhould have a freedom of thought, 
a freedom of foul, anda freedom of opinion, fetting them down as 
though the one had no fort of relation to the other; we cannot 
help faying, that the taking and coniidering them, thus ab- 
ftractedly, appears to us to be highly abfurd. If a man is free 
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in his opinions, he muft be neceflarily foin his thought: but ads 
mitting that the former are at no time tolerated; where is the 
government, however arbitrary, that can lay a reftraint on the 
Jatter ? 

Let us now attend to one of his pofitions : 

* Les loix font pour tous une convention combinée fur Putllité communt, 
et une régle d’action pour chaque; avec ces grands principes: {ur Vhomme; 
fur la hiberté ; fur Pegalité; furla jaftice; fur la loi.’ 

Surely this author, in the erection of his fyftem, has no inten- 
tion to eftablifh a pofitive diftinCtion between Jaw and ju/lice? 
To fay that the one fhall be wholly independent of the other? 
If fo, the panoply of liberty with which he would cover the 
people, is compofed of paper inftead of feel. It is a mock kind 
of ornament ; and may be compared to that with which the un- 
happy victim is fometimes invefted, at the celebration of an auta 
da fe. * Laliberté eft un droit, la juftice un devoir, et la loi l’union 
des deux,’ fays the writer’s motto; and there he is very clearly 
right. Laws, to be good, muft undoubtedly have their founda- 
tion in juffice. 

M. du Coiiedic principally infifts on the liberty of the prefs, as 
the bafis of all] juft and honourable rule. The following paf- 
fages are extracted to fhew the juftnefs and force of his reafoning 
on the fubject : 

«La prefe ne peut étre défendue, et /es lettres de cachet tolerées, que 
dans un état mal gouverné, et fans anuoncer de grandes craintes et de grands 
vices dans les loix fondamentales de la fociété.’ 

“Ces deux points éffentiels d’une conftitution libre ne peuvent étre incere 
tains dans la rédaction des loix, fans produire une grande incertitude dans 
Popinion des peuples, et fans annoncer un germe 1écret d’injuftice et de 
defpotifme. 

© Or fila liberté de la preffe n’eft entiere, fi les lettres de cachet ne_font 
abjolument détruites, la conftitution fera contraire aux droits de]’homme. 
Puifqu'en premier lieu, la liberté de la prefe eft la conféquence du befoin et 
ba fecende faculté de P indépendance originelle de ?homme. Puifqu’en fecond 
lieu, la liberté dagir fuivant la régle de Vordre focial deviendroit arbi- 
traire, fi dans un feul cas, les gouvernées pouvoient étre attaqués par une autre 
arme que la lo.’ 

‘ La liberté de la preffe ne peut donc. plus étre une queftion, ft 
des Isix ont pourvu a la liberté de Phomme, a Ses droits et fes devoirs, et 
cette liberté de la preffe eff un des premiers droits civils en fociété.’ 

‘ Heureux, et pour toujours heureux celui qui pourroit perfuader de tous ses 
avantages au defflus de fes dangers: heureux qui pourrcit perjuader 
chaque citoyen de Jes droits et de fes deveirs, raprocher les clafes, unir tous 
les hommes, et les fair tous dépendre a’une loi que les Frangais vont dépyer 
dans les mains du prince pour la confervation a’une liberté, dont il ef re- 
Connu le reftaurateur.’— 

« Fe m aréte donc ici fur un cbjet qui pourroit me mener bien loin, et en 
attendant que je m’explique plus ferieufement, pretablis en principes fonda- 
méniaux de tout civilijation. 

1°, Que 
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1°, Que Ia preffe repréfente la relation des hommes entr’enx. 

2°, Que la preffe eft expreflion nécéflaire de la loi ct des conven 
tions { cialles. 

3°. Que la preffe influe fur la légiflation, les moeurs, et les arts. 

a Que la preffe influe fur |’ opinion et Je commerce. 

Que la prefle influe fur les {ciences, et le bonheur des peuples 
ville ° 

6°. Que la preffe eft le foutien des vertus publics. 

-®, Que la preffe eft utile aux vérités de la religion. 

- Que la preffe fert d’echo a la voix du pauvre. 

°, Que la preffe eft éffentielle a ]’éducation publique. 

ta. Que la prefle conferve les penfées de l’homme, et fes vertus. 

11°, Que la preffe prévient les crimes. 

12°. Que la prefle eft une confequence des droits de l’homme, et 
qu “elle lui appartient. 

13°. Enfin, que la preffe doit etre libre, fous la refervation des loix 
etdes moeurs, et qu’elle doit etre enticrement iBRE. 

We have already noted that there are fome particular points in 
this performance, which well] deferve attention, Taken altoge- 
ther, however, the plan of government propofed by M. du Coiie- 
dic, is Utopian and vilionary. He feems to imagine, from the fe- 
veral regulations here fet down, that France may, in future, be 
governed with the fimplicity of a Grecian ftate. Jn fucha cafe 
the conftitution of the country might well be called * Conflitu- 
tion particulitre a la France.’ But we believe itis not in the nae 
ture of things. 

The following ideas are among the excellencies of this writer: 

© Il y avoit dans la fociété différens ordres de juitice: ¢/ n’ex faut 


pus qu’un.’ 


© Les loix etoient fauffes et compliquées: il faut les ratifier et fimpli+ 
> 

We fhould rejoice to fee, in every nation, a general fimplifi- 
cation of laws. We fhould be glad, indeed, to find them in 
fome fort like thofe of the twelve tables; which were drawn 
up with fo much concifenefs, that the very children (** ut carmen 
neceffarium’’) were accuftomed to learn them by rote. With re- 
fpect to the laws of our own country, they are much too com- 
plex, and by far too good*. Arelaxation, or rather a change in 
them, would confer lafting honour on the ftate. 

M. du Coticdic fo frequently proceeds on what may be termed 


Salle poftulata in the {cience of government, that his plan is necef- 


farily open to objection on many fides. Thus, for tnftance, in 
{peaking of the manners of 2 people, and thence deducing rules 
ae the fettling of a factal compat, he lays it down fer a truth, 

“ que plus un bomme oft libre, plus il eft jufte: et que plus il eft pres 
de la nature, plus il cff bon,’ In endeavouring to prove that fuch 





* « Laws exceflively good are the fource of exceflive evils.’ 
Montofauien 
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is the cafe with mankind in general, hereckons almoft entirely on 
the laws of miaraltty : Jaws which phil fc phy alone ¢ Can ever efta- 
blith. Now a love of | philofophy, it mult be remarked, is acquired 
by education; it is not inherent in man. ‘The fentiment, that 
the nearer micn approach to ¢ pu O/ nNalUure, the mere virtuous th ey 
necef/arily are, 1s diametricaliy o profit e to that of the greateft po- 
litical writers and moralifts; who very juftly mai sein that 
‘* knowlege humanizes mankind, and that reafon inclines them 
to mildnefs.” 

Puffendo:f has obferved as follows: ‘* Man, by nature, is 
little fitted for civil fociety: thatis to fay, be is incapable, with- 
out inflruction, of fuliiling the duties of a good citizen; nay, 
it very fre quently happen, thatafier a Jong and laborious educa- 
tion, he acquits himlelf but badly in that capacity ;” and in fups 
port of this, the leerned Barbeyrac has adduced a rw ee from 
Plato, who (de degibus) thus exprefles himfelf: ** With go 0G Da- 
tural paris and a good education, man becomes the ath ceft and 
gentieft of animals 3 without it, Ke 1s ufually the ferceit and moft 
untractable of all.” Now fince this isthe opinion of divers mea 
and of divers ages, what will become of the following pofition 
of this author, in regard to the ju/?ce and reafan ablene 5 of the 
yin _ of acommunity 
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y développe un caracere de “jidlice, ct plus ae julletie dans Pufaze de 
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Avain he fetsdown, * Les hommes font eS dans la natures et 
méme enfocicic:’ “This is far from being a faét. Men are un- 
coubtedly equal by nature, but iia notin /ocrety. Ariftoe 
tle, and others, m ig ut be quoted to fhew that there ever Was, 
and we may fairly conclude that there ever will de, an In 
among mankind. Dut itis unneceflary to bring any t 
{upport of a h {carce!l ly any one, we prefs me, Wil deny. 
Tt is time to 4s B 


€ 

_ 
1, 
i} 


id adieu to M. du Cotiedic. As Britons, howe- 
ver, we fhould congratujate the Piench nz to yn on the recovery 
of their freedom, ‘hey will not, perhaps, azatn be fo fortunat 
as to have theirking, at his coronation, dee re, In the language 
of Lewis the ftammerer——** I Lewis, by the divine mercy, and 
the people's eleEion, appointed king, do promife,” &c. for the 
crown wil! no doubt remain herecicary tnt srefent Ene. But 
It is to be honed, by the lovers of |) rty, that tt y will be care- 


ful to mieieive the advantaces Vv het acy Pave fo recently, and, 
ail thires coufidered, bo §€ atily rainca, it tf: to be hoped 100, 
that the new-apncinted rulers w!i crovids as much as poflible 
againff the future neceflities of the poonle. In defaule of this, 
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rnonfter) will again be feen in the kingdom, with renovated 
ftrenoth. Ventre offamé n’a point doreilles, {ays the Frenchman’s 
proverb; and the great Lord Verulam has very julily remarked 


that, the rebellions of ihe belly are the worft. A-B. 





Art. XVI, 

Mimoires de 1’ Academie Injeriale et Royale des Sciences et Belles Let- 
tres, &c. 1.e. Memoirs of the tm; perial and Royal Academy of 
Sciences and Literature at Brailes. Vol. v. 4to pp. 8co. 
Bruffels. 1788. 

HE prefatory part of this volume conlitte, as ufual, of 

the Journals of the Academy, from May 3, 17833 and 
of extracts from memoirs, which were not publifhed, for want 
of room, in the preceding volumes, and are now laid afide for 
the fake of inferting materials of later date. Among thefe, 
we do not obferve any thing of fuficient importance to engage 
the attention of our readers; and, for this reafon, we fhail 
pais on to the memoirs, which are here diftributed uncer the 
two general heads of Philofophy and Ui ftory. 

The fir of thefe clafles is introduced, by a difcourfe deli- 
vered in the Academy, July 12, 1782 5 whe n honoured with 
the prefence of rage! Royal Highnetles the Governors- general 
of the Netherlands, &c. by the Abbé Mann. In this Oration, 
the ingenious academician takes a ge neral view of the progreis 
made, during the prefene century, in mathemarics, aftronomy, 
geography, meteorology, electricity, chemiltry, and natural 
hiftory ; points out the defiderata in each of thefe teveral fei- 
ences which yet remain to be explored by philofophers ; and 
celebrates tne liberai encouregement given to thefe purfutrs by 
* veral princes of Europe, and particulaily by the empre(s of 
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Concerning the new P-anet Ouranous. By FRANCOIS DE ZACH, 
, 7 i * i v> 
Provefl ur ot Mathematics at ‘goths, and Member or the Royal 
a ° H ae “ pty ‘ ° 
Acavemies of Lyon, Morfeiiles, and Dijon. 

: ? , Y wie r of all he 
satiate eves an ample nittorical view oF ail the 
| .* ‘ 
Odiervatrons and ca.culations that have been made relative to 
Dr. Herfchel; to which the 


tie Geergium Sidus, dsicovered 
(ed to afiivm the name of 


ettrony wers of Beriin ha-e been plea 
Ouranus, the father of Bena and the chemical character in- 
venced by M, Kou ier of Drefiden, to exprefs Platina. 

In tne tatroductory sal of this me ‘mor, the Profefior afferts 
thar, in the Earl of E cremont’s library at Petworth in Suflex, 
he found fome m: nufcripts of the celebrated Thomas Harrtot ; 
by which it appears hat thts aftronomer cilcover ed the {pots ich 
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the Sun, and the fatellites of Jupiter, before they had been 
feen by Galileo. Thefe manufcripts are faid to contain many 
ufeful and interefting particulars, which the Profeffor intends to 
communicate to the public. 

Differtation on the Deluges recorded by the Ancients, together with 
fome phyfical and mathematical Obfervations on thefe Events. By the 
Abbe Mann, 

Many theological writers have fuppofed that the deluges of 
Ogyges and Deucalion, mentioned by the ancient Greek wri- 
ters, were the fame with that recorded by Mofes ; but the Abbé 
Mann is of a contrary opinion, and aflerts that thefe were 
never fuppoled to have been univerfal, till about the time of 
Ovid; or, at leaft, not till the Chaldean hiftory of Berofus 
had been known to the Greeks, 

In order to diminifh the aftonifhment, and to difpel the 
doubts, which the idea of an univerfal deluge is apt to occa- 
fion, M. MANN not only obferves that the atmofphere contains 
an immenfe quantity of water in a ftate of diffolution; but 
alfo reminds us of the late chemical experiments, by which, air 
appears to be convertible into this fluid. If this converfion, 
fays he, can be effséted by human art, much more eafily might 
it be produced by a power infinitely fuperior to that of man: 
not only all the water fufpended in the form of vapour might be 
fuddenly difcharged ; but a great part of the air itfelf might 
be changed into this element, the quantity of which, from an 
atmofphere fifteen or fixteen leagues high, muft have been 
enormous :—-not very great, however, when compared with what 
the good Abbe has calculated as requifite to ‘cover mount 
Chimboraco in Peru, which is faid to be three thoufand two 
hundred toifes ‘above the level of the fea; whereas the whole 
atmofphere cannot well be fuppofed to yield even fo much as 
its own weight of water, which does not exceed a depth of 
thirty-five feet. Befide, what remained unconverted muft, on 
this hypothefis, have been unfit for refpiration, and hence 
deftructive to Noah, and his family. To fupply the remain- 
ing quantity, which the Abbé fuppofes neceffary to effect the 
deluge, he has recourfe to the eruption of fubterraneous wa- 
fers; and he applauds, as highly philefophical, the account 
given by Mahomet in the Koran, where he fays that ** when 
the time was come whith God had ordained for the punifhment of many, 
the furnace Tannour began to boil over,” 

The Abbe proceeds to illuftrate this hypothefis, by giving 
a comparative view of the quantity of water necefiary to inun= 
date the furface of the earth, to the height here fuppofed. This, 
he obferves, is not greater in proportion to the femidiameter of 
our planet, than ,°;ths of a line would be to the radius of a 
fphere of tix feet diameter, Such a globe would contain about 
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4131 French pints ; and if, fays he, we fuppofe it to be in 
a great meafure filled with water, together with a proportional 
quantity of fire, it would require no very great increafe of force 
in the latter, to diffufe over the globe about 12 French pints of 
the water, which would be fufficient to cover its furface to the 
height required. 

The latter part of this theory is by no means new, and is 
here propofed in a defultory unfatisfa€tory manner at the clofe 
of the differtation ; which contains little more than a recapitu- 
lation of what has often been conjectured concerning the de- 
luges of Ogyges and Deucalion. 

Concerning the Syrtes, and the Tides in the Mediterranean Sea. 
By the fame. 

The terms, in which all the writers of antiquity have mentioned 
the Syrtes on the coafts of ‘Tunis and Tripoly, indicate an igno- 
rance of the nature, and a dread of the effects,of thefe fands, which 
will not appear aftonifhing to thofe, whoc6nfider their very im- 
perfect knowlege of phyfical caufes, and of the art of naviga- 
tion. After colle&ting what has been faid concerning thefe 
phenomena, by various authors both ancient and modern, the 
Abbe obferves that they may eafily be accounted for by attend- 
ing to local circumftances, and comparing them with the re- 
mark of Mefirs. BERNovILLI and De La LANpgs, that the 
influence of the tides on inland feas, is always greater in 
proportion to the extent of water from eaft to weft. The Syrtes 
are banks of a very fine light fand, like that found in the de- 
farts of Africa: the greater lies in the gulf of Sidra, the other 
between the ifland of Jerba and the promontory of Capoudea : 
they are overflowed at high water, but left almoft dry by the 
ebb; and it is eafy to conceive, from their expofure to a vaft 
traét of fea to the eaftward, and to the winds which blow from 
that quarter, that the tides on this coaft muft be, not only more 
perceptible than in any other part of the Mediterranean, but 
alfo very irregular and uncertain with regard to their time, as 
well as to the quantity of water which they bring, and the de- 
gree of force with which it is impelled. ‘The operation of thefe 
caufes, in fhifting the loofe fands of the Syrtes, and occafioning 
violent currents in the deeper channels, is fufficiently obvious, 

Concerning Cryftallizations of Water, or Cryftals of Ice, newly 
difesvered. By M. De Launay. 

During the thaw, in the beginning of the year 1784, the 
Danube, obftructed in its courfe, overflowed the fuburbs of 
Vienna; and, when it had returned to its channel, left con- 
fiderable lumps of ice, the fuperficies of which, as they dif- 
folved, appeared to be divided by right lines into irregular 
polygonal figures, f9 as to refemble a number of prifmatic 
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Concerning the i of Criftallization by Retraction, che 
ferved in sek serge aie bitances. By M, De Launay. 

The refled wae in this article were fuggelied by the 
examination of a Hien us iron ore, difcovered at Offceg in Bo- 


hemia; which was found to be an agzrepate of penta onal and 


hexagonal prilms ; rd xcept in macaitude, exactly relem- 
bled a ftratum of bafaltes: this fimilsrity appeared more ftrik- 
in a when it was obferved that fome of thete prifms were are 
ticulated in the fame manner as bafaitine columns: they fepa- 
rated from cach other on being — to the atmofphere, 
which,the author aflerts, operates in the fame manner on bafaltes ; 
hence he atcounts for the formation of ; the olumns, whith 
compofe what is called Fingal’s cave, in the ‘ifle of Stalta ; 
the extremities of whic! hy as deferived by Dr. Van ‘Trail, 
are exactly like the articu’ atione of thefe pri 
According to M. Di I UNAY, the bafaltes is formed from 

a limous lava, which contiits of arzillaceous and filiceous earth 
mixed with tron, and is decompoted by Jang maceration in 
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water; and this mafs, being crad rally dricd, is, by the retraGtion of 
the argillaceous earth, (plit int regula prifvatic frapmenis, 
To coofirm his hypothefis, he adduces what hus been obferved 
of a certain kind of ¢ 
tejfularis, which, as it dries, breaks into cubes. By this theory, 
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he attempts to account for the fermatien of all ftrtated and h- 
° Py . ’ , ° : 
laceous fubflances in the mineral kinedoms; maintaining that 
molt ftones and minerals owe their conliilence to exficeation, 
after having been macerated in wacer: and that the firize and 
vs fa - (P ve > ~ £ fe ave tr tés« - ‘ i f a ee 
filaments, obfervable in fome of ¢: cie, aic inflances of priimacnie 
+: . : : Ps , 2 — ital int Rie 
cryftallization; but as thefe productions are generally irregular, 
with refpe&t to their external figure, he thinks it evident that 
they have been formed, mot oy the common proccis of crytiallize 
. — rhiel FF : 2 | age } 
| WT } +) i e | - a'f ? /j 
Ing, but by that Pp eCcultar mode which he IL yies Cry /. ib2Qlion ly 
retradiion 
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i O¢ princ Ipar 0 ject, Li} tn! , Excu! ~ Vy vas to examine a 
° ‘a y my ’ ' . ‘ . : 
mine of lead and arfenic, at CoursSt. Etienne, which was opened 
many years avo, but appears to have been deferted through want 


49 
of iki!!, or e icouragen ent, to carry on the works. Ic is fup- 
poicd to be very rich. 


Cn the Aleans of Improving Asrvicuiture in the Ardennes. By the 
Abbe Marcy. 

The chief reafon here given for the low flate of cultivation 
in this part of Luxemburg, is, that it confifts me oftly of common 
Jands; to inciofe and diftribute thefe to the peafants in fmall 
Uu4 farms, 
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farms, and to ftall the cattle, for the fake of preferving their 
dung, are the means propofed in this memoir. 

On the Prefervation of Provifions. By the Abbé Mann. 

As whatever increates the abundance and general ufe of vee 
getable food, muft be highly beneficial to a community, the 
Abbe’s inrention deferves great praife ; and his fubjeét, though 
always interefling, was peculiarly fo to his countrymen, at the 
time when this paper was written; when it was hoped that 
the Dutch would be cont pelled to refign their monopolizing 
claim to obitruct the navigation of the Scheld, and that the 
Fiemings might once more have cultivated an extenfive com- 
merce. Bet, after having done juftice to the author’s patriotic 
defign, we cannot help obferving, that his memoir is exceeding- 
Ly diffate, containing many things that are objects of Juxury 
rather than of utility, and which belong more proper!y to the pro- 
vince of the confectioner or the cook, than to that of public 
ceconomy. It contains directions for drying, pickling, and falt- 
ing’vegetables, which are only fuch, as, we believe, are pretty well 
known to moft good honfewives in England; except thofe 
which relate to the prefervation of turnips, by falting and fer- 
menting them, inthe fame way in which the Germans do their 
four cabbage. We mention this becaufe, like the four-croute, 
i¢ may be a ufeful and wholefome provifion in long voyages. 

The Abbé has alfo tranfcribed, from the ‘fournal de la Marine 
de France, the following method of preferving water, which is 
faid to be very efficacious. After making the cafks water-tight 
with a gummy preparation, which the French call cambouis, “fill 
them with frefh water; and put into each cafk, two hands-full 
of quick-lime.. This muit ftand in them five or fix days, after 
which they muft be well rinfed, and filled with the water in- 
tended for the voyage; when on board, the bungholes muft be 
covered with a piece of canvafs, over which a plate of tin may 
be fiightly nailed, to keep out the rats. In this manner, water 
has been preferved perfectly fweet during voyages of fix months. 
On breaking up one of thefe water-cafks, it was found that the 
lime had formed a thin coating on the infide. 

Experiments on fome Precipitates of Metals and Semi metals. 
By M. De Beunte. 

This academician’s defign was to inquire, whether, by the 
folution and fubfequent precipitation of metals, he could not 
difcover fuch colours, as mizht be highly ufeful in arts and ma- 
nufaftures. His experiments are numerous, and many of them, 
in his opinion, are fuccefsful : of thofe which appear to afford 
the moft durable colours, we fhall give the refult, in the follow- 
ing table: 
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Solvent. Precipitant, Colour. 


Cavftic aleali . » « « Bright yellow 
Infufion of galls .« « « Black 
Liver of fulphur . »« » Reddit brown 


Vitriolic acid 


Cauftic aleali . « »« « Reddith yellow 
Fixed aleali . « «© « Chefnut 
Intufion of galls » « « Black 
Vinegar Infufion of galls . « « Black 
( vitriolic acid Liver of fulphur . » . Black 
; Intufion of galls . « »« Chefnut 
Pruffian aleali .« « « Green 
Liver of fulphur . . . Dark brown 
Nitrous acid Arfenical liver of fulphur Dark olive 
Copper < Cauftic aleali .« « « « Green 
Intufion of galls . . « Green 
Cauftic alcali « « « « Green 


Tron Marine acid 





Marine acid Infufion of galls . . . Brown 
- Arfenical liver of fulphur Brown 
L inegar Infufion of galls, « « e Dark ycllow 


Pruffian alcali , .« « « Blue 
Infufion of galls . »« .« Grey 
Liver of fulphur . . « Yellow 


Vitriolic acid 


j , os Arfenical Jiver of fulphur Yellow 
7 Smoking fpirit of falt Fixed aleali . . - « White 
Infufion of galls . . « Yellow 

Aqua regia Arfenical liver of fulphur Straw colour 
Lead Diluted nitrous acid Arfenical liver of fulphur Orange 


The author obferves that a folution of iron in the marine acid 
is a better yellow dye for cottons and linens, than any hitherto 
known. To give a ftrong and durable black to vegetable fub- 
ftances, inftead of copperas, he recommends a folution of crocus 
martis in vinegar. ‘The white obtained from tin, he fays, is 
better than that from zinc. 

On the Symptoms of Death, By M. Du Ronneau. 

This is a moft prolix memoir; in which the writer, main- 
taining the opinion of Wallerius, animalia prius acefcunt, quam 
putre/cunt, aflerts that a corpfe undergoes, firft an acefcent, and 
afterward an alkalefcent ur putrid fermentation; and that the 
former was what was meant by Winflow, when he determined 
putrefaétion to be the only certain fign of death. 

There are three other memoirs in this volume, of which, at 
prefent, we fhall only mention the titles: viz. Ob/ervations of a 
Total Eclipfe of the Moon, Sept. 10, 1733, at Bruffels. By the 
Abté CHEVALIER.—T ables of the Coins, Weights, and Meafures, of 
various Nations, Ancient and Modern. By the Abbé Mann,— 
Sy/tematical Arrangement of the Produétions of the Mineral Kingdom. 
By M. De Launay. 

To the fecond part of this colle&tion, is prefixed the general 
title of Aij/tory, vol. 1.5 it confifts of memoirs concerning the 
antiquities of the Netherlands. However acceptable thefe may 
be to a Flemifh antiquary, they appear, to an Englifh reader, dull 
and uninterefting; as they relate chiefly to the darkeft and moft 
ignorant ages. We fhall, therefore, leave them unnoticed ; and 


conclude this article with regretting that the prefent volume has 
not 
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ArT. XVII. 


Louis XIV. fa Cour, & le Regent; i.e. Lewis the X1Vth, his 
Court, and the Regent. Ly M. Anquerit, reguiar Canon of 
the Congregation of Irancte, eae and Curate of Chateau-leg- 
gard, Correfpondent of the Roy al Academy or Inicriptions and 
Belles-Lettres, and "ence of the Provincial Atlembly ef Or- 
leans. 12mo. 4 Vols. Paris. 1789. 

PEHIS elegant and judicious writer will be better known, 
ia and the work betore us wi il be more likely to be read, 
when it is told, that he was author of the celebrated Liifory of 

the League, t than from hts long hit of titles dif played as above 
We tcarcely thought it pofible, after the numerous ittories, 

mpeesie anece dotes, and letters, which we had ieven concern. 
juny this period of hillory, and fome ¢ of them written by perfons 
of the firft rank for gen Mus, dilroence, and fidelity, (hat we 
fhould meet with new information or amufement on a a fubject 
fo zpparently exhautted, ‘his publication, however, is fo ju- 
dicioully and fpiritedly arranged and written, that thoagh (as 
the author copfefles in his pretace) it is but a kind of cexta, 
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chiefly compcfed of quotations from or autoors, connected 
in fuch a manner as to form a regular waole, we have peruied 


PeeihQ entcitainment lacreaic, 


It with avidity 3 find y 
as we proceeded, to the end of the work. 

The author informs us, he does aot venture to call his pub- 
ication a /iffery; as it contains anecdotes and details inferior 
to the digaity of that ule; he merely —— the court aud 
private life of Lewis ALV. and whe Regent. He does not in- 
troduce tne monarch act the head or his army, his counfels, or 
bis admiaitfration: it is a portrait of tiis prince in more tranquil 
fituations, with his family, muinitters, tnd courtiers. 

‘The work is divided into four epuchs; each of which forms 
a volume. 

The frit contains the brilliant and profperous period of the 
reign of Lewis XIV. 

‘Lhe fecond, the fummit of his felicity; and the time when 
his happineis began to dimiai{h. 

Te third contains his misfortunes, 
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The fourth part concerns the Regency, court. etiquette du- 
ring the reizn of Lewis, his finances, and politica] character. 

M. ANQUETIL, previoufly to entering on the bufinefs of 
his tirft volume, gives us a fketch of the charadlers of the 


moft celebrated authors, from whofe writings be has extracted 
his matertals; and as this is a kind cf Revtew of celebrated 
publications, many of which appeared before our labours bee 


gains and though we have slrcady given our Opinion of others; 


P on) 
yet as a native of France muft be betier able to appreciate the 


merit of works written in bis own lanzuaze on the hiftory of 
his own country, we fall prefent our re: deis with a {ummary of 
the fentence. which is here pafled on them. 
ie hr *, of the Duke de St. Simon’s Memoirs, which were 
ja manufcript at the ti in e when this author confulted them, he 
fays, ee original contilts of 7 volumes in 4ta, and this is only 
a0 adric gment of a much niore voluminous work. A perfon 
leman (the prefent bifnop of 
lirms that, at fourfcore, he enjoyed all 
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his faculties as perfely as at forty. His converfation was ene 


chanting; his chicf retidence, during many years, was in his 
library, where he read incedfantly, and forgot nothing. The 
Maiiial Duc de Belle- Ife ufed to fay that ** he was the moflt 
intereiing and agreeable dictionary he ad ever confulted.” 
He had been educated in —_ principles ; and though he was 
introduced at court when he was only IS years old, he never 
quitted thofe principles; and was always clofe! y connected with 
the moli virtuous Characters of the times, The authentici ity of 


his facts has never been douttuid. M. AxQuetiL, in making 
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thefe Memoirs che batts 4 »f bis Look, has endeavoured to preferve 
the ortotnal character of ine pal fiapes with which M. ceSt. Simon 
has juraifhed him. His.ityle is, indeed, tronice), and rather feveres 
but be writes with eiegance and purity, like an open, koneft 
man, toval to his prince and jult to ail mankind.——fome few 
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me s to return wit} pecoliar pieaiure, fuch 2s the courtier’s 
perpetual and infatiatle thirlt afser pecuniary favours. His 
farcafms on this fubt-& are not fofiensd by M. Anquerirs 
but, wioheut Giminiueing their force, be hes rendered them 
lefs micchieveus py concealing names. ‘** Men are fr: -— tly 
biamea unjufily tor impreanaticg their writings with the heat 
which puns them. Thus beat is particulany n ceflary in writ- 
Ing or ipesking about courts. Montefauseu f.id it was nee 
ceflary LO uy a Kufan ai e, to nf ake him feel. Courtiers 
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and men of bigh sank are Kuffians when the calamities of the 
ire in quettion*,’ 
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The Abbé de Choify’s Memoirs, printed in 1727, according 
to his own account, were the offspring of converfations with 
perfons of rank and information, who had been long refident 
in the court of Lewis XIV. M. AnqueTix has made fre- 
quent ufe of this author, who lived to a great age, and was, 
by turns, a courtier, traveller, prie{t, miffionary, hiftorian, 
and writer of romances. 

The Hiftory of Lewis XIV. by M. Reboulet, Do&or of Laws, 
1756. ‘This, in the opinion of M. AnQuetTit, is the beft 
hiftory of Lewis; asthe writer is judicious and moderate, neither 
a flatterer nora fatirift. His ftyle is pure, clear, and flowing, 
He juft fays what is neceflary of the private life of individuals, 
for a general hiftory ; and makes his readers fufficiently acquainted 
with war, negotiations, interior affairs, and the interefts of 
princes relative to France. 

Les Memoires du Marquis de la Fare, publifhed 1716, reach 
no farther than 1697. it has been faid that this author took 
Saluft for his model. Indeed, he paints like Saluft; but then, 
like him, he is more an orator than an hiftorian. M. dela 
Fare was of the court of the Duke of O:leans; it is neceffary, 
therefore, to read with caution whatever he fays of the king. 

The Age of Lewis the X\Vth, publifhed in 1754 under the 
mame ot M. de Francheville. No one will venture to fay 
that this is not a very agreeable work. “The manner in which 
it is written, by chapters, has been cenfured ; though a very 
convenient form for the author, who is faid rather to have 
accomodated facts to refle&tions, than drawn reflections from 
facts. In fhort, it has: been thought unreafonable that the 
author fhould expec to be believed on his bare word, when 
be fays that events, and their caufes, have been communicated 
to him by perfons of diftinction, extremely well informed, but 
whom he never names. This, however, could be a grievance 
no farther than the reader thought it neceflary to doubt the 
veracity of M. de Francheville or of M. de Voltaire. 

Memoirs of the Duc de Navailles et de la Vallette. Mem. of the 
Marfhal Duc de Grammont. ‘Thefe two are ftri@iy military. 
Memoirs by the Duc de Noailles, publifhed in 1777 by the 
Abbé Millot. Of the D. of Berwick, 1780. Life of Mad. de 
Maintenon, 1786. Life of Marfoal D. de Villars, 1785. Me- 
moirs of Mad. de Maintenon, by de la Baumille, 1778. This 
author has not made the moft of his materials. His ftyle is 
nervous, though rather dry and unconnected; his reflections are 
decifive, but, in general, judicious; except when his zeal againft 
the Catholic religion and its minifters renders him intemperate. 

Letters of Mad. de Maintenon, publifhed at Maeftricht, 1778. 
Thefe are ftampt with inimitable mark$ of originality; and it 


may be truly faid, that they paint, from the life, the writer’s 
portrait. 
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portrait. Good fenfe, wifdom, and gravity, prevail throughout, 
There are few pleafsntries, but thofe few are excellent; and in 
their proper places. Sometimes, reflections naturally occur at the 
end of facts, which might be repeated as maxims. Few have 
ever fo perfectly known the duties of different ftations as Mad. 
de Maintenon. Bifhops, ambafladors, generals, minifters, 
princes, and even nuns, are characterized, as if by accident, in 
her letters. When the addrefles her direGtors, her expreffions 
abound in candour and fimplicity ; and we are always furprifed 
that not a word ever efcapes, which difcovers, or even raifes, 
a (ufpicion of what fhe was.- The roth vol. contains the Re- 
colledtions of Mad. de Caylus. But though they are mere recel~ 
leGions, they are neverthelefs fufficiently connected, 

The Letters of the Marchionefs de Sévigné. Thefe letters are 
univerfally read, and re-read, with new pleafure. No defeét has 
ever been urged againft this charming writer, but the perpetual 
repetition of tendernefs for her daughter, amounting almoft to 
adoration; which, however, fhe fo varies and embellifhes by the 
grace, elegance, and variety of her terms of endearment, thae 
there muft be fomething very mifanthropic in the reader who is 
offended with them. Ir is certain, however, that fhe never had 
the leaft idea that her letters would be printed; and fhe was, 
doubtlefs, at liberty to write to her daughter in whatever manner 
fhe pleafed. The ftyle of thefe letters, though carelefs, is fice 
from redundance; it is fweet and flowing, without infipidity. 
There are many beautiful thoughts which arife out of the fub- 
jeQ, unfought; fragments of natural eloquence, which the 

reateft writers would not difavow; pleafantries of fociety, at 
which thofe can laugh who were not prefent; elegant nzarra- 
tions, with defcrip:ions fo exact, that we feem looking at the 
things defcribed ; puns, and a play of words, which bite with- 
out hurting; a fine irony, but no malice; and, throughout, we 
difcover goocnefs of heart, tendernefs and franknels, with a 
fund of good fenfe, wifdom, and religion. One of the great 
ufes, continues M. ANQUETIL, which may be drawn from 
thefe delineations of private life, is the change of inclination, 
tafte, ways of thinking and jucging of individuals, obfervable in 
the courle of twenty-five years, during which this correfpondence 
lafted; the revolutions in the friendfhips, connections, and for- 
tunes of thofe with whom we live; the unforefeen accidents 
and events: all conftitute a true moving picture, which fur- 
nifhes fubje&ts for reflection on the’ prudence aad precaution 
neceflary in the choice, during early youth, not only of our 
friends, but of our common acquaintance. 


Effays in the Style of Montagne, by M. D’Argenfon, 1785. 


/ : . 
Thete Effays, though the imication of the old moral painter 1s 
not very ftrong, contain juft reflections, fubtil thoughts, and 
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pictures well defigned and coloured; but what rendcrs thefe 
memoirs the more interefting to an hiltorian, is the kind of 
gallery which they contain, with the portraits of ai! Lewis the 
X1Vth’s minifters, in the attitudes peculiar to each *, 

Memuoires de Rabutin, Comte de Buj/ft, 1709, and the Amorous 

wy of the Gauls, —— in 1754. 

emoirs toward a univerfal L[ii/ory of Europe, from 16c0 to 
276 by Father @. furigny, 1757. J hele laft memoirs are ex- 
tremely judicious, clear, {hort, aud written in a manner which js 
fometimes farcaltic, but ——s arecable. 

Memairs of Anne of Aufiria, C anfort o of Lewis XII. by Mad, 
De Mottevilie, one of her favourites. 1723. The ttle of 
favourite, fays M. ANQUETIL, muft not prejudice the reader 
againft the veracity of Mad. de Motteville. Her attachment to 
her Royal Miftrefs did not prevent her from feeing the faults of 
that princefs, though fhe treats them with proper refpect and 
delicacy, Befide a regular feries of events, we find in thefe 
memoirs portraits of men and women, with accounts of their 
manners, characters, families, fecret adventures, and deicriptions 
of feafts and fathions, with very juft and moral reflections. 

Memoirs of re de Monpenjier, daughter of Galton of 
Orleans, brother to Lewis Xi{1. Kin: g of 7 1728. ‘Thefe 
are genuine Ademoirs of Adlade moijelle, for fhe is the only fubje& 
throughout. Sae never {peaks of any event, public or private, 
but what is relative to herfelf, She is blamed for filling her 
book with accounts of feaits, drefs, fafhions, etiquette, pre- 
cedesce, genealogies, and all fuch fubje€s as appear frivolous ; 
but it fhould be remembered, that thefe are ever important 
affairs to perfons of her rank. 

The tHiflory of Princefs Elenvictta of England, fit Wife of 
Philip Duke of Orleans, and Memoirs of the Court of France 
for the Years 1686 and i6%9, by the Countefs de la Fayette, 
1779» She begins, according to the fathion of the times, by 


drawing portraits. Her fiyle is nodle, and the periods are of a 
proper length, and well roun ied, Io the ~— oir ¢ of the Court 
of France, ihe ts fond of contrafting her charecters, making 
them retire and advance dramatic vg oO Rae nto ihe action; 


fo that we feem reading an epilode of Clelia and hint, 
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In our Review for “— ember, p 399. we wave an account of 


thefe iijlays, from an Enel th tranflation, which faid that they had 
nev , before, been publifhed, This circumitance induced us to 


ry their authenticity ; but the mention of them by M. Ax- 
QUETIL, feems to remove this fulpicion. Y¥et, then, the afleri 
that they were now publifhed for the fiit time, is untrue ;—anc 
tranilation, likewife, is without the plates here mentioned. Per- 
haps, the works are not the fame. 
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acelebrated romance, which authors were then ambitious of 
imitating, even tin writing liiflory. 


Hiftorical Letters, by M. Peliffin, 1729. The ftyle of thefe 
Ietters is fimple, and purely epittolary; but though they chiefiy 
contain a journal of the expeditions and campaigns of Lewis XIV. 
from 1070 to 16838, it is not a dry relation; the writer has 
enriched it © with feats and facts that the Greek and Romaa 
hifforians would not have omitted,’ 

Memoirs of Madame Staal, 1755. The hiftory of her in- 
fancy and of her carly years, is writen with a fecilicy that 
pleales and interelts; the ciferace of the Duke of Maine is re- 
related with an appexrance of truth that perfuades. Her ftyle, 
in genera', is pure and flawing; hes ceicriplions are animated, 
and the pleafantries are well exprefied. : 

The political Annals of the dibi de Saint-Pierre. His produce 
tions have bien called the dreams of an bouefh man; and this work 
coes not prove the title to be i!i imagined. His head was filled 
with fo many proj.cts for inipiring princes with the love of 
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glory, founded on the wildom | 
that his fchemes mav weil be called reveries. Pane Abbe 
goes to the fource and motives of actions, but by th fhoriett 
road. He never dwells long on facis, un'efs he can draw from 
them ufeful reflections; and this beaevoleat difiga makes us 
excufe the whimfical ideas which he fo necimes conceives. 
Memoirs if the Regency of the Duke of Orleans, during the Mino- 
rity of Lewis XV. 1730. As a hiitury, this is but 4 mean 
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ule. The anecdotes concerning all the perfonages about the 
ourt are pleafant and intereiting. This princets bad an ine 
veterite hatred for Mad, de Maintenon, wnom fhe treats with 
feverity on all occafions. 

THe Puiriprics, a MS. Satire again the Regent Duke 
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readers with a fketch of the account which he has given of each, 
as it feems juft and characteriftic. 





LEWIS THE FOURTEENTH. 


Few fovereigns had ever fuch obligations to their fubjes, 
as this prince. When he aflumed the reins of government, 
the French, who from the time of Henry LV. had been always 
under the dominion of minifters, felt a pride in obeying a king, 
The young monarch became the delight of the nation. A fingle 
word of benevolence, or an action that could poffibly be con- 
ftrued into a wifh for the national profperity or glory, was re- 
tailed with rapture. From the capital, this loyal fpirit flew into 
the provinces; and hence may be deduced that efteem, con- 
fidence, zeal, fidelity, and popular fubmiffion, which he en- 
joyed to the end of his life. 

Cardinal Mazarin, charged with the education of the young 
king, and his brother, Philip Duke of Orleans, commonly 
called Monfieur, with the queen-mother’s approbation, endea- 
voured to render the one robuift and manly, and the osher effe- 
minate. Lewis, tall, active, and healthy, fucceeded in all his 
exercifes. He had already 2 commanding afpect without dif- 
dain, was ferious without i]l humour, and acquired refpeét at 
an age when he could be only expecied to pleafe. Philip had, 
in foftoefs, all that his brother poflefied in majefty. He hada 
natural tafte for the drefs and ornaments of the otber fex. 

: This the queen- mother encouraged, and feemed delighted to fee 

a4 him diefled like a girl, and to appear publicly thus traveftied 
with other young courtiers in the fame garb. ‘The eldeft bro- 
ther was very early taught to ac? the King; and left he fhould 
be tired of his part, or efcape from his harnefi, the cardinal 
took care to provide him with regal amufements fuitable to his 
trappings. 

Mazarin, who had brought from Italy feven nieces, wifhed 
that the young monarch fhould fee, or at leaft admire, no other 
females. However, the attendants of thefe ladies feem to have 
exercifed more powerful enchantments over his affections, than 
had been furnifhed to them either by nature or art; though 
Mary Mancini, one of the cardinzl’s nieces, afterward feems 
ferioufly to have attached Lewis, notwithftanding his more 
tranfient amufements: but the defcription of this lady’s charms, 
excites no pleafurable ideas in the hearts of us old critics: for 
Mad. de Motteville fays, that ‘* her complexion was brown, 
rather bordering on yellow; her neck and arms Jean and 
{cragey, and her mouth wide and flat; but fhe had good teeth, 
a fine figure, and eyes, which, though ftaring and vacant, feemed 
as if they might, one day or other, acquire fenfibility and ani- 
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mation.” This does not feem to imply a prodigy of beauty. 
Yet, with the frefhnefs of fourteen or fifteen, and a premature 
fpirit of coguettrie, fhe found little difficulty in touching fo new 
and inexperienced a heart, as that of the young monarch, In- 
deed, he became fo attached to this lady, that if the cardinal’s 
ambitious views had not been checked by the fear of national 
refentment, fhe might have been Queen of France. 

When the time came for forming an alliance for his Majefty, 
at once conjugal and political, Mary Mancini was placed in a 
convent, in order to wean the young prince from her fociety. 
The feparation, fays M. ANQUETIL, was extremely afliGing ; 
and the adieus were of the tendereft kind. The King could not 
contain his tears. You weep! fays Mary, with a forrow mixed 
with indignation, you weep! who are a king, and yet fuffer me to 
be torn from you! 

France was, at this time, at war with Spain ; and both nations, 
tired of the conteft, and the long enmity which had fubfifted 
between them, were glad to terminate their difputes by a mar- 
riage between the young Lewis and the Infanta; and which 
took place in 1660. The defcription of the feftivity on this 
occafion, in Spain, Germany, and France, is truly charac- 
teriftic. Marfhal de Grammont, the moft gallant nobleman 
of the French court, rode poft to Madrid, with his whole fuite, 
fumptuoufly drefled, to manifeft the impatience of his matter. 
The Admiral of Caftile gave him a moft fuperb entertainment, 
“* but more for the fight than the palate. Seven hundred difhes,”’ 
fays the Marfhal, ** with the admiralty arms on them, were 
ferved ; but fo faffroned and gilt, that they went away as they 
came, without any one being able to touch them, though the 
dinner Jafted above four hours.” 

A ceremonial entertainment given in Germany, fome time be- 
fore, to the fame Martfhal, forms a perfe& contraft to this. ‘* The 
Electors of Mayenceand Coloyne(fays he) were there. The dinner 
lafted from noon till nine o’clock at night, to the found of kettle- 
drums and trumpets, which never let the ears of the guefts have 
a moment’s reft. At Jeaft two thoufand healths were drank. 
The table being cleared, the El*€tors, and others of the com- 
pany, danced on it; and 1 myfelf (fays the Marflial), though 
lame, led off a courant, and we all got as drunk as wine could 
make us.” But though this marriage was celebrated at Fon- 
tarabia with true Spanifh gravity; in France, the rejoicings were 
lefs remarkable for magnificence than for hilarity. The people, 
in general, feemed intoxicated with jov, efpecially when the 
King and Queen entered the capital. Mad. Scaron, afterward 
Mad. de Maintenon, at this time confounded in the crowd, fays 
in one of her letters, written the day afier, that fhe had been, for 
ten or twelve hours, all eyes and ears; and feeing a little farther 
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than the moment, adds, that ** the queen muft certainly have 
retired that evening, well pleafed with the hufband which the 
nation had given to her.”’ 

This alliance, and the confequent peace, with Spain, was 
the fummit of cardinal Mazarin’s glory. The people, who 
had before abufed and pelted him, now received him with ac- 
clamations; and thofe magiftrates by whom he had been pro- 
fcribed, now haftened to compliment him on this aufpicious 
occafion. This artful and rapacious minifter furvived the 
public joy but a few months; dying, fays M. ANQUETIL, in 
perfe& tranquillity after his ftormy regency, more like a philo- 
fopher than a Chriftian, March oth, 1661, at fifty-nine years 
of age. Of his feven nieces, he had three ftill to provide for: 
whom he had refufed to foliciting fovereigns. During the Py- 
renean treaty, he let our Charles II. flip through his fingers, 
who, offering his hand to Mary Mancini, was thanked by the 
Cardinal; who afterward offered her to Charles when he had 
afcended the throne, with a portion of five millions of livres, 
but was then thanked in his turn. But he had all the honour of 
refufing the princes of Savoy and Lorrain. Thefe princes, in- 
different about money, only wifhed perfonally to have a ftrong 


fortified town put into their hands on the frontiers of France. 


but the minifter honourably refufed to comply with conditions 
fo difadvantageous to the kingdom; and married his niece Mary 
to the conftable Colonna, giving her near fifty thoufand pounds 
fterling per annum, and his fine palace at Rome. Hortenfia, 
the moft beautiful of his nieces, he beftowed on the D. de la 


Meillerie, grand mafter of the king’s houfehold, on condition 


that he took the name of Mazarin, with a fortune of 70,000]. 
per annum, and an immenfe quantity of rich furniture; and 
laftly, he fettled on the youngeft a portion fufficient for an 
alliance to the houfe of Bouillon, when fhe became of age. 
For the others, who were already married in France, he ob- 
tained new grants. ‘The king refufed him nothing; or rather, 
he fubmitted to his wifhes with the docility of a pupil, habi- 
tuated to obedience, or through gratitude for the care he had 
taken in forming him;—for it is but juft to fay, that if during 
eaily youth the cardinal only taught him how to aé? the king, as 
he advanced to manhood, he inftruéted him how to be a king 
indeed. 

The riches left by the cardinal were enormous. According 
to the D. de St. Simon, in fpite of the oppofition of two furious 
factions, it was proved in court (at the trial of the D. of Ma- 
zating with his fon, for the reftitution of his mother’s dowry), 
that, during an adminiftration which lafted twenty years, he gave 
this lady upward of a million fterling; befide the prodigious 


fortunes beftowed on the duchefs de Mercceur, the princefs of 
Conti, 
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Conti, the duchefs of Modena, the conftable Colonna, the coun- 
tefs of Soiffons, and the duchefs of Bouillon; together with the 
jmmen(e treafures which fell to the D. de Nevers. All this 
wealth was amafled, not in times of profperity and abundance, 
but during civil and foreign wars, which lafted till within a 
year of his death, It fhould alfo be remembered, that, like car- 
dinal Richelieu, he had the fame houfehold military eftablifh- 
ment as the king: gens d’armes, light-horfe, with an additional 
company of moufquetaires, all commanded by noblemen, and 
perfons of quality under them. 

M. de St. Simon believes, that it was the aftonifhing poffef- 
fions of this cardinal, joined to the defpotifm with which he 

overned the court, that determined Lewis XIV. never to have 
a prime minifter, again, or to admit an ecclefiaftic in council. 

The writer jut cited, tells us, that this monarch had parts 
rather above mediocrity, more folid than brilliant; but he had a 
mind capable of forming itfelf by obfervation, and of borrowing 
ideas from thofe around him, without appearing a fervile imi- 
tator. He profited extremely, by living with perfons poflefled 
of knowlege of the world, and merit of all kinds. When he 
began to reign, his minifters at home, and in foreign courts, 
were the moft able, and his generals the beft in Europe. He 
learned every thing of them, ‘The capacity of thefe accom- 
plifhed perfons, and thofe of their fchool, was derived from the 
troubles with which the kingdom was agitated from the time of 
Lewis XIII. It is the common effect of civil wars to draw 
forth abilities; and of a Jong peace to debafe them. 

The queen- -mother was devout; and the young queen was timid, 
appearing embarrafled by a great court, fo that the moft diftin- 
guifhed and accomplifhed perfons, male and female, aflembled at 
the houfe of the countefs of Soiffons. As fuperintendant, fhe 
had apartments in the palace of the Tuilleries, where fhe reigned 
at the time of her uncle’s death; and fuftained her empire b 
continuing, in fome degree, his former fplendour; but ftill more 
by her wit and courage. Her refidence was the centre of gal- 
Jantry and intrigue. “Here perfons in friendfhip, decorated with 
titles, and almott all related or allied by marriage, lived together 
like one family, without admitting new or unknown aflociates. 
Here the king acquired that polite and gallant air, to which he 
afterward united, during his whole life, decorum and dignity. 
His fize and majeftic figure, which fuccecded the bloom of 
youth, even the found of his voice, and his gait, diftinguifhed 
him from cther men. 

The adminiftration of the kingdom was regulated two days 
before Mazarin’s death, from his plans and counfel; and the 
machine was already in motion, when Harlai de Chanvalon, 
Prefident of the clergy then afflembled, inquiring of his majefty 
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to whom he fhould apply in future concerning matters of bufi- 
nefs, he faid, to me. The Abbé de Choify fays, that ** Lewis XIV, 
always wifhed to be thought to govern by himfelf; and he cer- 
tainly did, if hearing none but his minifters, feeing with their 
eyes, and fhutting out truth from every other avenue, when it 
was their intereft to conceal it, can be called fo.” He had, at this 
time, three minifters: Le Tellier for the war department, 
Lionne for foreign affairs, and Fouquet for finance. The fame 
author has drawn their feveral characters with nice difcrimina- 
tion: 

«© Michel le Tellier (fays he) was a handfome agreeable man; of 
an eafy temper; timid in his family affairs, but bold and enterprifing 
in thofe of the itate. Sufliciently firm to execute a plan; fitter, how- 
ever, for the fecond place than the firft; fearful of making enemies, 
perhaps becaufe he was a dangerous enemy himfelf. He was gentle 
and infinuating ; agreat promifer; regular and civil in his commerce 
with the world, where he ftrewed nothing but flowers; and this was 
all that could be expected from his friendthip. 

«© Tiugh de Lionne, a gentleman of Dauphiny, was extremely 
well verfed in the interefts of princes, and a dexterous negotiator; 
but this quality was fo well known by foreign minifters, that they 
were always on their guard. He feldom worked, unlefs preffed b 
circumitances, and then tranfacted the whole, himfelf, with matchlefs 
abilities. At other times, facrificing his fortune, health, and even 
indolence, to play, good cheer, and other pleafures. 

<* Nicolas Fouquet, rendered famous by his difgrace, had a pene- 
trating mind, great tafte for the belles lettres, and beaux arts, 
and ftill more for voluptuoufnefs. He feemed to be working alone 
in his ftudy at St. Mandé, his country-houfe; and while the whole 
court was in his anti-chamber, praifing the indefatigable fpirit of 
this great man, he defcended by a back itair-cafe into a little garden, 
where certain nymphs, that I could name, condefcended to bear him 
company. for the weighty compeniation of gold. He was the greateft 
and moft daring diflipator that the treafury of a great nation ever 
{upported.” 

‘The king worked, every day, with thefe three minifters, 
either together or feparately. His hour of rifing was eight ; 
he then went to prayers, drefled himfelf, read books or ftate 
p2pers, and made a fhort breakfait ; appearing at ten o’clock in 
counci), whence he departed at twelve, and went to mafs. The 
time between divine fervice and dinner, he either gave to the 
public, or to the queens in their apartments. After dinner, he 
ufually continued a confiderable time with the royal family ; 
then he again fhut himfelf up with one of his minifters, gave 
audiences, received petitions, and fixed a day for anfwering 
them, The reft of the afternoon was pafled in converfations, 
either with the queens, or at the houfe of the countefs of Soif- 
fons ; at play always moderate, and never at games of mere 
Ghance ; at the theatre, or in walking, according to the feafon; 
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—without ever breaking into this arrangement, unlefs on days 
of hunting, or extraordinary diverfions. His favourite repatt 
was fupper; this he prolonged, and fometimes had a ball after 
it; which was eafily formed, as there were always ready for 
this fervice, the maids of honour; a title difficult to fuftain in 
fo warm aclimate. This lively and playful band was under the 

overnment of the duchefle de Navailles, Jady of the bedcham- 
ber to the young queen, a place to which fhe had been appoint- 
ed by cardinal Mazarin; but having difputed fome official 
rights with the countefs of Soiflons, his niece, they were at va- 
riance. 

Madame de Navailles, with old-fafhioned notions of vir- 
tue and prudence, had great difficulty, with all her vigilance, 
to keep the young lords about the court, in order; nor was fhe 
always feconded in her endeavours by the ladies whom fhe 
wifhed to defend. Among thofe that were little inclined to re- 
fittance, was Mademoifelle de la Motte Houdancourt, one of 
the queen’s maids of honour. ‘The counte!s of Soiflons formed 
and inftruéted her how to pleafe the king, as much to preferve 
her own credit with the monarch, as to mortify Madame de 
Navailles; who, alarmed with fome preparations which fhe 
perceived the king was making for entering her fheep-fold in 
the night, {poke to him of the impropriety of his defign with 
fome degree of firmnefs. At firft he heard thefe fhort exhorta- 
tions with patience, but at length appeared diffatished; yet 
he exprefled his difapprobation with fuch politenefs, that fhe 
thought there was nothing to fear from his refentment. How- 
ever, the defire of victory, and the indignation excited in the 
young fovereign by oppofition to his will, tranfported him to 
threats, if fhe continued to thwart his purpofe. The lady, not- 
withftanding the danger of difgrace, and the ruin of her family, 
perfifted in rigoroufly guarding her flock from this royal wolf; 
who continuing his enterprifes, was encouraged by the raillerics 
of Madame’ de Soiffons, who called the dame d’honneur a pre- 
tended prude, and laughed at the king for fuffering his plea- 
fures to be thus crofled. She awakened his felf-love fo much, 
that he thought he was following the dictates of a friend, 
when he was only gratifying an ambitious woman, who mer~', 
wifhed the ruin of ber rival ; ** a very common circum <ance 
among the great,” fays Madame de Motteville, ** who betide 
being prone to evil, like other men, and having paffions to com- 
bat in their own hearts, have alfo to refift the paffions of thofe 
about them.” 

Madame de Navailles, with the firmnefs of a Roman matron, 
in fpite of the ruin which fhe was fure to encounter, perfifted 
in her oppofition to the king’s defigns, and ordered iron bars 


to be fixed to all the avenues by which he could poffibly enter, 
XX 3 clandcftinely, 
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clandeftinely, into the apartment of the maids of honour. This 
bold meafure loft the governante of thefe ladies her place, which 
was conferred on the more flexible countefs of Soiffons. Madame 
Ja Marechale Du Pieffis, at this time fulpeéting that a connec. 
tion was forming between the young monarch and her niece, 
Mademoifelle de Ponts, took her fuddenly away from Fontaine 
bleau, where the court then was, and condu@ed her to Paris, 

While thefe tranfient fancies amufed the kine, he conceived 
a ferious patifion for Mademoifzile de la Vallicre; that La Val- 
liere, fo touching, fay all the writers who faw ber, fo intereft. 
ing, fo tender, and fo much afhamed of being fo, who would 
have loved Lewis if he had been a common man, and who factrie 
ficed to him, with tears and Jamentations, her honour and firft 
fcruples. This unfortunate lady’s hiftory is fo well known, 
that it hardly feems neceflary to fey, that neither her beauty, 
nor the fincerity of her affection, could keep the monarch more 
faithful to her than he had been to the young queen. La Vale 
Jiere, far from glorying in her conqueft over the heart of this 
volage prince, wifhed always to keep their connection 2 profound 
fecret. The anguifh, conflicts, and defpair ef this modern 
Magdalen, whofe confcience was no lefs tender than her heart, 
frequently rendered the triumphs of her feducer painful. He was 
likewile tired of the reproaches of his mother. Nor was hea 
little embarraffed by the timid jealoufy, languifhing looks, and 
broken fighs of the young queen. The poor La Valliere, about 
this time, either piqued by the infidelities ot Lewis, or feeling 
unufual compunction at her own condué¢t, ran away from court, 
and fhut herfelf up in a convent at St. Cloud. This was no 
fooner difcovered by the king, than, without liftening to the 

emonftrances of the queen-mother, he mounted the firft horfe 
he could find, and galloped fu!l fpeed after her. He forced the 
portiere of the convent to let him in, and obliged his miftrefs to re- 
turn with him. This young perfon, who never forgot that fhe 
was acting wrong, and always intending to vanquifh her affection, 
faid to the nun who let them out, with her eyes bathed in tears, 
Aaieu, my dear fifter ; you will foon fee me again. 

Soon after her return, the queen- mother, Anne of Auflria, died. 
The life of this princefs, who feems to have had many goad 
qualities, and to have kept her fon within the bounds of decency 
and decorum, at leaft externally, was fhortened by a cancer; 2 
malady which was doubly dreadful to her, who, befide the pain, 
was in exceflive dread of the other confequences of her complaint. 
She was remarxably fond of fweet {cents, and of courfe terrified 
at the idea of the contrary. She was fingularly delicate in her 
fenfe of fecling, and could fearcely procure cambric fine enough 
for her fnifts and fheets. Cardinal Mazarin ufed to fay, 
pleafantly, that ** if it fhould be her chance to be d d, her 
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punifhment would be ¢o ie in Holland fheets,” She had expe- 
rienced many viciflitudes ; at one time, tormented by an imperious 
minifter, and pitied by the people; at another, abufed and exe- 
crated by this fame people, for having a minifter for her friend. 
In fpite of all thefe excefles, fhe had a real affeGtion for the 
French nation ; and had the fatisfa¢tion to fee the public prejudice 
fade away, and juftice done to her virtues and good qualities. 

While Lewis was lamenting his mother, love, in endeavour- 
ing to dry his tears, prepared new mortifications for his confort, 
and new fhame to the timid La Valliere. More to pleafe her 
lover and agerandife her children, than herfelf, the accepted the 
title, rank, and honours of a duchefs; and was now publicly 
known and acknowleged to be the king’s miftreis. 

But in a few years, his paffion for Madame de Montefpan 
being difcovered, La Valliere again quitted the court, and 
threw herfelf into the convent of Sainte Marie, at Chaillot. 
Lewis did not go after her himfelf, as heretofore, but fent his 
minifter Colbert, and Lauzun, who, with great difficulty, pre= 
vailed on her once more to return. 

About this time (1670), the volatile monarch contrived to 
excite jealoufy in the cold heart of his brother, fome fay to di- 
vert his attention from politics, and others, for a different pur- 

ofe. The character of the princefs Henrietta of England, fifter 
to Charles II. involved in the intrigues of the court, and wedded 
to a prince, infenfible not only to her charms, but to thofe of the 
whole fex, though adored by the French nation at large, yet 
fuffered by anonymons letters and printed libels; which were fo 
much the more dangerous, as they were written in an agreeable 
ftyle, and gave the more probability to the difhonouring adven~ 
tures they related, ‘The Comte de Bufli Rabutin was thrown 
into the Baftille (1669) for his Amorous Hiftory of the Gauls; 
whence he was only liberated, many years after, to go into ba- 
nifhment for the reft of his life. Another libel, intitied, 7 he 
Amuours of the Palace, gave Madame the confort of Monfieur, the 
moft alarming uneafinefs. In this, fhe was treated with the 
moft cruel indignity, and her pretended paffion for the king was 
recounted at full length. 

M. ANQUETIL gives us a minute and curious account of prin- 
cefs Henrietta’s political journey to England, to folicit her brother 
to join with Lewis in a war againft the Dutch; of her return 
to France in the beginning of June 1670; and her death, in the 
moft excruciating tortures, the 29th of the fame month, as was 
generally fuppofed at the time, by poifon, when only twenty- 
fix years of age. 

During the Dutch war, the king, frequently after a brilliant 
fiege, fuddenly quitted the army; and, fometimes, the troops 
were fuffered to remain fo long inactive; that a whole campaign 
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was only productive of afingle exploit. This kind of defertion, 
of which the caufe was unknown, has been afcribed to his paf- 
fion for Madame de Montefpan, bis new miftrefs, whofe power 
over him was now in full force, and occafioned a public murmur, 

He had not, however, wholly abandoned La Valliere, but 
vifited her from the remains of habit, and on account of her 
children. She perceived the defection; but that love, which 
fhe could not yet wholly tear from her breaft, made her patiently 
fupport, at firft the equality, and afterward the preference, 
which was granted to her rival, even under her own eyes, She 
was lefs hurt by the triumph of Madame de Montefpan, than 
pleafed at the king’s happinefs; and even carried her refignation 
and goocnefs fo far, as to help to adorn her perfon with her 
own hands. Lewis, extremely affiduous in his attentions to his 
new mittrefs, knowing that the other only fubmitted to thefe 
complaifances in order to be near him, could have no doubt of 
the afflilion they caufed her. A remark which efcaped her, 
to a perfon, who, like herfelf, was witnefs of their mutual 
tendernefs, is a plain indication of what fhe felt: Jf J /houla 
ever be difcontented, fays fhe, at the Carmelites, I hall call to 
mind what thefe people have made me fuffer here. 

The time was now come for her to bury herfelf and all her 
forrows in a convent. It was no fudden refolution: yet, at 
the moment of execution, fhe was greatly embarrafled by a di- 
verfity of opinions. By the devout people of the court, of 
which number was the D. de Beauvillie:s, fhe was exhorted to 
this great exemplary act. Others, lefs fevere, advifed her to 
retire quietly into fome community, like Mademoifelle de la 
Motte, one of the king’s early favourites, to fpend her life in 
piety, but not to take the veil, Her own family was defirous 
that fhe fhould keep her rank in the world, and have her child- 
ren educated under her own eyes; but the king doubted of her 
being able to fave his daughter from the dangers which had been 
fatal to herfelf; and fhe thought the fafeft way for both, was to 
bind herfeilf by indiffoluble ties to virtue. In taking the 
veil, though fhe was defired to chufe an order in which fhe 
might arrive at fuch dignities as are compatible with the cloif- 
ter, fhe modeftly replied, that as fhe had been unable to cone 
duét herfelf, fhe ought not to think of guiding the fleps of others. See 
veral pesfons were propofed to her in marriage; but M. de St. 
Simon fufpe&ed the pride of Lewis to be fuch, as to think that, 
after belonging to HIM, fhe ought to devote herfelf to none but God; 
and, as if a new paffion had hardened his heart with re- 
fpect to the paft, he pronounced her facrifice ; and fhe devoted 
herfelf with entire refignation. a, 

April 1gth, 1674, fhe plunged into the convent of the Car- 
melites, at the age of 305; and was profefled in June 1675, 
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in prefence of the Queen and all the court, by the name of 
Sifter Loufe de la Mufericorde, She lived 36 years after this 
period, in the moit rigorous and painful exercifes of a reli- 
gious life ; of which, however, fhe had the confolations. Ma- 
dame de Montefpan went fometimes thither to feek them. Js 
it true, {ays fhe to the pious fitter, that you are as pleafed with 
your préjnt situation as people pretend?—I am not pleajed, an- 
{wered the genile Carmelite, but J am content. A proof that, 
even throvgh the calmneis of a good conicience, there were 
fome remains of regret. 

Mad. de la Valliere left a daughter, Mademoifelle de Blois, 
afterward married to the prince de Conti; and a fon, Louis 
de Bourbon, Comte de Vermandois, whofe hiftory is fhort, and 
romance long. After the retreat of his mother, being impro- 
perly educated, he became fo proud, prefumptuous, and de- 
bauched, that the king banifhed him from his preience. He 
began, however, to be reftored to favour, when it was faid 
that at the fiege of Courtrai, in 1683, he was carried off by 
an acute fever. This is the Aiffory. The romance fays, that 
about this time, in a difpute with the Dauphin, of nearly his 
own age, he forgot himfelf fo far as to give that prince a blow. 

The privy council aflembled on the occafion, and condemned 
him to'death ; but the king, from his paternal goodnefs, miti- 
gated the punifhment to perpetual imprifonment. In confe- 
quence of this fentence, it was reported that he had died of 
a contagious diftemper before Courtrai, though he had been 
conduéted alive with the utmoft fecrecy to the ifle of St. Mar- 
guerite ; whence he was removed to the Baftile, where he lived 
til] 1703, under the myfterious title of the Man with the Iron 
Majfk. M. Bonnet, who was appointed to inform his mother 
of his death, in 1683, related that, proftrating herfelf before 
her crucifix, the humble penitent cried, Alas! muft I, O my 
God, weep for his death, before I have fufficiently repented of his 
birth ? 

We have been feduced by the interefling circumftances in 
the ftory of this unfortunate Lady, to connect the fcattered pare 
ticulars of it, and to allow it more {pace than we intended. 

After the retreat of La Valliere, though Mad. de Montefpan 
feemed alone to occupy the King’s attention, till Mad. de 
Maintenon, brought to court by Mad. de Montefpan herfelf, 
to affift in the education of her natural children, began, at near 
40 years of age, to attract the notice of his Majelty; yet, 
previous to this epoch, innumerable infidelitics on the part of 
the royal libertine, were known, and others fufpected; con- 
cerning which, M. Anquetix has furnifhed us with many 
Curious and entertaining anecdotes, 

We 
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We dare not enter here on the hiftory of Mad. de Maintenon; 
which the author has minutely detailed, and enlivened with {9 
many interefting and characteriftic circumftances, that, to do 
it juftice, we fhould too much exceed our limits. We fhall, 
therefore, for the prefent, take our leave of this very entertain- 


ing work. DP’ B- y. 
Art. XVIII - 


Differtatio Academica, &c. i. e. Inaugural Differtation, attempting 
to prove that the Changes obfervable in the Fluids of all organized 
Bodies, proceed from the vital Influence feated in their Veffels. 


By Jurius V.CouLton. 8vo. pp.g7. Leyden. 1789. 


HE many experiments and obfervations made by modern 
T naturalifts, prove, without a doubt, that feveral plants 
pofiefs the principles of irritability. As this principle was ob- 
vioufly communicated to them either for their own prefervation, 
or in order to the propagation of their fpecies, the argument, 
from analogy, feems to authorize the conclufion, that it isa 
principle common to the whole vegetable tribe; although it has 
not, as yet, been difcovered in every fpecies: which defect may 
proceed, either from the difficulties attending the inveftigation, 
or from their being irritable to particular ftimulants alone. This 
fact having eftablifhed a clofe analogy between the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, the ingenious author of this differtation 
conjectures that both the circulation of the fluids, and the 
changes to which thefe fluids are fubje&ed, proceed from a vital 
influence operating in a manner fimilar to the vital power ia 
animated natures. 

The pofition relative to the circulation of fluids, has been 
frequently advanced, and ftrenuoufly fupported by feveral phi- 
lofophers; and we believe it is now generally admitted. But 
the following experiments, made by M. Couton, by the 
advice, and under the infpection, of Profeflor BRuGMANS, 
feem to confirm, beyond a doubt, a fact fo important to the 
accurate knowlege of the phyfiology and pathology of plants. 
In the firft experiment, M. CouLon having cut a branch of the 
plant Euphorbia tran{verfely, and obferving that the acrid fluid 
continued to be difcharged from it in every pofition, concludes 
that this could only proceed from the f{pontaneous contraétion 
of the veflels; as the quantity difcharged far exceeded the capa- 
city of the veflels and utricule adjacent to the wound. This 
conclufion is further authorized by the appearance of the orifices 
of the veflels, when viewed through a magnifying glafs; and alfo 
by comparing thé fluid firft emitted with that which afterward 
iffued from the veflels. The firft was opaque and pinguidenous 


but both colour and opacity gradually diminifhing, the fluid 
became 
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became pellucid and watery. This procefs, he obferves, is 
fimilar to that which takes place in wounds inflicted on animals, 

But as it may be objected, that this contraction proceeded 
from the exficcation of the orifices of the veflels expofed to the 
open air, in a fecond experiment, M. Cou ton divided, by an 
horizontal fection, two branches of the Euphorb. Lathym. 
perfectly fimilar in age, thicknefs, and number of leaves. ‘The 
difcharge from each was copious. He left the one to itfelf: to 
the other, he applied a thin piece of fpunge that had imbibed 
fome diftilled water. From the firft, the /aé?eous matter conti- 
nued to flow more than half an hour; from the laft, fcarcely a 
drop of the agueous was perceived in the fpace of fifteen minutes. 
From this experiment, M. Couton maintains, that in the 
former inftance, the exficcation of the orifices could not have 
ftopt the difcharge, fince it was checked the fooneft, where 
they were kept moift; and he confiders this phenomenon as 
an additional argument for the irritability of the vafcular fyftem 
in vegetables, from the analogy obfervable with animal nature. 
‘ The water contained in the fpunge, was a preternatural fti- 
mulus applied; which fometimes increafes the contraction of 
a part very confiderably. The lafteous fluid is in itfelf 
more acrid than water, and fhould feem to be a more powerful 
ftimulant; but although it does ftimulate thefe organs, yet we 
find that a milder fluid produces the effe&t much more power- 
fully.’ 

Without litigating his grand principle, we think that the 
truth of this conclufion may be doubted. It is rather extrava- 
gant to imagine, that the fluid with which vegetables moft 
abound, and which is amongft the mildeft, fhould a& as the 
moft powerful ftyptic. Is it not more probable, that the 
diftilled water contained in the fpunge, by infinuating itfelf 
into the veilels, rendered their natural ftimulus more mild, and 
the veflels themfelves lefs fufceptible of its aftion; and thus, 
by mitigating the irritation, checked the difcharge? Although 
it be acknowleged that the action of a ftimulus is not always in 
proportion to the degrees of its acridity, in the animal fyftem, 
yet there is but one inftaace in which the aqueous fluid aéts as 
a violent ftimulant; and that is when admitted into the trachea 
grteria. But this cafe is much too fingular to admit of any 
conclufion from analogy. It may be deemed an exception from 
a general rule, for the moft obvious purpofes; and is not to be 
Jooked for in thofe cafes where fuch purpofes have no place, 
Neither is the conclufion confonant with the general do@trine 
which he withes to eftablifh, viz. the clofe analogy exifting bee 
tween the action of ftimulants on the principle of irritability, 
both in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, which it is the objec 
of the very next experiment to demonftrate,. Three branches of 
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the Exphorbia Myrfinites, equal in fize, were divided by an hori- 
zontal iection. The difcharge from each was very copious, 
To the one, a weak folution of burnt alum was immediately 
applied; and to the other, a fimilar folution of the vitriol. martis ; 
while the fuperficies of the third was only wiped gently with 
the fpunge. The wound to which the folution of alum was 
applied, ceafed to difcharge its fluid in a very fhort time: that 
moiftened with the vit. martis, became dry foon after’: while from 
the laft a very plentiful difcharge continued for feveral hours. 
© This difference (the ingenious candidate remarks) cannot be 
attributed to the mechanic action of thefe fubftances, fince the 
folutions were too much diluted to produce the effet on a body 
deftitute of life ; or even on any other parts of the living vegetable, 
than thofe which may be fuppofed to poffefs a confiderable 
degree of irritability.” Thefe effects being perfectly correfpondent 
with the influence of the fame fubftances on the living animal, 
he naturally afcribed them toa fimilar caufe. 

M. Cou ton proceeds to confider the mechanic doétrines; 
to fhew that the phenomena of the abforption and propulfion 
of the fluids, cannot be explained by the mere action of capillary 
tubes; and that neither the theory of Ray, who fuppofes that 
the fluids enter the veffels in a ftate of vapour, and that they are 
afterward condenfed ; nor that of AZu/fel, which is very fimilar, 
can be admitted. He advances, in oppofition to thefe theories, 
aft, That no circulation can be regularly carried on without the living 
principle. a2dly, That when this is languid, the functions become 
languid aljo. This, he fays, is demonftrated by the natural 
languor obfervable in all plants, during the winter feafon—that 
induced by the privation of light—that induced by the diminu- 
tion of heat; and the languor induced by age. He enlarges on 
each of thefe caufes of languor. From two experiments made 
to afcertain the influence of light, he concludes that it promotes 
abforption toa confiderable degree. “Iwo branches of the com- 
mon alder, as fimilar to each other as poffible, were inclofed ina 
glafs tube filled with water. One was expofed to the light, 
and the other was deprived of Jight; and he found that, in the 
{pace of cight hours, the firft had abforbed {2 of water, and the 
other only «;. He next attempts to eftablifh the inverfe of the 
above pro, ofition; and to prove, that whatever incites the vital 
power, increases giforption. For the truth of this doétrine, he 
refers us to the cuitom of adding a {mail quantity of nitre to the 
water in which the fibrille of the bulbous roots of plants are 
placed, and by which their growth is confiderably accelerated. 
He further confirms it by the following experiment: * Two 

lafs tubes were filled with water fimply; one with a folution 
of fal ammoniac, and another with a folution of nitre: a branch 


of alder was placed ineach. In the fpace of 24 hours, that in 
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the nitrous folution had abforbed {$ of its fluid, while one of 
the branches placed in the pure water, had abforbed no more 
than+:. The branch in the fal ammoniac had taken up $2 of 
the fluid; and the other in water only 15.’ 

Having thus eftablifhed his doctrine, that the vafu'ar /i/lem 
of vegetables poffeffes irritability, as well as that of animals, the in- 
genious candidate proceeds, in the fecond chapter, to the appli- 
cation of this dodtrine: by maintaining that, the great diverfity 

of fluids obfervable in different animals and « vegetables, and aljo of 
2h fe fpecifically different in the fame individual, proceeds in great 
mealure, if not entirely, from the different modes of acting of the 
veffels on their fluids. We fhall not detain our readers with a 
particular account of the arguments employed to confute the 
pofition of thofe phyfiologifts who maintain, that the different 
humours are fpecifically contained in the blood; or to prove 
that the rachitis and fcorbutic difeafes are, primarily, difeafes of 
the folids. We fhall alfo omit feveral quotations from an in- 
genious treatife of Profeflor BRUGMANS, in which he attempts 
to demonftrate that the generation of pus, ichor, and cancerous 
humours, proceeds from a peculiar a€tion of the vefiels. Sup- 
pofing thefe dotrines fufficiently eftablifhed, in the animal king- 
dom, we fhall proceed t6 their application to the vegetadie. 

The principles advanced, will not only have, to molt of our 
readers, the merit of novelty; but, if they be jutt, they will 
fuggeft important hints both to the hufbandman and horti- 
culturift. 

It being obferved that the fame fpecies of plants, or of grains, 
will not continue to flourifh with equal vigour in the foil where 
they were firft planted, the ancients generally imagined that this 
phenomenon proceeded from their having exbaufted thofe nu- 
tricious juices in the foils which were belt ade pted to the pecu- 
liar nature of the yegetable; while the other juices which were 
capable of furnithiitg nutrition to the plants of a different fpecies, 
remained un-abforbed. Many of the moderns entestain the fame 
opinion 5 and attribute the ni ceflity of fowing different grains 
in fucceffion, to this principic. MM. Couron, and Profeflor 
BrucMans, his patron, afcribe this neceffity to a very different 
caufe. They affert that the grain, inftead of being deprived of 
nutrition, by cantinuing long in the fame foil, eyects, from its 
roots, a fluid which ts pernicious to its own growth, and to the 
growth of fome other vegetables ; while it is highly beneficial 
to thofe of another clafs. “This curious Earn was fuggefted 
to the Profeffor, by obferving that all plants, though they “abforb 
juiccs from the earth during the day, emit from the extremities 
of their roots, during the night, 2 fu: din the form of drops, 
which is very di ferent in different plants; and which being 
applied to the root of a neighbouring plant, fumctimes proves 

peitiferous. 
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peftiferous. The Profeffor has made feveral experiments which 
eftablifh the fa&. In a diflertation de Lolio, ejufdem varia fpecie, 
noxa, et ufu, which received a premium from the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, in the year 1785, this fubjeét is minutel 
inveftigated. As that differtation has not been publifhed, the 
following paragraph, with which the Profeffor permitted M. 
CouLon to enrich his diflertation, cannot be unacceptable to 
mur botanical readers; and it may, perhaps, fuggeft ideas for 
fome future experiments on this curious and interefting fub- 
ject. 
“© Lolium per radicem planta utili nocere etiam videtur, modo nondum 
Satis cognito.—Faci eft, quod certo Lolio juxta plantam utilem crefcente, 
bujus radix ita affecta appareat, ac fi ab infe&is roderetur ; unde illa lan- 
gucfcit, fepe etiam perit. Hoc cum primum obfervarem, revera ab infedis 
banc noxam oriri mihi perfuadebam, ex radicum confumtione apparenti ju- 
dicans. Dubiam hanc tamen fententiam, pojt plura inftituta tentamina red- 
didit, quod nunquam five inermi, five armato oculo infecia obfervare con- 
tingeret. Accedebat, quod lolii grano, juxta plantas utiles, quas aggredi 
folebat, fato, hac tantum que lolio provenienti proxima erat per radicem 
infecta apparuerit, caterarum radicibus plane intadtis. Quod quidem vari- 
ato granorum numero, eodem semper eventu contingere vidi. Si infectis hoc 
opus attribuendum fit, quare tunc fola illa planta ad radicem roditur, que 
holio eff vicina? Ut certius quid conflaret, fequens inflitui experimentum. 
Unam e plantis utilibus, in vas inmift vitreum, non ita amplum, ut conti- 
nuum non tantum radicum, incrementum, fed et earum, juxta vitri Juperficiam 
internam Jefe expandentium, habitum, fi forte alicubi lafe effent, quotidie ob- 
Jfervarem. Radices ex voto protrudebantur, fed cum Lolium, juxta plantam 
utilem in eodem vafe Jatis late crefceret, tum hujus incrementum manifefto 
inminutum, et quod caput rei eff, teneras radicum fibrillas, juxta internam 
wafis parictem extenfas, Co, gus atfcripfi modo, brevi correpias vidi. Mar- 
cefcentiam itague plantarum, quas colimus, radicibus hoc modo illatam 
non ex infecis orivi fed peculiari et nociva certi lolii ad certas plantas rela- 
tione, mihi non tantum perfuaft, fed et ultra nomen de hac relatione quid- 
piam determinare licuit. Plante omnes guttulas nou imprimis per radi- 
cum extrema emittunt. He guttule, quamvis fimilesQvideantupwariis ta- 
men, feepe etiam alteri plante noxiis, gaudere viribus probabiie eft, unde 
tunc verifimili efficietur ratione, noxam, quam radices plantarum utilium 
tenera@ accipiunt, liquort tribui poffe, qui per extrema fibrarum radicis 
loli effunditur. Ita enim pars radicis plante utilis ledi primum debuit, que 
vadici lolii erat maxime vicina. Hoc paGo leditur; Avena, a Serratula 
arveni. Linum ab euphorbia peplo, S fabiofa arvenfi. Triticum ab 
erigero acri,’’ &c. &c. 
in the remaining part of this ingenious diflertation, M. Cou- 
EON endeavours to prove, that the nutrition and growth of 
plants do not proceed from the fpecific nature of the juices, 
which they imbibe from the earth; but from a power inherent 
in the veflcls, of converting the fame juices into the fpecific na- 
ture of the plant, fimilar to the affimilating power obfervable in 
animals. He confequently afcribes the benefit arifing from a 
{uitable manure, to its containing the fpecies of ftimulant which 
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is beft adapted to the veflels of the particular plant. Although 
thefe ideas are not altogether new, yet M. Coutown has col- 
lected various arguments which render them extremely probable. 

Contented with laying before our readers the various experi- 
ments, we muft refer them to the publication itfelf for the argu- 
mentative parts, and conclude with fubmitting the following 
practical hint to the intelligent hufbandman: The efficacy of 
manure being principally afcribed to the volatile alkali contain- 
ed in it, which is a ftimulant beft adapted to the generality of 
vegetables, M. Counon cenfures the condué of moft farmers, 
who convey the dung to their fields, without paying attention to 
the weather, or perhaps prefer the warmeft days. The heat 
of the fun fhould be carefully avoided, as, by diffipating the more 
volatile parts, the manure is deprived of its due quantity of fti- 
mulus. By conveying it, on the contrary, in cloudy and rainy 
feafons, this evil is avoided, and the alkaline falts are made to 


penetrate deeper, and in greater abundance, into the foil. Co S . 





ArT. XIX. 


Petri CaMPER Difertatio de Fra&urd Patella, &c.i.e. A Differ- 
tation on the Fracture of the Patella and Ofecranon. By Peter 
' CaMPER. 4to. pp. 75. ‘Che Hague. 1789. 
HE diftinguifhed abilities, and the indefatigable induftry, 
of the late Profeflor Camper, are fufficient!ly known. The 
pofthumous works of fuch a man, will doubtlefs awaken the 
attention and curiofity of ftudents, and of proficients in the 
different branches of the healing art. M. Aprran GiLLes 
Camper, fon of the Profeffor, is the editor of the prefent pub- 
lication; and he informs the world that feveral other differta- 
tions, which are in his pofleffion, fhall, in due time, fee the 
light *. In the work before us, that precifion, and that profound 
attention to every branch of his fubject, which characterized the 
man, and laid the foundation of his greatnefs, are very obferv- 
able. The objeét of the differtation is, to inquire into the 
various circumftances attending the accidents which are diftin- 
guifhed by the general name of fractured Patelle. He enters 
on it, by giving an anatomical defcripticn of the fituation of the 
Pateila, and its connection with the parts adjacent; together 
with the ufes and defigns of fuch a peculiar conftruction; the 
danger to which thefe parts are peculiarly expofed, on account 
of the weights which they have to fuftan, the efforts which they XY 
frequently exert, and the external accidents to which they are 
liable. From thefe caufes, either the tends eruract, refi crurts, 
* Profeflor Camper died at the Hague, on the 7th of April 
1789, aged 67 years. 
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or the digamentum patella, may be ruptured; or the patella itfelf « 
be tranfverfely fractured. So that it moftly bappens that the 
patient does not break his knee-pan by the fall, but he falls be- 
caufe itis fractured. It may, however, happen from an external 
caufe, when the ligament of the pate//a is ina ftate of violent tenfion, 
An inftance of this is given in a foldier, who was ftruck on the 
knee with great force by the end of a rope, on board a fhip: 
though external caufes in general, if they a&t immediately on 
the patella itfelf, either break it into feveral fragments, or oc- 
cafion a longitudinal fiflure. ‘he Profeflor gives a cafe of this 
nature, from Stalp. vander Wiel; which, he fays, is the only ex- 
ample that has falien under his obfervation. In this cafe, the 
fracture was longitudinal. The Profeffor takes occafion hence 
to animadvert on the opinions of Hii/danusand Heifter; who, 
by following Hippocrates too implicitly, maintain, that this 
bone, and every other in the human fyftem, may be fractured 
4p every direction indifcriminately. 

°¢ Such is the difference (fays he) between the other bones, and 
the patella, that ¢dis is almott univerfally fra€tured tranf{verfely, the 
others, mever; as may be obvious from the contemplation of the di- 
re€tion of the fibresin the larger bones. And I affert, that I have 
never feen an example of a fracture of any other bone, in a direc- 
tion immediately tranfverfe, notwithftanding I have carefully exa- 
mined the collection in my own mufeum, and many other col- 
jections.” 

PraGtitioners are pretty well agreed in the dtagnofis of the dif- 
ferent fpecies of this difeafe; but their fentiments have been va- 
rious concerning the prognofis. Paris, Hildanus, Petit, ftrenuouf- 
ly maintain, that there never was an inftance in which a fra€ture 
of the petella was fo perfeétly cured, that the patient efcaped 
Jamenefs. Uvhorn afferts that a rupture of the capfular ligament 
may be healed by means of the generation of callous, as the 
tendo Achillis ; but he thought that a rupture of the tendon of the 
recius, or of the crureus mufcle, was incurable; and Pibrac was. 
fo pofitive that the parts of the patella, in a tranfverfe fracture, 
could not be united, that he offered an hundred Louis dors 
to the man who fhould produce an example. As the refult of 
his own obfervations, and thofe of other anatomifts, the Profef- 
for advances the following axioms: 1. A rupture of the tendo 
sommunis cruraci and recius cruris, is not of dangerous con- 
fequence; as the tendons of the vaffi, which are  inferted 
into the upper and lateral margins of the patella, remain 
entire: though a temporary weaknefs may enfue. 2. The 
prognofis of the ruptured ligament of the patella, is not fo eafy, 
through a deficiency of example. It is, however, probable that 
the patient may be able to walk, as the aponeurofis of the mufcles 
of the knee, &c. may fortify the part, and enable him to 


raife his leg. 3. A tranfverfe fracture of the knee-pan, is - 
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of a pernicious confequence, if judicioufly treated. The knee 

be feeble for fome time ; and the patients will be more or 
Jefs Jame for a year, or two years, according to adventitious 
circumftances ; but in procefs of time, they will not only be able 
to walk, but alfo to afcend fteps, without inconvenience. IV. 
A longitudinal fracture of the patella, if fimpie, may be perfe “ly 
cured, V. A fracture of the patella, attended with contufions, 
and with an injury to the joint, is dangerous ; and may pro- 
duce’an anchylofis, or a caries, unlefs amputation be timely ad- 
shiniftered. 

Although it-is now inconteftable, from the experience of 
Meffrs. Hunter, Sheldon, and others, that a perfeét union may take 
place in a fractured patella; yet this is not always to be expected ; 
nor is it abfolutely neceflary, It is alfo plain, from feats, that 
a rupture of the ligaments and tendons conneéted with this 
bone, are cured fimply by concretion; and that many examples 
are extant in which patients have been perfeétly recovered, not- 
withftanding that feparated parts have never been brought into 
conta&t. For thefe reafons, the Profeflor refls his general in- 
dication of cure, of mitigating the inflammation by emollients ; 
placing th: patient in an unreftrained pofition, bringing and con- 
fining the ruptured parts into as near a ftate of conta& as pof- 
fible; and in notdetaining the limb tco Jong a time in a con- 
fined pofture, through a groundJefs apprebenfion that the moving 
it would retard the cure. A due degree of motion, fo early as 
eight or ten days after the accident, is ftrongly recommended 


‘not only as innocent, but beneficial; the rigidity of the joint 


being, by thefe means, beft avoided. He approves Mr. Shel- 
don’s directions refpecting the flexure of the hip joint; but he 
is not convinced that this is of fuch great importance as the 
Englifh anatomift imagines, It is too obvious, by the way, that 
the itridett harmony does not fubfift between thefe two gentle- 
men. If we cannot fay that they quarrel about a bone imme- 
diately, they are obvioufly diffatisfied with each other about a 
certain drawing of a fractured patella, The fraGture of the 
olecranon, or rupture of the tendinous parts adjacent, bears fo 
{trong a refemblance to the above, that the fame mode of treat- 
ment is indicated, and the frequent motion of the cubitus is re- 
commended to prevent a concretion of the bones. 

This treatife is enriched with a large number of cafes, and with 
quotations from, and references to, the moft celebrated authors on 
the fubject. It has two plates, which do not reflect much ho- 
nouron the artift: The laft defcribes the perfect cure of a 
fractured patella, though the upper and lower parts of the bone 
remained four inches dittant from each other, 
| | Cog. 
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Aan merkingen op de Prys Verhandelingen tegen Pricfley. 1+ €, Res 
marks on the Prize-Diflertations publifhed againft Dr. Prieftley, 
By Paul Samofatanus. Odtavo. pp. 159. 


HE title page does not inform us in what place this work 
was prinied; bur, by private letters, we have learned that 
the place of its literary nativity lies fomewhere in the republic 
of Batrachia* ; and that it owed its origin to a controverfy ine 
to which we have neither leifure nor inclination to enter; 
though it may not be improper to acquaint our readers with 
the principal circumftances which gave birth to the publication 
before us. For this purpofe, we fhall reduce, to as few words 
as poflible, the account fent us by our Batrachian correfpond- 
ent, who, like moft of the learned in that country, is rather 
addicted to prolixity. 

A few years fince, the firft volume of Dr. Prie/lley’s Hiftory 
of the Corruptions of Chriftianity, was tranflated into the language 
of Batrachia, and publifhed in a city renowned, in ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, for a celebrated proteftant council ; in which, theology 
aad politics, uniting their efforts, triumphed over reafon and 
common fenfe, folemnly excommunicated thefe execrable here- 
fiarchs, and forbad their ever attempting to return within the 
facred precincts of the Batrachian church. ‘This faid church 
has long remained undifturbed by thefe impertinent intruders ; 
for though the civil power has found it convenient to wink at 
their being introduced into fome diflenting communities; 
though they have been fufpefted of fecretly corrupting many 
of the laity, and even fome of the clergy of the eftablifhed 
church; yet, fuch is the indefatigable vigilance of the major 
part of her reverend body-guard, that all fuch facrilegious ate 
tempts to violate the old lady’s purity, have been detected, and 
the feducers punifhed; if not with all the feverity which fae 
cerdotal power would wifh to inflict, yet with as much as the 
civil authority would allow it to exercife. From all this, our 
readers will more eafily conceive, than we can defcribe, the 
confternation of the Batrachian priefts, on the appearance of 
Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory; which, they aflerted, was defigned to 
eradicate Chriftianity from among mankind. Its learned and 
ingenious author, fortunately for him ! was beyond their reach 5 
and no objects were at band, on which they might wreak their holy 
vengeance, except the publifher and printer; who, in confe~ 
quence of their machinations, were profecuted and heavily fined 5 
nay, we will not affirm that even the poor devil, who carried 
the work to the prefs, efcaped with impunity; for, according 





* So called from Bazgaxu, Nightingales, with which this country 
abounds. 
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to the forms of thefe-righteous proceedings, his fable majefty is 
confidered as an accomplice in the crime; and is thus made an- 
fwerable for the contents of what, perhaps, he may not be able 
to read. Thefe wife meafures had their ufual confequences. 
Neither civil nor ecclefiaftical power can fupprefs curicfi'y ; the 
fecond volume of Dr. Prieftley’s Hiftory was publifhed from a 
foreign prefs ; the demand for the work increafed, and it was 
read by numbers, who might never have thought of it, if their 
attention had not been excited by the Charitable efturts of the 
clergy in oppofing it. 

When time had cooled their pious refentment, they began to 
think it not inexpedient that fomething fhould be publithed, 
which might look like a refutation of this formidable book, the 
circulation of which they found it was out of their power 
to prevent. For this purpofe, feveral of them affembled, and 
boldly ftyled themfelves, the Society for the Defence of the Chriftian 
Religion; but of their liberal views, the reader may judge from 
their programma; where they afferted that @ firm belief in the 
myfteries of Chriftianity, in the very fenfe in which they are explained 
by the articles of their national church, is as effentially and abfolutely 
neceffary to faluation, as the practice of moral duty. ‘Thefe worthy 
proteftant inquifitors did not themfelves condefcend to encoun- 
ter Dr. Prieftley ; but they offered a premium, in ready cath, 
to any, who (as a late very orthodox Batrachian writer exprefi- 
ed himfelf in a fimilar cafe) would overthrow this gigantic cham- 
pion of the Philiftines, who had thus dared to defy the armies of 
oseseee Ifrael, In confequence of this invitation, feveral 
differtations were written ; three of which were publifhed, with 
a preface by the direétors of this fociety, who confidently in- 
formed the world that their caufe was that of heaven, which, by 
the moft indubitable figns, had teftified its approbation of there 
endeavours: that the room in which their five founders were 
aflembled in the fear of the Lord, when they were moved to form 
this fociety, was an apartment belonging to that very church 
in which their articles of faith had been eftablifhed as the only 
fyftem of gofpel truth, by the council already mentioned ; and 
that the refule (by which we muft fuppofe they mean the difler- 
tations they publifh) was an evident proof that Providence had 
interpofed, in a very vifible manner, in favour of their defign. 
Saints aflume the right of taking great liberties, with what 
others contemplate with more diffident veneration, Nune but 
faints, we are fure, could have had the prefumption to make 
fuch a conclufion; for, of the pieces alluded to, we may 
juftly fay, occidunt miferos crambe repetiid magiftros, as they 
contain nothing but what has been repeatedly offered on the 
trite fubject of Calviniftic orthodoxy ; two of them are remark- 


ably virulent, and fo intolerably prolix, as well as dull, that che 
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publ. thers themfelves, if they did not deny the efficacy of good 
works, mutt allow that the Cariftian patience, requifite to the 
perufal of them, might atone for a multitude of errors; and 
give even Dr. Pris Bey y a chance of efcaping the defliny, to which 
they charitably and pioufly configo him and all his adherents. 
One of thefe reverend authors his, indeed, condefcended to 
vindicate the degree to which his zeal was warmed ot rather 
inflamed, by ple.ding that the work, acainft which he had writ- 
ten, exclelive ely of the heretical op:nions maintained in it, was 
the impudent language of an imperiinent Englifhmen, who had the 
alfurance to ca/t reflections on their whole oraer. 

Thus contemptible were the diflectations which gave occafion 
to this work; and, had it no other merit than merely confuting 
thefe intolerant fons of dulnefs, they might have been fuffered 
to dream on, undifturbed by us, under the gloomy fhade of their 
own compolisious, 

| quarum de laéle foporem 
Nox legit, et fpargit per opacas humida terras. 

But, befide this circumftance, it recommended itfelf to our 
notice, as the performance of one, who thinks for himielf, and 
defpifes the contracted prejudices of theological fyftem-mongers. 
He appears to have ftudied what are called the fathers of the 
church, with the moft judicious and impartial attention ; with 
a defign, not to find his own opinions (which feem to be nearly 
the fame with thofe of Dx. Priefiley) confirmed by their autho- 
rity; but to difcover what were their fentiments concerning the 
principal point in debate. For this purpofe, he has not merely 
picked out particular expreflions, which, from writers fo joofe 
and inaccurate, may eafily be fo felected as to make them ap- 
parently adopt the molt inconfiftent and contradictory tenets; 
but, in the moft liberal manner, has confidered the general te- 
nour and {cope of their writings, in order to illuftrate the opi- 
nions which they held; obferving that, whatever thefe may 
have been, they oughe to have no prefcriptive authority with 
refpect to the featiments of Chriftians in fucceeding ages. 

In ftating the qucftion, he cenfures the weakneis of thofe 
Unitarians who, in « rder to juttify their opinions, maintain that 
the Apoities and primitive Chriftians believed Chri to be a 
mere man; but ob{erves, at the fame time, that on thofe, who 
adduce the fathers in fupport of what they call orthodoxy, it is 
incumbent to prove, not only that they bel eved the pre-exift- 
ence of Chr.ff, and alcribed to bim the title of the only begotten 
Son of Ged, or even of God, but alfo, that they held him to be 
God, in the fenfe cctined by the Niccne and Athanafian 
creeds. 

‘Tanz prefent author’s fentiments on this point are, certainly, 
very free; but they are, at leall, plaufibly urged, and deferve to 
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be calmly inveftigated ; nor have we, by giving th's account of 
them, any other view, than impartially to promote the caufe of 
truth, on which ever fide it may lie. He confiders the pre-ex- 
iftence and divinity of Chrift as do&rines, concerning which, 
revelation was entirely filent; and that whatever paflages, rela 
tive to them, are found in the writings of thofe perfons, whofe 
works contain the hiftory of this. revelation, proceed merely from 
their own pre-conceived op.nions as men. ‘Thofe, among the 
canonical writers, who, not having had a learned education, 
were not tinctured with the philofophical prejudices of the age, 
looked on Jefus as aman endued with extraordinary powers $ 
this, he fays, was the cafe with the evangelifts, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, and with the apoftles Peter, James, and Jude; in 
whofe writings he can find no proof that they believed the Sa 
viour to be more than a great prophet highly favoured by God. 
Very different appears to have bien the opinion of Sr. John, 
whom, on this account, Epiphanius, Chryfoftom, and Avguftinus, 
exalt far above the other evangelifts, and treat thefe latter with 
indecent difrefpect, as a fet of ‘filly children that knew very little 
of the matter concerning which they wrote. St. John, with all 
his amiable fimplicity, feems not to have been unacquainted with 
the prevailing philofophy of the times; to which his controvere 
fy with the Gnoftics, might poffibly give occafion. In writing 
again{t thefe, he appears to adopt the exalted ideas, which the 
philofophers entertained concerning the perfon ef Chrift; and 
made ule of their exprefiions to combat the falfe notions of his 
opponents, Dr. Prieftley has endeavoured, by an al!egorical ex 
planation of the introduction of St. John’s gofpel, to elude the 
arguments drawn from it: but @bthis the prefent writer difap- 
proves; and is of opinion that St. Jehn believed Chrift to be, 
what later writers have ftyled, the Aoyos evdialeros, and that he 
was generated, as a perfony before creation took place: this no- 
tion, it is obferved, agrees remarkably well with the ideas of the 
Platonifts. 

St. Paul, the author thinks, was led by his pharifaical prin- 
ciples, to afcribe pre-exiftence to Chrift; though he always 
plainly diftinguifhes bim from the Supreme Being. Whether 
he abfolutely and dircétly calls him God, is uncertain; ali the 
paflages, adduced to prove this, have been ftrongly controverted, 


and are very fufpicious. If it be true, as fome have fuppofed, 


that this apottle wrote the epiftie to the Hebrews, we find that, 
though be there confiders Corift as placed far above all angels, 
he exprefsly atcribes this fuperiority to his exaltation, 

With retpeét to the fathers, it is here fhewn that, though they 
frequently fpeak of Chrift as the Son of God, or even asa Ged, they 
are very far from coinciding with the opinions eftablifhed by the 
Nicene council, They conitantly diftinguifhed the Saviour from 
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the Supreme Being ; afcribing to the latter, not only fuperiority 
and independence, but alfo priority of exiftence ; and confider~ 
ing the Son as a fubordinate being, wh» owed his perfonal ex- 
iftence to the will of the Father; in coniequence of which, he 
emanated from God, before the creation, Of all thefe writers, 
none have exprefled themielves in a manner more favourable to 
the ideas of the orthodox, than Clemens and Origen; who feem 
to afcribe a perfonal eternity to Corift. But the paflage, addu- 
ced from the writings of the former * to prove this, appeared 
fo doubtful to Petavius, that it occafioned fufpicions concerning 
the orthodoxy of this ancient author; and, by comparing this 
with other expreffions ia bis works, our ingenious obferver has, 
we think, fully proved, that Clemens, by afcribing eternity to 
Corift, meant no move than that he emanated from the Deity, 
jn an inconceivable manner, before creation began. 

The author’s obfervations on Origen, are highly judicious, 
and indicate an accurate ftudy of the writings and fentiments of 
this father; whofe expreflions are frequently quoted by the ad- 
vocates ,for the Nicene opinions, But the exact meaning of 
thefe paffages can be determined only by comparing them with 
the general tenour of his works, and with other expreflions, by 
which their. fenfe muft be modified andexplained. In afcriding 
perfonal eternity to Chrift, Origen was confiftent with bis own 
metaphy fica! notions of the immutability of God, which led him 
to think that the creation alfo was eternal. He believed Chrift 
to be an emanation trom God ; but this he thought alfo of all 
fpiritual Beings ; with this difference only, that be was imme- 
diately produced, and they mediately, after the Son had gone 
forth from the Father. In many places of his works, he ex- 
prefsly afferts the inferiority of Chrift to the Supreme Being ; 
calling him the Second Ged, and obje&ing to his being ftyled 
God over all; but quotations of this kind have been fo often laid 
before the public by our controverfial writers, that we fhal] not 
trouble our readers with them. 

In fhore, from a well-conne&ed feries of arguments drawn 
from the ftate of philofophy in the firft ages of Chriftianity, as 
well as from the works afcribed to the earlieft fathers, the author 
has, we think, fully fhewn that the opinions held by them, 
concerning the dignity of Chrift, were nearly the fame with 

_thofe afterward maintsined by Arius and his foliowers, which 
were condemned, as heretical, by the Nicene council. 

This conclufion has, indeed, been made by others ; but, we 
believe, moftly by thofe who have adopted and recommended 
ttre Arian hypothefis: that it is here thus fully argued by one, 
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whofe own religious opinions appear to be very different, is an 
additional prefumption in favour of the determination itfelf, and 
a circumftance that fets the candour of the writer in a very 
amiable and refpectable view. With refpeét to the fubje& of 
the controverfy, we prefume not to decide. Fair arguments and 
charitable fentiments, from whatever party they may come, will 
always, as fuch, command our approbation and refpeét; but 
falfe reafoning, accompanied by the illiberal cant of fanétified 
intolerance, even though it fhould appear in fupport of our own 
Opinions, we cannot help beholding with indignation, and 
treating with contempt. The caufe of religious liberty is infi- 
nitely dearer to us, and of more importance to mankind, than 
any particular decifion concerning difputable points of theology ; 
nor can we better exprefs the rule which, as Reviewers, we wifh 
to follow, than by adopting the language of Cicero: Defen- 
dat quod qui/que fentit: funt enim judicia libera: nos inflitutum te- 
nebimus, nuiliufque unius difcipline legibus adftridii, quibus in phi- 
lofophia neceffario pareamus, quid fit, in quaque re, maxime probaiile, 
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ART. XXI. 
ORIGINAL LETTER. 
—— EE OE EE ween ' 
To Dr. James Hutton, F.R.S. Edinb. &c. &e, 
SIR, 


RETURN you many thanks for having fent me a copy of 

your paper, intitled, /n/wers to the Objections of Mr. De Lue 
with regard to the Theory of Rain, printed in the Tran/aciions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh *; and as the fubje& itlelf is very 
important ‘in the prefent ftate of experimental philofophy, I am 
glad of an opportunity of again difcuffing it with you. 

1. The fundamental HYPOTHESIS of your THEORY OF RAIN 
is this: ** When two mafles of air, of different temperature, are 
mixed together, the humidity of the new mats, is greater, than the 
mean between the humidities which the two mafles had feparately.” 
This you maintain to be a phyfical truth; though you have made 
no experiment to afcertain it: but you refer to fome natural phe- 
nomena, which you conceive to be the effe&ts of that fuppofed 
law of nature. I have objected, not only to thefe examples, as 
proots of your HYPOTHESIs; but alfo to the fufficiency of the 
HYPOTHESIS itielf, for the EXPLANATION OF RAIN: you think 
you have aniwered my objections; and this fuppofition is now 


to be examined. 





* ‘See Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 32. 
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2. The firft example oa for the fupport of your hy- 
pothefis, was, * The miff which appears at the moment of 
the expiration of animals, when they breathe in cold sir.” In 
this cafe you find the mrxture of two maffes of air of different tems 
perature, one of which is very m eth to thefe circumttances vou 
shujbate the m:/? which appcars; and you think I have granted 
it, ** M. De Luc” (you fay) ** admits all tnat T could poffibly 
propofe to draw from this exam pe, viz. that mo? air, breathed 
from the luags of an animal into the colder atmoiphere, produces 
a condenjation of water.” However, you could only fay, that I 
acknowleged’ the product 1 Of a m/f in‘tnat cafe; ‘which is a 


well-known fact ; but I did not grant, that the product of the 


expiration of animals was moi/? atr only; by which is to be un- 
derftood, « air containing, at mott, moi/fure to its maximum: 
whereas my opinion is; that the mift bere in contémplation, or 
the greateft part of it, exitts alres ie in the expired air. The 
reafons I gave ‘for that cp inion are of two forts; d@ priori anda 
pofteriirt. The firft are, 1. That it appears to me, that, if the 
qua ntity of moi/iure which comes conttantly out of the lungs of 
animals, proceeded from the evaporation of a conftant fupply of 
quater in their air-veilels, thefe would be obltructed, and the ani- 
mals thereby fuffuceted, whenihey breathe in warm ang mot/ air: 
for then, thé water in the lungs could not evaporate. 2. That 
the undoubted effi ct of aconftant evaporation im the Jungs of ani- 
mais, would be the cooling of that organ: while it appears to be 
the principai, if not she only fource of animal: heat. 

The reafon a poferiors was this: All the facts difcovered re- 
focdling the effe€ls produced on the atmofpherical air by breathing, 
and.the analogy-of thefe effects, with thofe of the combu/tion of 
ve; getable and animal fubftances, lead me to think, that, as in 
shis laft cafe there is eam produced with fixed-air; the fame 
happens in the act of breathing. [n both cafes alfo, though int 
different proportions, the quantity of //cam produced, is more 
than the adjacent air cin contain in a tranfparent ftate,; which 
occafions the decompotiticn of part of it, whence heat and a pre- 
cipitation of water. This caute of moi/iure in the expired air, ap- 
pears to me more probable, than the evaporation ef water cones 
ftantly fupplied in the Jungs; and {| conciuded from it, that the 
mifi, whicn we fee coming out of the a of fome animals, 
and of our own, iny winter, exilled i in great pars in the lungs, 
previoufly to any com nynication ah the external air. in 
winter, alfo, amimal-neat re quir mere er recruit than in fum- 
mer; and ibere is more af pire ut of the Jungs; a circum 
fiance whicn ag grees with my hy} a. PI 10W VEVeT, { do not pre- 
tend to explai ta the caufe of chat co: refpon ndenee , efpect tally, as 
the contact of the externa! air, more or jeis warm, has, in the 
phenomenon, a fare (to whicn 1 faall come hereaite:) which 
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makes it difficult to determine, and, perhaps, to afcertain, the 
effect of the other caufe of increafe of mi//, 

4. You may fee now, aa that, inquiring after the caufe of that 
humidity, was not, as you fay, leaving the fubjeéi fin band: that, 
an argument founded upon this fiupe ujed opera: ion of the lungs, is more 
to the purpofe, than if I had mentioned the heart, the liver, or the 
kidneys, which you think had done as well: and that I did noe 
“© eyade' making a dire& anfwer to that queftion; Does the moi/t 
air, expired in ‘breathing, form a condenfation of watet, im being 
mixed with cooler air fuf ficiently faturated with humidity?” fince 
I refufed to admit the fact, thus exprefled. There is a mi/?; but, 
in my opinion, it is not produced by the caufe to which you there 
allude: 

Your fecond example is, ** The mi/f which appears over 
water borling In open air:”’ and my objection to it was, that the 
cafe of pars Peat, brought into contac? with cooler air, is very dif- 
ferént from ‘that, of mixing together two ma/fes of air: for, at the 
inftant that the: ficant lofzs any part of its fenfibie heat, by commu- 
nicating with oolér air, it is deftroyed by the preffure of the ate 
froiphefe, and its water is precipitated under the form of a mift, 
whichis diffeminated in the ambient air, with the /atent heat of the 
decompvied ficam. ‘To which you anfwer: 

‘© Here M. De Luc confiders tranfparent fleam, when coming in 
contact, with cooler air, as cooled by the air, without noticing, that 
it proportionably Aea¢s the air by which it is cooled. This ove or fig ht 
in another perfon but M. De Luc might have been natural; it 
might even in M. De Luc himfelf have been more excw/able, had 
he been lefs converfant with the important theory of latent heat 
which Dr. Brack difcovered long ago. But firlt, to confine our at- 
tention to the cooling of the ffeam, and then to explain the appearance 
of condenfation from this cooling alone, is a /pecies of reafoning that one 
would not have expected from the author of the Modifications of the 
Atmofphere.”’ 

Suvon after, however, you find, that I had not forgottea che 
latext beat of the fteam. 

“* M. Ds Luc” {you fay), ** though he had recourfe to the cool- 
zag Of the eam alone, to account for the mi? which iniftantly ap- 
pears—does not /ofe Sight of the seat, which he knows is not lof; but 


he brin gs it into action again, for te e evaporation of that m/f.’ 


Here you fiad fault egain. This explanation” (you fay) 
©} which M. De Luc has offered to account for the evaporation 
of the vilible mi/t, appears to be inconfiftent with his theory re- 
fpeting the condenfation of the fteam. For, if the condenfation 
of the /team be “> effect of its being cooled by the air; bow could 
the farmer ftate of things be refiored, without an affignable cave? 
That is to fay: “ho: w could the air reftore to the 2 ater, that beat 
which it had received by communicating with the /team ?” 

The contradiction you find here, proceeds trom your fup- 


poling, that here is a former /late of things to be rejtered, be- 
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caufe the mit difappears. But the former fiate was, a mafs of 
pure fteam; acd the tublequent is, an invifible vapour diffeminated 
inthe air: I will thew you very foon, the difference between 
thefe two cafes. You are alfo miftaken when you think, that 
I attribute the decompofition of the fteam, to its cooling alone; 
and that miltake is the more furprifing, as you have taken notice 
of the efficient caule I afligned of that decompofition; I mean, 
the preffure of the atmoiphere. But this you look upon as no 
caule. ‘* This condenfation” (you fay) ** dees not happen in 
confequence of the fteam being expofed to any preffure which it 
had not fu/tained before.” But, Sir, when the fteam /uftained the 
preffure ot the atmofphere, its fenfidle heat was that of boiling 
water; and at the inftant it lofes a {mall part of that heat by 
communicating with the air, it is fuddenly crufhed by that /ame 
preflure. This overfizht is the foundation of all your criticifm. 
For, if you bad examined how the /team was deftroyed, you 
would not have confidered that deftruction, and the mi/t pro- 
duced, as an example favourable to your bypothefis; nor would 
you have wondered at my attributing a more rapid evaporation 
of the m jt in the ambient air, to the /atent heat of the dee 
ftroyed fieam. On this part of the phenomenon, you fay: 

‘© It requires rid attention to many circumftanees, in order to fee, 
in a juf light, that atmoipheric operation, which had led a natural 
philofopher to make a /uppo/ition of that kind.” 

Ano, after having explained, in a very undetermined man- 
ner, the evaporation of the mi# in the ambient air, you conclude: 

** Therefore M. De Luc has endeavoured to explain the evapora- 
tion of the m:/? in that cafe upon a falje principle; by not taking inta 
confideration the quantity of wnder-faturated air which the aicend- 
ing vapour meets with in the atmolphere.” 

By vapour, I fuppofe you here underfiand mit. 

Is it for not having ufed the expreffion under- /aturated air, that 
my principle is fa//e? But furely you-could not imagine, that, 
afcer having explained, in its proper place, the phenomena of 
evaporation, | could mean here, that the m/f? was evaporated in 

aturated air. However, fince we are to compare principles, I 
wi'l, firft, fhew you, how far mine may lead me in the de- 
termination of that quantity of under faturated air, which you call 
only a certain quantity: after which L will advert to your 
principles. 

6. From fome experiments of Mr. Narrne (Ph. Tranf. 
1777), the elaftic fluid produced by the evaporation of water 
in vacuo, the thermometer being at 57° of Fahrenheit, exercifes 
a preffure equal to 3's of that of the atmofphere, the barometer 
being at 30 inches. In fome experiments of M. M. LavoisiER 
and Dg 1a PLACE, the evaporation of water in the torricellian 
vacuo, depreiicd the column of mercury 2 inch, the ther- 


mometer being 54°, which is about the fame refult (Jd. i ba 
he 
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Met. § 20): Mr. James Warr, by the fame method, has found 
the quantity fomething lefs (Jé:d). By experiments of M. 
De SAUSSURE, nearly the tame «ffe& is produced from the 
evaporation of water in air presioufly reduced to extreme drynefs 
(loid. § 628). From Mr. Wart’s experiments, ihe fpe- 
cific gravity of aqueous Vapour, os /leam, is to that of air, the 
barometer being about 30 inches, es 4 to g (/bid. § 636); 
from which, and the precedent determinations, the mats of 
evaporat:d water, at its maximum, in air of that cenfity and 
temperature, 1s about ;i¢ of the mals of that air. (bid. § 12). 
Laftly ; from my obfervations, the quantity of water cifle- 
minated in the air of the plain, is feldom hal/fof that which 
conftitutes its maximum. 

7. Let us now fuppofe, that, at a certain moment, the tem- 
perature of the air is fuch, as to fix to z25 of its mats, the 
quantity of water that would faturate it; but that the aual 
quantity is only zic: and let us fet afide, fur a moment, the 
latent beat of the /feam that will be cecompofed in that air. 
From thefe data, 108 cube inches of the defcribed air, will 
be fufficient for the total evaporation of the mf produced by 
the dcecompofition of + cubic inch of pure feam. For the 
quantity of Water wanting in that mafs of air, to raife it to 
the maximum ot moifture, was <'u of itfelf, or the mafs of 4% of 
a cubic inch of airs and that is the mafs of water in 4 cubie 
inch of fleam. lf we were fufficiently informed of the come 
parative capacities for feat, of water and air, we might go one 
ftep farther in that determination: knowing, from M .Wart’s 
very accurate experiments, that the Jatent heat of fleam could 
raife 943°, the temperature of a mafs ot diguid water equal to 
that which it contains in an elafiic form, we might deter- 
mine how much the temperature of 308 cubic inches of air 
would be raifed by the /atent beat of 1 cubic inch of fleam. 
Laftly, if we knew with a fufficient certainty, the ratio between 
the correfpoiident increafes, of the seat in the air, and of the 
maximum of waier that it can contain in a tranfparent {late ; 
we might determine, finally, in bow much lefs than 108 cubic 
inches of the defcribed air, the miff produced by the decom- 
pofition of 1 cubic inch of fteam would totally difappear. It 
wovid here be ufelefs to examine tne degice of certainty of 
the known experiments on thefe two Jaft points; as the indi-~ 
cation of the principles from which the determination which I 
have begun above, mult proceed (principles which are ail ex- 
plained, and frequently applied, in my work), is fefficient to 
fhew you, that, if I had thought it neceflury to enter into more 
particulars in tpeaking of tue evaporation of the mift in the 
prefent cafe, ] might have done it confiflently with my theory. 
Let us now fee, if you are confiftent in your eramples ; whee 
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will appear by comparing more particularly the two cafes which 
here you take to be falar. 

8. 1° In your bypothefis, you muft (and you do) fuppofe, 
two maffes fair: in the example, one of the maffes is /team. 
2°. In the former, the two ma/ffes are neceflarily to be mixed 
together: in the latter, it is unpofhible to mix them; for, as 
foon as the fteam of batling water comes into conta with cooler 
air, it is decompofed, as it would be by the contact of any 
other fubftance cocker than itle!f; and its precipitated water 
only, mixes with the alls under the torm of peift 2. In your 
hypothefis, the moft favourable fuppofition you could make, 
in refpect of the Aeat of the new mals, was, iis being the mean 
between the beats of the feparate mafles 3 if you had fuppofed 
it creater, it would have been againit that hypothefis. But ia 
the cale of ftcam and arr, taking in the fenfible beat of the firft, 
there is a coniiderable increafe of heat, in the very mafs in 
which the m/f appears; owing to the /etent heat of the fteam 
becoming fenfible. 49. Ut the two maffes which are the fubject 
of your hypothefis, were both wey dry; whatever might be 
the difference of their temperature, you would not, in mixing 
them tcgether, expect a precipitation of water. But the /icam 
of boiling water, according to Mr. WatTrT’s obfervations (id. 


fur la Alet. § 48.), is a very dry elaftic. fluid ; and it may be 


fuppefed to meet zlio with very dry airs however, if the tempe- 
ature of this is very ditie fefs than that of the /team, there will 
be a n/t fuddenly produced, ‘Thoie fureiy are differences 
too maitrial, to exift in any cafes, called /imisar, and intended, 
as fuco, to generalize a law of nature. 

g. Your third example is more plaufibie ; as two maffes of air 
are concerned in it. I mean that /nowy miff which was pro- 
duced at the openirg of a window, in a room at Peterf{burg, 
‘where a great company was alicmbled; the ex:ern.l air being 
then very cold. However, I objeéted to that example; that the 
mere cooling of the air of the room near the window, was fuffi- 
cient to produce that aiff. “To which you anfwer: 

«© Dors he mean that the air of the chamber would fuffer 
any lofs of its hect upon this oceation, befides what happened by 
the interchanging of the external and internal air? Such a fup- 
pofition as that might truly form the foundation of an argument: 
burt this, tas found, wil! not conform to the laws of hydroftatics.” 

Then my argument wiil be weil founded, if 1 prove, that 
the mi/? could not be produced, but by that /e/s of beat in the 
air of the chamber, which you fay, is found (1 do not know by 
whom) contrary to the laws of hydreffatics. This air, heated, 
and filed with vapouis, bad undoubtedly a ftrong tendency to 
expand; and confequently, it was to rufh out at the initant the 
window was open. But in the mean time, as we feel ttrongly 
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the deat of our fires within the rooms, though the arr is con- 
ft ntly ins up the chimn vs in the fame Manner, in your eX- 
ample, and @ fortiorz, the deat of the remaining internal air was 
alfo cicaping through the window; and that was fufficient to pro- 
duce afucden /xewy mzi/?in the air fo cooled. [ had mentioned alfo, 
that probab!y the external air was very ary; as it is ufually in clear 
frofty weather. ‘“Phis you take as an argument a fortiori in your 
favour, while ir fhould nave reminded you, that gud mimis prada 
nihil probat. For“you would not maintain, ¢ think, that a 
mixture of very dry air, bowever cold, with warm wai/ air, is 
to produce a jinal srecipieatile ‘a water. ihat wouid be toa 
rouco in an hy; noth fis; and the concluding it from this ex: mple, 
would be a petitio principit; fince a mi/? mult be produced in a 
mais of warm and very moi!t air, by the mere contac? of cold 
air, be it ever fo dry: as the excels of eat of the former is 
much fooner communicated to the latter, than its then ie- 
dundant moifture: but fuch a if in open air, or ia confined 
maffes, is not lafing; and the cold air will be the more capadie 
of receiving, afterwards, the fuperfluous mez//ure of the other, as 
it was drier before their meeting. 

10. 1 fhould have the fame objection againft the mi? pro- 
duced by the breathing of animals in cold air, were L to admit, 
that the ‘product of their a ion, is only moiff air. For the 
appearance of that mz/t is inftantaneous; and confequently, at 
a moment where shore 4 cannot be yet any fenlible mixture of the 
expired, with the external air: the former forces its way 
through the latter, and they are only mixed in fome time, But 
while the expires air {till forms a dittinct mafs within the 
other, it lofes fuddenly a poe: of its heat, which is received by 
the cold ambient as before this can acquire any fenfidle part of 
the woz/ure of the formers; and that ciraumitance would be fuffi- 
cient io produce a fudden mi/t, even when there was none formed 
inthe lungs. This, Sir, is a part of my argument that you have 
not fufficiently attended to, though its principle agrees with your 
own opinion. Vi ben a mats of warm and very mort air, Comes 
into contac? with cold air, ever fo dry, there muft bea fudden 
mift produced in the formers but it afterwards evaporates in the 
Jatter, which has acquired deat. From this, it is evident 
that, in order to pene, that a part of that fudden mi? would be 
lafting, if the two mails of air were {ufficiently moz/?, and differ- 
ent in their temperature Sapeanieghh is your hypothelis s)y an experi- 
ment ought to be made on two in,ulaicd mafles of air, with proper 
precautions to prevent any lofs or r acg! iilition Of beat or motfure 
when they fha!l be mixed together. As for all the phenomena 
of that kind which happen in open air, the circumftances are 
always fo undecermined, that they cannot be adduced for the 
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fupport of any hypothefis which has not fome previous founda. 
cion in itfelf: and fuch is yours, 

11. You had not attended fufficiently to the foregoing re~ 
marks, when you repeated in your laft paper, from thefe examples 
which you had given in the former; that your propo/fition was 
thus made perfectly general, and concluded, from experience, to be 
a law of nature: you confidered tnofe examples (and you con- 
fider them ftill) as all unexceptionable, and as perfectly in point: 
However you think proper now, to help them by new ones: 

‘¢ IT might have referred (you fay) to the mif# formed in a 
fummer evening upon meadows heated by the fun during the day, 
and evaporating ry ay when the air grows cold; and alfo, to 
the wifible /moak, in the winter feafon, from the furface of water, 
a degree or two only above the freezing point, when the atmofphere 
upon that furface is about 15° colder. In jike manner, I might have 
cited the experiments wherein condenfation of vapour is formed, by 
mixing the atmofpheric air with that which had been rarefied ; or 
by emitting into the atmoiphere, air which had been condenfed. In 
all thofe cafes (you fay) there is a mixture of two portions of the 
atmofphere, ia /uficiently different temperatures, to produce a con- 
denfation of humidity, which actually happens. ‘Thus (you con- 
clude again) all thefe appearances are properly explained by the 
theory ; or, as experiments, they confirm the aflumed propofition.” 

I might not have fpoken of thefe facts in my work, fince 
you had not yet referred to them: however, it happens, that [ 
have anfwered them before-hand, by treating explicitly of 
them, and affigning them to other caufes, which I am going 
to repeat. 

12. alt faé?, ** The mif? formed over meadows in fome 
fummer evenings.” I have treated of this phenomenon in §§ 560 
and 561 of my above quoted work (Jdeés fur la Meteorologie), 
and pointed out its complication with the phenomena of dew; 
avery difficult part of mzteorology. Since that time, I have 
made a great number of experiments and obfervations relating to 
that object, which I intend to publifh foon. I hope you will 
not fay again, that I elude the queflion, on my referring to thofe 
experiments, for that part of the prefent fact conne€ted with a 
fummer evening: for, you have not confidered that diftinction, 
though material in meteorology. And I may juftly, in anfwer 
to you, confider this firft fa& as fimilar to the fecond, under 
this common charaGter; that the ground or waters, produce in 
thofe two cafes, a quantity of vapour too great to be al! admitted 
in a tranfparent ftate by the next //ratum of air: I then come 
immediately to the following example: 

13. 2d fad, % The uifthle fmoak, or m:/}, which appears 
fometimes in winter, over the furtace of waters 15° warmer than 
the air upon them.” Here, again, a3 in the above cafe, the 
quantity of evaporated water is too great, to remain all ina 
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tranfparent ftate, when mixed with the air; and this is alfo the 
caufe of fogs. It is only a mift over waters and wet grounds, 
when the precipitated vapour can evaporate foon enoush in the 
air above, not to cover any high obje€t, nor to extend over tne 
country round: it becomes a fog, when the precip.tation continues 
at a greater height, and involves all the objects riling above the 
round. ‘This is a fubject which I have treated in my work, 
and efpecially in §§ 593 & /eq.; therefore I will here confine my- 
felf to what relates to your hypothefis, You think (and you 
mult think fo for the fupport of that hypothefis) that in theie 
two firft examples, there is a mixture ot two portions of the 
atmofphere: but there is only one fuch porticn, which is the 
fratum of air refting over waters, or over wet ground; and 
either of thefe laft produces too much vapeur, for that firatnum 
to contain the whole of it in a tranfparent ttate. Again; ac- 
cording to your hypothefis, the Aeat muft not increafe in the 
mixed mafs: but here it increafes very much. For, the afcending 
vapour, confidered as one of the ma/ffes, has only the temperature 
of the water, when it feparates from it; though it contains 
rather more /atent heat, in proportion to its mafs, than the fream 
of boiling water; as appears from fome experiments of Mr, 
Watt, which he was fo good as to repeat in my prefence, 
But that latent heat is fet at liberty from the part of the vapour 
which is decompofed, and it becomes fenfible in the air: whereby, 
this is fo much warmed, that frequently, notwithitanding the 
fame evaporation at its bafe, it becomes not only tranfparent, 
but pretty dry, to a height of roco andeven 2000 feet above 
the ground; and the /tratum of fogs is raifed to that heivhr, 
having then from 3 to 600 feet thicknels, with the cleareft 
air above, in which it evaporates inceilantly (/did.). 

14. 30 faci. ‘“* A mift fometimes produced, when the ex- 
ternal air is admitted into an exhautted receiver.” If vacuum is 
made in a receiver containing a fufficient fource of aqueous vapour, 
this will fill it conftantly, ve the exhaultion continued ever fo long 
(Id. fur la Met. § 552 © feg.): and if the external air is then 
fuddenly admitted, there will be a mut produced, by the pre- 
Cipitation of a quantity of vapour equal to that contained in that 
air. For, in that cafe, where the vapour is arrived already to 
its maximum in the receiver, the quantity introduced with the 
air becomes redundant. And here it is alfo to be obferved, that 
one of your conditions does not take place, and that the other 
is unneceflary. The firft is, the mixture of two portions of 
the atmofphere; while there is only one in the cafe; for, no 
completer vacuum of air can be produced in a receiver, than 
by a fource ot vapour within it. For inftance ; in the experiment 
of Mr, Nairne quoted above (§ 6.) where the preffure in the 
receiver was itil “. of that of the atmofphere, the quan- 
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tity of air which contributed to it was only 5.4.5 of this lafts 
as fhewn by Mr. SMEATON’S pear-gazge. Neitoes: is, there any 
need of a fuficsently different temperature between the air and the 
rece Ver, as a caufe im the producti on of that mift ; for this will 
take place without any difference in their temperature. 

15, 4th fact, ** A mij? which fometimes appears at the 
emitting, into the atmofphere, air which had been condenfed.” 
I have fhewn in my work (§ 628), that the maximum of 
agucous vapour at a given temperature, is a fixed: quantity in 
a given /pace. When atmofpheric air is condenied in a veflel, 
its meiflure is alfo condenfed ; and thereby it may be broughe 
beyond its maximum: hence a precipitation of water in the 
veflel itfelf; which is a known fact. Let us firft confider this 
part of the operation, in which the mi/? is already produced. Here, 
again, that phenomenon will take place, without any difference 
of temperature, between the veffel and the external air. More- 
over, the Acat will increafe in the operation; firlt by a fudden 
condenfation of the fire, difleminated in the air, and me caule 
of its heat (1d. fur la Met. § 242); buc ftill more, from the 
latent beat (o: combined fire), difengaged from the decompofed 
vapour. It then, before the mif? is fubfided, the condenfated 
air is emitted in the external air, thouch of the /ame tempera- 
ture, that mi/? will appear outwards for an initane; but it will 
difappear very feon, by being difieminated again in a larger 
fpace, with the air from which tc had been precipitated by con- 
denfation. 

16. [ return now to your former paper, At the fame time 
that I objected in my work againft the examples you had given 
in favour of your Hyporuesis, I acknowleged, that the Iue- 
orY oF RAIN you had deduced from it, was the moi probable 
thar had been yet propofed ; and that, forafmucn as 1 knew, 
dt could not be invalidated, but by a clafs of experiments and 
obfervations, born very lately with the Aygrometer. To this 
you an{wer : 

‘¢ Had Mr. De Luc contented himfelf with faying, that the pro 
bability of my Hyvoruesis could not be overturned, but by a 
fort of experiments and obiervations which have juit takep theis 
birth with the Aygrometer, 1 thould have waited patiently until 
thoie experiments and obfervations had arrived at (hat maturity 
which might enable them to confute my THeory. Bur M. De Luc 
has undertaken to confuie 1 upon other principles, which do not 
require any profound knowlege of that inflrument. It 1s enly to 
this thar 1 have an{wered.” ‘ 

There is here a confufion between your Hyporuesis, and 
your THEORY OF Rain, which I muft firft explain, in order 
to fhew you, that I did not identify them, as you co in this 
paflage. You feem to think fift, that I have objected again}? 
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your HyPoTuesis ; though I had not thought of that: it may 
be.true, for aught I know tothe contrary: but, as you had 
alleged in its favour fome phenomena which appeared to me 
dependant on other caufes, I pave the reafons that made me 
think fo. On the other hand, you feem to think, that, in 
giving thefe reafons, I had in view your THEORY OF Rain; 
but they have nothing to do with it; and the le/s fo, as in 
treating of it, [ have granted your HypotuHesis: I had even 
formed it myfelf, before I knew it was yours’ (Jd. fur la Met. 
§§ 529 and 580); and it was to fhew, that, admitting every 
poflible fuppofition (not yet contradiéted by phenomena) in 
refpect of any confequence of the cooling of moiflure exifting in 
the atmofphere before the formation otf clouds, the phenomena 
of rain were not explained at all. This 1 did from the very 
experiments and obfervations that you {till wait for; whofe refults 
I am going to repeat, to fix your attention upon them. 

16. I grant your Aypothefis, as I know nothing againft it: I 
will alfo grant you, but only for a moment, that the atmo- 
fpheric firata, which you mutt fuppofe to be mixed together 
for the production of rain, contain both moiflure to its maxt- 
mum, ‘Lhat quantity, according to the experiments above 
quoted (§ 6), the temperature being about 60°, is only ris of 
the mafs uf the air, when the barometer ftands at about 30 
inches: it will bea greater part of itin higher frata; but as the 
heat will be lefs, I fuppofe, for the fake of brevity, that it will 
bring it again to the above aliquot part of the mafs of the air. 
I cannot make any calculation from this data, upon what would 
refult from your Aypothe/is; as you have not given it any de- 
termination: but if you pleafe to calculate yourfelf, not for- 
getting, that, according to that hypothe/is, the mixed mafs muft 
retain moiflure to its maximum, belides the fuppofed precipita- 
tion; you will find, how fhore this will be, even of a fin- 
gle fummer /hower. All that you could fo fqueeze out of 
your /irata, would be evaporated in the air under them, com- 
monly very dry in thefe cafes ; and it would not reach the 
ground, 

17. But, Sir, what I was granting there, to fhew you a for- 
tori, the infufficiency of your hypothefis (in cafe even that it 
was proved), nature refufes. And, here, there is no want of cal- 
Culation ; for the faéts themfelves are ftriking. From the time 
that regular hygrometers have been obferved upon high moun- 
tains, there is not, to my knowlege, one fingle obfervation, 
where the tran/parent air has not been found very dry, even in 
the night. And, moreover, I have related (/d. fur la Met. 
§ 563), an obfervation, in which, while on the top of an high 
mountain, the drynefs of the air was toa degree unknown in 
the plain, clauds were forming very rapidly in the fame _/fra- 
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tum of air, by which the very fpot where I had obferved a 
little before (from which I had retired precipitately, forefeeing 
the event) was enveloped. The heat of the air increafed in 
the mean time, without (as yet) any wind ; and foon after, a vio- 
Jent ftorm of rain, hail, thunder and wind, was the produ& of 
clouds formed in avery dryair. It fhould feem, that the air 
was to remain very moi/?, atthe moment the clouds came to 
be diffipated ; efpecially, as the ground of all the neighbouring 
mountains and valleys was foaked with water. But this will 
fhew you {till more how fmall is our knowlege upon thefe phe- 
nomena. Happening to be ftill in an high valley, at a moment 
when the clouds, that filled it before, were difperfed, and obferv- 
ing my bygrometer in the open air at that moment, I found this 
as dry as it was on the fame fpot before the ftorm; which did 
not prevent, very foon after, that valley, with all the others at the 
fame height, from being filled again with clouds attended with 
vain. (Ibid.) 

18. Thefe are the faéts which I had oppofed; not to your 
bypothefis (for they have nothing to do with it), but to your shes 
ory of rain, admitting that bypothefis; the infufficiency of which, 
appears to me thereby completely demonftrated. Neverthelefs, 
you fay now, fpzaking of that theory, ** M. De Luc has in- 
deed difputed it; but any perfon who has read his laft publi- 
cations, will hardly expect that, with bis meteorological ideas, 
our author fhould, on this occafion, be altogether free from 
partiality.’ Let us, however, examine this. When | pub- 
lifhed my Rech. fur les Mod. del Atm. 1 did not doubt, that 
rain proceeded from the precipitation of a certain quantity of 
moifiure, being part of that which exifted in the atmofphere, in 
the fame form under which it had been fpread in it by evapo- 
ration. On that idea, I founded an explanation of the varia- 
tians of the barometer, and of their variable connection with 
rain and clear weather, For that theory indeed I might have 
had fome partiality: for it was new; I fubftituted it for thofe 
which had moft attracted the attention of natural philofophers, 
after having fhewn either theig contradiction to phenomena, 
or their infufficiency; it had obtained fuch approbations as 
might fatisfy me; and it was fo intimately united with the 
thea generally admitted hypothefis on the fource of rain, that | 
could maintain it even now with the fame advantage as at that 
time, and even with more, if rain proceeded, in any manner, 
from a moiflure exifting in the atmofphere before the formation 
of the clouds. But, at thetime I publifhed that theory, I was 
at work to obtain, if poflible, fome fort of regular bygrometer 5 
having already many reafons to think, that nothing, in mete- 
orology, could be certain to any fatisfa€tory degree, without the 
concurrence of obferyations made with fuch an —— 
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The firft obfervations of that kind which I made upon high 
mountains (thofe I have juft now mentioned), werein the year 
17725 : ond § from that time I fufpected my own the ory 3; which 
the union of all the experiments, and obfervations, mentioned 
above, has entirely overturned. I did not ichft fuch admo- 
nitions; there is no fatisfattion in ideas that we fufpedct of 
error; and a great part of the publications you allude to, has 
been intended for afcertaining that I then-was wrong. It is 
true, that the confequences | have drawn againft my own 
theory from thefe new facts, prefent meteorology under an en- 
tirely new afpecét, which I was to explain. This afpect then 
(on which I hard!y pretend to have thrown a twil light), with 
fome coniiderations arifing from it, relating to other meteors, 

and all the particular facts connected with them, compofe the 
reft of that work, which I heave offered to the attention of na« 
tural and experimental-philofophers. ‘Thefe, | fhould fuppofe, 
are the meteorological ideas from which you conclude that | can- 
not be free from partiality: but, as they envolved my own 
theory in the fame doom as yours, J think you might have ex- 
empted me from that trivial accufation. 

I think, Sir, I have now replied to all your anfwers; and 
fince thefe are given to the public, I take the firft opportunity * 
of likewife publifhing this letter; as it may contribute to fix 
the attention of natural-philofophers upon one of the moft im- 
portant objects of inquiry, in the prefent ftaie of our knowlege 
of nature. 

Iam, with due regard, Sir, 

Your moft obedient, 
Windfor, humble Servant, 
December the 4th, 1789. J. A. De Luc. 


~ 
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* By the favour of the Monthly Reviewers, who, contrary to their 
ufual cuftom, have permitted this letter to be printed in their Ap- 
pendix, on account of my friendfhip with one of them. 


or EE IS Re Deve 


Zo the Reavers of the Review. 


> A tedious and fevere indifpofition of one of our corps, has nn- 
fortunately delayed our conclufion of the account of the Berlin Edi- 
tion of the late King of Pruffia’s Works. ‘lo every difpenfation of 
this kind (the common Jot of human nature!) all mz? fubmit, and 
foould, with humble reficnation.—We are, hov vever, at length, in 
reaionable hope of the {pe edy rece rie 3 of our learned and worthy 
affociate. As foon as he is able to refume the peo, we may expect 
that his yet unfinifhed Extracts will be completed; and we are per- 
fuaded that they wali be worth waiting for. 
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To the REMARKABLE PassaGEs in this Volume. 


N.B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


- 





CID. See Chaptal. 
Acidity, principle of. See 
Prieftley. 

Agriculture, that fubje& recom- 
mended to the notice of itatef- 
men, 20. Propofal for im- 
proving the ftate of, in Ayr- 
fhire, 22. 

Air-pump. See Brook. See Smea- 
102. 

Anacharfis, a Scythian, his fup- 
pofed travels into Greece, 578. 
His account of Lefbos, 58o. 
Of Athens, 581. Of Delphos, 
584. Of the Eleufinian mytte- 
ries, 589. 

Anderfon, Mr. his account of a 
bituminous lake in the ifland 
of Trinidad, 524. 

Ariftotle, his Poetic ftyled “ the 
{pring-head of criticifm,” 421. 
His being able to condenfe, in 
fo narrow a compafs, the whole 
effence of criticifm, accounted 
for, <4. General divifion and 
contents of the feveral chapters 
of his work, 422.—Of come- 
dy, 424. Of tragedy, 425. 
Fable the foul of tragedy, 515. 
Poetry preferred to hiltory, 517. 
Peripetia, 518. Pathos, ib. 


Pity, terror, and horror, 519. 
Manners,520. Epicpoetry,521. 
See Prevoft. 


Arts, fine. 





Afiatic Society, inftituted by Sir 
W. Jones, its plan, and the ge- 
neral objects of its refearches, 
653. The firft volume of their 
TranfaGions printed at Cal- 
cutta, 75. 

Athenian Letters, an unpublith- 
ed (though printed) work, 
by Lord Hardwick, &c. fome 
account of, sor. Preface 
to, 592. Several of the au- 
thors pointed out, 593. 

Athenians, ancient, their luxury, 
in the periods of their national 
profperity, 585. 

Athens, picturefque view of the 
ancient flourifhing ftate of, 581 

—538 

Prey ting Fa. de, 
ward an univerfal hiftory 
Europe commended, 670. 


his Mem. to- 
of 


BON, Lord, his charaéter as 
a philofopher attacked by the 
sees of Proclus, 318. 
Baillie, Dr. his account of a par- 
ticular change of ftructure in 
the human ovarium, 525. 
Barbary, ftates of, their amazing 
tyranny over the powers of Eu- 
rope, &c. 222. Reflections on 
that difgraceful fubje&t, 7. 
Abject ftate of the women in 
that country, 224. 
Zz 3 


Barna- 
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Barn-flcors, Glocefterfhire, me- 
thod of preparing, 395. —- 
Barometer, improvement in, by 
boiling the mercury, 316. 
Barret, Mr. his account of the 

Greek MS. of St. Matthew’s 
gofpel, in the library of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, 41. 
Bat, account of a tame one, 35. 
Baume, M. on a green cupreous 
fand, from Peru, 608. 
Beaufort; Mr. his account of an- 
cient coins found in Ireland, 42. 
Beunie, M. de, his experiments 
on fome precipitates of metals, 
and femi-metals,..664..__His 
table of folvents, precipitates, 
and colours, 665. 
Birmingham, brief defcript. of, 143. 
Bitumen, account of a lake or 
plain of, in Trinidad, 524. 
Bromley, Mr. his invention of a 
machine, or - memorandum- 
book, for the ufe of thofe who 
want their eye-fight, 530. 
Brook, Mr. his experiments, &c. 
relative to electricity, 313. His 
improvement of the barometer, 
316. His detection of fallacies 
in Smeaton’s air-pump, 74. 
Briuffa, formerly Prufa ad Oljm- 
pum, prefent ftate of, 621. 
Burrowes, Mr. his obfervat. on 
the ftyle of Dr. Johnfon, 46, 
Butler, Bifhop, the charge againtt 
him, of being popifhly inclin- 
ed, confidered, 50. 


ADET, M. experiments made 

~ by him, and other learned 
chemilts, on the cyders of Nor- 
mandy, to afcertain how far 
thofe liquors were affected by 
lead, 609. 

Calomel. See Cornette. 

Chaptal, M. on the carbonic acid 
yielded by the fermentation of 
grapes, and the acetous acid 
produced by combining it with 
water, 613. 

Chatterton, the poet, his reg/ me- 


rit invefligated, 345. His mo- 

_ val character impeached, . 

Cheefe, in Glocefterfhire, {aid to 
be declining in its goodnefs, 

391. 

Chemifiry, fyftematically divided 
and fubdivided, 413. 

Choify, Abbé de, fhort account 
of him, and of his mémoirs, 
668. 

Chreighton, Capt. a wild, fana- . 
tical perfecutor of the prefbyte- 
rians, inconfiftently commend- 
ed by Dean Swift, 178. Swift 
juftly cenfured for his partiality 
to. this man, 7, 

Chriftianity, its {pirit of mecknefs 
compared, in. its effects, with 
that.of ancient heroifm, and 
the dignity of philofophy, 334. 

Cicero, bis philofophical notions 
of pain controverted, $94. 

Cinamon-tree, {aid to flourifh, in 
high perfection, at Jamaica,s5 33. 

Clewer, Dr. William, vicar of 
Croydon, his vexatious treat- 
ment of his parifhioners, 308. 

Coius, ancient, found in Ireland, 
426 " 

Comedy defined by Ariftotle, 244. 

Condugors, for lightning, their 
utility, for the fecurity of 
buildings, &¢. ftrongly en- 
forced, recommended, and il- 
luftrated, 317. 

Cook, Capt. James, his narratives 
vindicated, in oppofition to 
fome particulars in the accounts 
of later circumnavigators, 323. 

Cornette, M. on the decompoli- 
tion of fal ammoniac, 61. 

- on calomel, 74. 

Coulomb, M. his fourth mem. on 
eledtricity, 604. 

County Courts, enormous abufes 
of, 555. Remedy for, pro- 
pofed, 556. 

Crebillon, his Letires Atheniennes, 
wherein different from the 4r4e- 
nian Letters written by a learn- 
ed fociety at Cambridge, 593- 

Croydon, 























Croydon, cafe of the inhabitants 
of, * under the violent and un- 
warrantable profecutions of Dr. 
W. Clewer, vicar of the faid 
parifh,’ 308. 

Cudworth, Dr. his Zntelle&ual §yf- 
tem attacked, 329. 

Cyder, of Normandy, how far 
affected by preparations of lead, 
6og. Experiments relatifig to 
this fubject, 610. 

Cyzicum, remains of that ancient 
city ftill vifible, 621. Turk- 
ith and Greek villages there, 
@efcribed, 7d. 


DD) 4HOMET S, an African na- 

tion, defcribed, 628. Hor- 

rid-effeminacy and barbarity of 
their king, 76. 

Danes, fragments of ancient ac- 
counts relating to their inter- 
coarfe with England and Ire- 
land, 311. 

Davies, Mr. obtains a prize me- 
dal, for making marbled pa- 
per, fuperior to the foreign 
fort, 531. 

D’ Argenfon, M. his effays in the 
ftyle of Montaigne, commend- 
ed, 670. 

Delphos, ceremonial of the famous 
oracle there defcribed, 584. 
Deluges, thofe of Ogyges and 
Deucalion, not the fame with 
that recorded by Mofes, 660. 

Denina, Abbé, fupplement to his 
memoir on the diverfity of lan- 
guages, 601. 

-——— on the character of lan- 
guages, id. 

Desfontaines, M. on a new genus 
of trees, 614. 

Dialogue between an unfuccefsful 
author and his bookfeller, 477. 

Dixon, Capt. his letter to the Re- 
viewers, with their acknowlege- 
ments, 575. 

Dramatic amufements, the prefent 
prevailing tafte for, on private 
theatres, cenfured, 624. 


Drawing-book, for botany, &c. 
recommended, 74. 

Duhamel, M. his obfervations on 
the {melting of iron ore, 608. 


FCCLEST ON, Mr. his inte- 
refting account of the drain- 

ing and improving Martin-meer, 
in Cumberland, 529. 

Eclipfe of the fun, June 3, 1788. 
See Piazzi. 

Education, {cientific and elegant, 
recommended, 144. 

Ele@ricity, experiments, and re- 
marks relat. to, 313.604. 607. 

Elefrometer, {ome account of one 
on a new conftruction, 414. 

Elizabeth, Q. of England, her 
public progreffés, &c.131. Her 
vifit to Cambridge, 1342. Anec- 
dote of hér attendance at St. 
Paul’s, London, 74, Her vifit 
to Sir N. Bacon, at Gorham- 
bury, 133. Her rough tafte in 
mufic, 297. 


FALSTAFF, Sir John, his cha- 
racter, as drawn by Shake- 

fpeare, inveftigated, 55. 

Fare, Marquis de la, fhort ac- 
count of him, and of his me- 
moirs, 668. 

Fluids, of organized bodies, phi- 
lofophically inveftigated, 682. 

Formey, M. his confiderations on 
the fecond Tufculan of Cicero, 
concerning pain, 594. 

Fofils, of Cornwall, anal. of, 67. 


Fougeroux de Bondaroy, M. his 


defcription of a new genus of 
plants, 614. 
Fouguet, M. fome account of that 
famous minifter, 676. 
Fourcroy, M. de, his effay on the 
formation and properties of in- 
flammable gas, 605. On agreen 
cupreous fand, found in a river 
in Peru, 608. Ona newly-dif- 
covered method of obtaining 
the elaftic fluid, known by the 
name of atmo/pheric moffette, 
Z24 G1. 
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611. His 3dyand 4th memoirs 
on the anatomical hiftory of the 
tendons, &c. 614. 

Fragments of tt Poa letters, by 
the princefs of Bavaria, widow 
of Monfieur, brother to Louis 
XIV. their authenticity aflert- 
ed, 671. 

France, remarks on the general 
national character of, 226. 
French failors and mechanics 
inferior to thofe of England, 76. 

French \anguage, inquiry con- 
cerning its univerfality, 600. 


GALIIZIN, Prince, his ac- 
count of extinguifhed volca- 
nos in Germany, 663. 

Gas. See Fourcroy. 

Gates, Mr, his account of a fur- 
prizing improvement in {pin- 
ning fine woollen yarn, 532. 

Gendre, M. le, on the manner 
of diftinguifhing maxima from 
minima, in the calculation of 


variable quantities, 6 
on ae ellip- 
tic arcs, id. . 
Georgium Sidus, obfervations on, 
in oppolition, 617. New name 
given to that planet, by the 
aftronomers of Berlin, 659. 
Glafe, Mr. his. Greek verfion of 
Milton’s Samfon Agonittes cri- 
ticifed, z2—19. Farther cri- 
ticifms on, 97——111. Subject 
concluded; 241. Letter from 
Mr. Glaffe to the Reviewers, 
' * 474. Acknowlegement of ditto, 
with obfervations, 475. 
Gloeeftérfbire, hate of tillage, a- 
griculture, &c. in that county, 
336. Management of cattle, 
&c. 389. Cheele, 391. Ru- 
ral operations, 393. Orchards, 
394- Culture of potatoes, 397. 
Goats, kept in ftables, faid to 
have a favourable influence on 
the health of horfes, 396. 
Gray, Mr. afraid of viewing the 





precipices at the back of Skid. 
daw, 498. 

Gray, Dr. his obfervation on the 
clafs of animals called Ampbi- 
bia, 522. 

Greaves, Mr. his manufa&ure of 
coarfe paper from the bark of 
oziers, 531. 

Gregory, Dr. John, his. medical 
works, &c. colleéted, 162. 
His life and excellent charac- 
ter, 163. 


AMMON, Mr. William, pub- 
lifhes a declaration of hig a- 
theifm, 325. 

Handel, fonnet on, 366. Some 
account of that great mafter 
of mufical {cience, 438. 

Harriot, ‘Thomas, fide to have 
difcovered the {pots in the fun, 
and Jupiter’s fatellites, before 
they had been feen by Galileo, 
659. 

Haftings, Mr. his {fpeech in Weft- 
miniter-hall, July 9, verfified, 
34!- 

Hertzberg, Count de, his me- 
moir of the laft year of 
Frederic II. king of Pruflia, 
599+ 

~ of the firft year of the 
reign of Frederic William, 
king of Proffia, id. 

Higgins, Dr. his notions of the 
phiogiftic and antiphlogiftic 
theories, 197. 

Highland poems. See Young. 

Horjis, the expence of maintain- 
ing, compared with that of 
men-fervants, &c. 21. 

w———— their health faid to be 
preferved by the company of 
he-goats, in the ftables, &c., 
396. The ftaggers prevented 
by that means, 74. Remark- 
able experiment on this head, 
ib. 

Humour, in what refpedts different 


from wit, 55- a 
“Uras 
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Hurd, dithop, his condvé, as 


editor of bifhop Warburton’s 
works, attacked and defended, 
153—158. His advertifement 


relative to that edition, 353. 


Hutchinfon, Mr. his obfervations | 


on the drynefs of the year 
1788, 454. : 

Hutton, Dr. James, his an/wers to 
the objections of M.de Luc, with 
regard to rain, Se. printed in 
the Tranfactions of the royal 
Society of Edinburgh, 695. 
M. de Luc’s reply to Dr. Hut- 
ton, originally, and only, 
printed in the Appendix to the 
Monthly Review, 76. 

Hydrophobia, obfervations on the 
treatment of, 619. 


EWS, their perfecution and ill 
treatment from the bigotry of 
other nations, pathetically dif- 
played, 645. Benevolent fug- 
geftions in their favour, 646. 
The Chriftians earneftly ex- 

_ horted to mitigate the fuffer- 
ings of the defcendants of A- 
braham, 74. 

Indians, of North America, 
their fondnefs for foppery ia 
drefs, 64. 

Indies, Bait, account of vegeta- 
ble and mineral produGions in 
fome parts of, particularly Bou- 
tan and Thibet, 525. ‘The 
poifon tree not of fo deadly a 
nature as generally reported, id. 

Fobnfon, Dr. S. his ftyle formed 
on the model of Sir Thomas 
Browne, 47. His mind con- 
fidered as wretchedly darkened 
and debafed for want of the 
cheering light of {cience and 
philofophy, 329. His piety 
reprefented as unavailing to 
the comfort of his life, 7d. 

Folofs, an African nation defcrib- 
ed, 627. Affecting flory of 


the fruitlefs efforts of a num- 
1 


ber of them, to free themfelves 
from flavery, 628. 

Fones, Sir William, inftitates 2 
learned fociety at Bengal, and 


is elected prefident, 649. His’ 


preliminary difcourfe to the 
members, in which he points 
out the intended objects of 
their inquiries, 650. His fe- 
cond fpeech to the fociety, in 
which he particularly recom- 
mends attentive refearches in- 
to the hiftory, antiquities, and 
literature of the Eaft, 651. 

Tron, obfervation on its feveral 
metallic forms, 606. 

—— On the {melting of iron 
ore, 608. 

Irritability, {aid to be a princi- 
ple poffeffed by feveral kinds 
of plants, 682. 

Ives, Mils, her aftonifhing ef- 
forts in {pinning fine woollen 


yarn, 532. 


Ké REN, M. a Swedith po- 
» praifed for the gaiety and 
humour of his manner, 644. 
Keralio, Mademoifelle de,’ her 
Journal d’Etat et du Citoyen 
recommended, 384. 
Kefwick, neighbourhood of that 
place remarkably healthy, 499. 


[_ANPE: M. de la, his sth 
memoir on the theory of 
mercury, 617. 
on an equation of Jupi- 
ter’s fatellites, the period of 
which is 437 days, 2. 
on the fecular equation 
of the fun and moon, 6:18. 
— on the mafs of Venus, 
and the value of the equations 
of the fun and moon, produced 
by Venus and the moon, 7. 
on. the equation and 
mean motion of Mars, 76. 
e— obfervation on Mars in 
quadrature, with a view to af- 
certain 
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certain its diftance from the 
fun, 75. His letter on the 
| a ee of aftronomy, 625. 
His handfome compliment to 
the King of Great Britain, id. 

Languages. See Schwab. See 
Denina. | 

Landfcapes, and views of lakes, 
&c. critical remarks on, 497. 

Larch, this tree largely cultivated 
by the bifhop of Landaff, 528. 
Dimenfions of a very jarge one, 

lanted about fifty years ago, 
in Scotland, #4. The enlarged 
culture Of this fpecies warmly 
recommended, 76. 

Launay, M. de, his obfervations 
on cryftallizations of water, 
661. On the phenomena of 
cryftallization by retraétion, 
obferved in fome mineral fub- 
ftances, 663. His fyftematic 
arrangement of the productions 
of the mineral kingdom, 665. 

Lavoifier, M. his reflections on 
the decompofition of water by 
vegetable and animal fub- 
ftances, 611. 

Lawes, Henry, the celebrated 
compofer of mufic, account of 
him and of his works, &c. 430. 

Lefoos, particulars relative to its 
ancient ftate and hiftory, 580. 

Le Tellier, one of the minifters 

is XIV. fome account 







r. his defence of a paf- 
in his Lingua Sacra, 383, 
p/pondence, art. +§t. 

remarkable mildnefs of 
te punifhment provided for 

Fences of that kind in Tuf- 
cany, 125. 

Lightning. See Condu@ors. 

Linné, the proper name of the ce- 
Jebrated botanift ufually called 
Linnaeus, 382, Corre/pondence, 
art. * .* 

Lifbon, ftriures on the ftyle of 
building, &c. in that capital, 
227. 

7 


Locke, Mr. his character as a phi- 
lofopher attacked by the tranf- 
lator of Proclus, 318. 

Longinus defended againft the cH 
ticifms of Dr. Blair, 43. 

Lord’s Prayer, remarks on, 382, 
Corre/pondence, art. t%+ 

Louis XIV. charatterized, 672. 
His education, 74. His mar- 
riage with the infanta of Spain, 
673. Curious feftivities on that 
occafion, i. His infidelity to 
his queen, and intrigues with 
various ladies, 675682. 


ADRAS, climate there de- 
fcribed, 409. Manners of 
the European ladies there, 410. 
Of our fine gentlemen there, 
11. 

lidshetdaiis Mad. de, her letters 
characterized and commended, 
668. 

Maan, Abbé, his difcourfe to the 
royal academy at Bruffels, 659. 
His differtation on the deluges 
recorded by the ancients, 660. 
His memoir concerning the 
fyrtes, and the tides, in the 
Mediterranean, 66:1. On the 
prefervation of vegetables for 
food, and of frefh water at fea, 
664. His tables of the coins, 
weights, and meafures of vari- 
Ols nations, ancient and mo- 
dern, 665. 

Mary queen of Scots, her beau- 
tiful Chanfon en partant de Ca- 
lais pour Londres, 292. ‘The 
fame tranflated by Dr. Burney, 
Met ees 

Mazarin, cardinal, his enormous 
wealth, 674. 

Medals, improved edition of Mr. 
Pinkerton’s learned effay on, 
139, 

Shiwranitin book for the ufe of 
blind perfons, 530. 

Mercator, a character, poetically 
defcribed, 419. 

Mefier, M. on the firft comet 

obferved 
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obferved in 1786, 614. On 
the fecond comet of the fame 
year, 615. On the tranfit of 
Mercury over the fun’s dik, 
May 4, fame year, 7d. 

Meteorological journal, kept at the 
apartments of the Royal So- 
ciety; 454. Table of the wea- 
ther, extracted from it, for the 
year 1788, 455. Farther par- 
ticulars of ditto, 26. 


Mind, its faculties philofophi- 
cally inveitigated, 596. 
Monge, M. on the effe& of 


she electric {park tran{mitted 
through fixed air, 607. 

Mante/pan, Mad. de, fupplants 
Mad. de la Valliere, the French 
king’s miftrefs, 682. 

Moor-land, how improved and 
cultivated. See Srephenfon. 

Moravians, their religious tenets 
generally confidered, 264. 
Good effects of their. mifions 
in America, Greenland, &c. 
265. 

Morgan, Mr. his method of de- 
termining, from the real pro- 
babilities of life, the value of 
a contingent reverfion in which 
three lives are involved in the 
furvivorfhip, 452. 

Mozteville, her memoirs of Ann 
of Auftria characterized, 670. 
Mufic, progrefs of, in England, 
from the time of Henry VIII. 
to that of Queen Elizabeth, 
291. Great matters of that fci- 
ence in the lait mentioned reign, 
296. State of in Italy at that 
time, 298. State ofin France, 
Spain, Germany, and the Ne- 
therlands, at that period, 301. 
Progrefs ‘of miufic, from the 
reign of Elizabeth to the end 
of the 17th century, 426, Ope- 
ra, in its rudiments, 427. 
Chamber mufic, vocal and in- 

_ ftrumental, id. Curious ac- 
count of the Fantafias, 428. 
Malques, j@. Sacred mufc, 


429. Cathedral mufic over- 
thrown by the zeal of the pu- 
ritans,ed. Church mafic revives 
at the Refforation, 433. State 
of italian mufic in the church 
and chamber, during the 17th 
century, 438. In Germany, 
44%. In France, 2d. Opera, 
in its complete ftate, intro- 
duced, 539. Its progrefs, 49 
Hit ory of, continued, 
Oratorio, rife and shogrels oh 
$44. Comic opera, 547. oq 


tatas, 549. 


fV4tu RE, the infinitude of life 
diffufed throughout, ftrik- 
ingly difplayed, 634. 

Navailles, duchefs de, her firm 
and laudable oppofition to the 
licentious amours of Louis 
XLV. 677. 

Nice, in Afia Minor, its prefent 
ftate and remains of antiquity 
there, 622. » 

Nigritia, that part of the coat 
of Africa defcribed, 626. “Na- 
tives of, characterized,627. Ac- 
count of the Slave-trade, 629. 

Normandy, the cyders of that 
country, how far affected by 
preparations of Iead, ufed in 
clarifying the liquor, 609. 


OLYMPUS, mount, journey to 
the fummit of, 622. Soil and 

vegetable produce of,defcribed, 
ib. 

Ovarium. See Baillie. 

Ouranos, the name given to 
Herfchel’s new planet, by the 
aftronomers of Berlin, 659. 

Oxier, the barlt of that tree ufed 
in the manufacture of coarfe 


paper, 531. 
ALLAS, M. publithes the fe- 


cond part of his Flora Ro/- 
fica, 625. Jult compliment co 


the Czarina, the patronefs of 


this {plendjd work, id. 
Patella, 








Patella, inquity into the various 
circumftances attending the 
accidental fractures of, 687. 

Patten, parfon, his 402 mot on 
the’ orthodoxy of his religi- 

ous creed, 179. 

Patterdale, in Cumberland, ru- 
ined, in a moral view, by 
the introdudiion of profligate 
workmen in the lead-mines, 
499- , 

Peacey, Mr. his experiment to 
prove the advantage of keep- 
ing a he-goat in his ftables, 
to prelerve his horfes from the 
flaggers, 396. 

Philanthropic Society, defign of 
that inititution, 466. 
Phlogifion.. See Prieftley. 

Higgins. 

Phyfician, his melancholy teftimo- 
ny to the healthfulneis of the 

‘« country in the neighbourhood 
of Kefwick, 499. 

Piazzé, M. his obfervation on 

‘ the ‘folar .eclipfe, June 3, 
1788, with calculations, &c. 
452- 

Pig and Magpie, a fable, by 
Peter Pindar, 343. 

Place, M. de ja; on the theory 
of Jupiter and Saturn, 615. 

on the fecular equation 
of the moon, 616. 

Peftum, animated reflections of 
an antiquary on vifiting the 
ruins of that place, 128. 

Poetic ExtraGs in this volume, 
viz. From Abelard to Eloi/a, 
7g. From an Epiftle to the 


Duke of Portland, 80. From 
Cary’s Sonnets and Odes, 81. 


See 





From Miferic’s Vifion, 83. 
_ From. Sufannah’s Poems, ib. 


From The Expoffulation, &c. 
84. From Mrs. Roa/on’s Po- 
ems, 85. From Yames’s Poems, 
137. From Alfred, a Tragedy, 


179. From Te Village Curate, 
214... From Simpkin’s Letters, 


219. From the Sexzof Ethelwalf, 
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240. From Gallie Liberty, 296. 
From Stanfield’s Guinea Voyage, 

. 277. From Dr. W. Smith's 
Works, 279. From Prudence, 
a moral Effay, ib. From Leith. 
Hill, a Poem, 280. From Po. 
etry, by Camifis, 281. From 
The Grove of Fancy, 282. From 
Be/f?’s Matilda, 283. From Dr. 
Burney’s Hiftory of Mufic, 293. 
From Potter’s SOPHOCLES, 303. 
From Simphkin’s Letters, 341. 
From Peter Pindar’s Expoftu- 
latory Odes, 342. . From An 
Epiftle from Somerfetfbire, 365. 
From. Sonnets, 366. From Ot- 
way’s Poems, 367. From Loa- 
don’s Glory, 368. From Poems 
on the Siege of Derry, ib. From 
an Lay on Senfibility, 418. 
From Maurice’s Panthea, a 
tragedy, 461. From Dr. Bar- 
ney’s Hiffory of Mufic, 551. 
From Villiers’s Chaubert, a tra- 
gic drama, 558. 

Poifon-tree, of Thibet, fome ac- 
count of, 525. 

Pope, of Rome, the temporal go- 
vernment of his ftate, politi- 
cally invettigated, 115. Sub- 
ject continued, 205. 

Portal, M, on the treatment of 
the hydrophobia, 619. 

Portlock, Captain, his voyage 
round the world, 319.. His 
account compared with that of 
Captain Dixon, 322. The dif- 
ferences of both, with refpect 
to Captain Cook’s accounts of 
Cro/sSound, &c. confidered, id. 


Potatoes, method of preventing 


the difeafe of curled tops in that 
vegetable, 398. 

Prevoff, M. his memoir on the 
pleafure excited in us by the 
fine arts, 595. 

Priefiley, Dr. vindicated, as a 
philofopher, theologian, &c. 
159° 3 | 

- his obfervations and 
experimentsrclative.to the prin- 
ciple 
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ciple of acidity, the compo- 
fition of water, and phlogifton, 


193- , 

Priefiley, Dr. furioully attacked 
by an orthodox foreign fociety, 
on account of his Hiffery of the 
Corruptions of Chriftianity, 690. 

Pruffia, late king of, his wife and 
provident adminiitration, 231. 
His charaéter compared with 
that of Philip of Macedon, 235. 

o——— analyfis of the political 
conftitution of that country, 
232. 

Purcel, Henry, the celebrated 
matter of mufic, curious ac- 
count of him, and of his ad- 
mirable compofitions, 434. 

Pus, properties of that fluid, 202. 


UADRANT of altitude. See 


Smeaton. 


REVENUE, public, of the Brj- 
tifh empire, table of the 
fources of, 25. 

Reverfion, contingent. See Mor- 
Lan. 

Robbery, not deemed fhamefual 
among the Arabs, 495. 

Rochefoucault, Duc de Ja, his ana- 
lyfis of a green cupgeous fand, 
from Peru, 638. See alfo 
Baume, and Fourcroy. 

Roman Catholics, their right to a 
full and free toleration, as 

_ Englith diffenters, 147. Their 
prefent prevailing liberality of 
fentiments, in religious mat- 
ters, afferted, 148. Caution 
recommended to Proteftants on 
this head, 153. 

Rofenfein, Count, his matfterly 
oration. on the flourifhing ftate 
of polite literature in Sweden, 
642. 

Rudbeck, profeffor, his valuable 
botanical work, 111. Great 
lofs of his materials by the fire 
at Upfal, in 1702, 76, 


Rudder, fubftitute for, in cafe of 
accidents at fea, 533 

Rule’s (or St. Rule’s) chapel, an- 
tiquities of, 309. 

Rundle, Bithop, his letter, cha- 
racterifing ‘Thomfon’s Seafons, 
503. His character of Mr. 
Richard Talbot, 504. His de- 
claration againft the political 
diftinctions of Whig and Tory, 
505. His excellent character, id. 


AINT Germain, Count de, his 
peculiar character, 623. His 
death, 624. 

Saint Pierre, Abbé de, his po- 
litical annals praifed, 671. 

St. Simon, Duc de, fome account 
of him, and of his celebrated 
memoirs, 667. 

Sal Ammoniac, decompofition of, 
64. 

Salvator Rofa, a poet, as well 
as painter and mufician, 550. 
Specimen of his poetry, 551. 

Sand. See Rochefoucault. 

Saunders, Mr. his account of the 
vegetables and minerals in Thi- 
bet, &c. 525. Of the difeafes 
there, 526. 

Scab in fheep. See Sheep. 

Schifp, a Swedith weight, reduced 
to its proportion in Englith 
quantity, 479. 

Schwab, M. his effay on the fa- 
culties of the mind, 596. 

on the univerfality of the 
French language, 600. 

Scotland, the ancient regalia of 
the crown of, not now to be 


found, 310. The mofic of 


that country poetically celee 
brated, 365. 

Selborne, natural hiftory and anti- 
quities of, 34. Unufual birds 
obferved there, 76. Bats, 35. 
Antiquities of, well drawn up 
by Mr. White, 4o. 

Senfibility, morbid, poetically de- 
icribed, 418. 





Serpents, 
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Serpents, how to diftinguith the 
venomous from thofe which are 
innoxious, 523.. The venom- 
ous kinds much lefs numerous 
than thofe which are harmlefs, 

» 824. 

Séoigné, Marchionefs de, her let- 
ters highly praifed, 669. 

Sheep, receipt for curing the dif. 
éafe in thefe animals called the 
feab*, 530. 

Silk-worms, their proper food, 

- 510. The breeding of them 
not an unwholefome employ- 
ment, sir. Farther obferva- 
tions relative to the manage- 
ment of this ufeful infeé, 531. 

Skiddaw, that mountain an object 
of terror to Mr. Gray, 498. 

Smeaton, Mr. his air- pump charg- 
ed with defects, 316. His im- 
provement in the application of 
the quadrant of altitude to a 
celeftial globe, for the refolu- 
tion of problems, dependant on 
azimuth and altitude, 450. 

Song, written by Mary-Queen of 
Scots, in failing from Calais to 
London, 293. 

Sonnet on parting from a mother, 
366. 

——- on Handel, 75. 

Staal, Baronefs de, her memoirs 
commended, 671. 

Stack, Dr. his efflay on the fub- 
limity of writing, 42. 

State of the nation politically con- 
fidered, 359. 

Stephenfon, Mr. his improvement 
of a large quantity of moor 
land in the north of Engl.-529. 

Strade/la, the celebrated com pofer 
of mufic, anecdote relative to 
the fingularly unfortunate part 
of his life, 5 46. | 

Stuart (Athenian), portrait of 
him given in rudiments of an- 

_ cient archite@ure, 493- 


Style, and dition, remarks on, 
with refpect to Englith writing 
and writers, . 220. 

Swaine, Mr. his ufeful cbferye. 
tions on the management of 
filk-worms, 531. 

Swedi/h literature, its prefent im- 
proved ftate, 642. High en- 
comium on, 76. Language and 
poetry of, productive of great 
beauties, 643. 

Sydenham, Dr. his works, as 
tranilated by Dr. Swan, revifed 
- republifhed by Dr. Wallis, 
167. 

Syrtes. See Mann. 


AYLOR, Mr. Thomas, under- 
takes to reftore the theology 
of the ancients, 326. — His 
views and hopes difplayed, 327. 
His mean opinion of fome great 
literary characters of later times, 
328. His tranflation of the 
commentaries of Proclus exa- 
mined, 330. His hiftory of 
the reftoration of the Platonic 
theology by the later Platonifts, 
333. The criticifms of the 
Monthly Reviewers on his tranf- 
lation of the Hymns of Orpheus 
defended, 335. | 
Tcf-a#, arguments relative to, 
with refpect to the application 
of the diffenters for arepeal,566. 
Thorild, M. a Swedith poet, 
praifed for his poem on the 
pleafures of the imagination, 644. 
Thorkelin, Dr. his tragments re- 
lating to ancient Danifh inva- 
fions of Northumberland, 311. 
Tories, their principles explained, 
Og. 
Maoh, defined by Ariftotle, 425. 
Treesand plants, newgenusof,614. 
Tufcany, Grand Duke of, his wile 
regulations of the criminal law 
in his dominions, 121. 





* Since that recipe was copied into. the Review, we heve been informed that it is 
imperfect, for want of a proportional quantity of bog’s dard; without which, a cor- 
refpondent obferves, the remedy may prove very dangerous, The -hog’s lard is not 


meationed in the book from which the receipt was copied into the Review. 
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pALLIERE, Mademoifelle de 

la, her unfortunate connection 

with Louis X1V. 678. Diesin 

a convent, after 36 years’ rigor- 
ous pennance, O81. 

Valois, M. de, his obfervations 
on the northern inclination of 
the magnetic needle, 603. 

Van Trooftwyk, M. and Dr. Dei- 
man, their letter to M. de la 
Metherie, on the new method 
of decompofing water, 630. 

Vendome, Duc de, his character 
and military fervices, 401. 

Virgil, his Georgics, criticifms 
relating to, 3006. 

Ulrica, Queen of Sweden, beau- 
tiful panegyric on, 643. 

Volcanos, extinguifbed, in Ger- 
many, 662. 


J ARBURTON, Bifhop, tracts 
by him, and by A War- 
burtonian (Bifhop Hurd), re- 
publifhed, 153. Their repub- 
lication cenfured, 154. His 
works, in 7 vols. 4to, publifh- 
ed by the Bifhop of Worceiter, 
352. The new pieces given in 
a feparate volume in 8vo, 354. 
His thoughts on {cepticifm, 350, 
His remarks on the degree of 
indulgence to be allowed to ha- 
man reafon, in religious invelti- 
gations, 357. On the forma- 
tion of Eve from Adam’s rib, 
444. On the paradifaical flate, 
ib..On redemption, 445. On 
vicarious facrifices, 446. On 
the Englifh populace, 449. On 
the clergy, 24. On pulpit ora- 
tory, 450. 
Warwick/bire, brief defcription of 
that county, 142. 
Water, reflections on the decoth- 
pofition of, by vegetable and 


lL... Ri Dr. BPx. 
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New 
method of decompofing, 630. 
Experiments on this iubjeét, 


animal fubftanoes, S11. 


631. See alfo Priefley on 
the compofition of water. See 
alfo M. de Launay, on newly- 
difcovered cryftallizations of 
water, &c. 

Weguelin, M. his fecond memoir 
on De Thou’s hiftory, 601. 

—- on the periodical courfe 

of events, 7d. 

on the political vocae 
bulary, 75. 

Whigs, their principles explained, 
505. 

Whittlegate, a Cumberland pri« 
vilege, for the inferior cler- 
gy, explained, soo. 

Winter, Sir Edward, his combat 
with a tyger, 309. 

Wit, how diftinguifhed from hu- 
mour, 55. 

Withers, Dr. author of Alfred’s 
apology, &c. 373. A brief 
glance at his literary character, 
374° 

Witry, Abbé, his continuation of 
the hiftory of foffils found in 
the diftrict of Tournay, 162. 








ARN, woollen, aftonifhing im- 
provement, by a young lady, 
in the art of fpinning, 523. 
Young, Dr. M. his account of 
ancient Gaelic poems, 41. 


ZACH, M. de, his hiftorical 
view of the obfervations and 
calculations that have been 
made relative to the Georgium 
Sidus, 659. 
Zoology, a younger fcience than 


+ ite 636. lts vait progrefs, 
i0. 
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